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CONCEPTION OF MATTER 


ACCORDING TO 
NY 1\ Y A- V AI<;E$IKA 



FORE\VORD 


PARADOXICAL as it n1ay seem, the author of the 
book is its worst enemy. He has named it 'Concep- 
tion of Jyf atter'. This name implies the idea that the 
work confines itself to the material aspect of things. 
On looking into it, however, one finds that it deals, 
not only with the material, but with all conceivable 
aspects of things. Unless, therefore, 'matter' is under- 
stood in its widest connotation-standing for 'things' 
or 'beings',-it is misleading. 
The reader will find that the writer has taken great 
pains over the work; he does not seem to leave un- 
noticed any work that is available on the subject. One 
would wish he had been less 'generous' in the choice of 
his authorities. Everything that has been written is not 
necessarily 'authoritative'. The writer has himself 
found this to his own cost in several places, where 
he would have saved himself much bewilderment 
if he had been more discriminating in the use of the 
materials at hand. He would have achieved this end 
if he had concentrated upon the akaragranthas and omit- 
ted the manuals,- especially the later ones,- but 
perhaps the work would have been less 'full and com- 
plete' than it is. T t is hoped that serious investigators 
In the same field will have reason to thank him for 
having made their work lighter. 
There are one or two points, which deserve some 
attention- 
x) We are told on page 
o, that while Naiyayikas 
are worshippers of 
itJa, V ai
e
ikas ate worshippers 
of MahefVara and Pafupati, and this is mentioned as in- 
dicating the difference in the 'religion' of the two sy&- 
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tems. This point needs further elucidation. The 
ordinary reader cannot find any difference between 
Civ(l and MahefVara, or even any difference in the 're- 
figion' of persons worshipping God under one or the 
other name. It should be the business of the philoso- 
pher to find unity even where there is disun1ty-not 
to £nd disunity where there is none. 
z) The treatment of the Law of Karman-which 
forms the keystone of Indian Philosophy-should 
have been more illuminating. On p. 272, we read 
"For each and every action, there is responsibility"; 
and this is immediately followed by the statement- 
"almost all of them are pre-determined". One fails 
to understand how there can be 'responsibility' along 
with "Determinism". The point needed to be clari- 
fied. 

) Lastly, there is the fashionable statement 
that 'Atman' is 'jatJa';-I confess that I have never 
understood this assertion, which, to my mind, appears 
to confuse 'Cela",i with 'Caitanya'. However, this 
has become so fashionable and received acceptance in 
such hiSh quarters that it must stand. It is with some 
trepida.tion that I have expressed my disa
reement. 
Our lexicons have aeclared 'do/ajRa -'one who 
detects defects'-to be synonymous with 'Pap#ta'- 
the 'wise or leamed man'. It IS as a 'do/ajiTa' therefore 
that I have noted the above three points. Now as a 
'wise' man, I proceed to commend the book to all 
serious students of Indian Philosophy . We have lately 
had a number of excellent accounts of 'Indian Philo- 
sophy'; but to the best of my knowledge, we have not 
as yet, had any such full and complete account of any 
one system as the one that we find in the present work. 
As already pointed the writer has exhausted all the 
material available-not o.o1y in. print, but also in manus- 
cripts. No student of the system, therefore, can do 
without this excellent work. We wish we had similar 
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handbooks on the other philosophical systems also- 
as fully documented as Dr. Umesha Mishra's work is. 
It is hoped that the work will find readers to pront 
by it, and to emulate the example set by it. 


ALLAHABAD 
November I, 1936 


GANGANATHA JHA 



INTRODUCTION 


THE study of Indian PhilDsophy has emerged, with 
the slow publication of hitherto obscure texts and with 
the gradual widening of interest in original researches, 
from its general and rudimentary stage of the previous 
century into a critical and systematised form today. 
The following pages represent a brilliant attempt of 
this kind and the writer is to be heartily congratulated 
on the manner in which he has made his learning 
bear on the subject. 
The subject chosen for a special study is the Con- 
ception of Matter in Indian Philosophy. It is an in- 
teresting theme and as it covers a wide field the writer 
has done well to restrict himself to a single system 
only, vi
., that of Nyaya-Vai<;e
ika, though he has 
taken the liberty of going afield on occasions for pur- 
poses of comparison and illustration. It may be hoped 
that other writers will, in due course, supplement the 
work, bringing together in a systematised way all 
that other thinkers have got to say on the problem 
of Matter. 
The Conception of Matter is elastic as a study of 
the history of Western Philosophy will show. And 
even in science the conception has gone through a series 
of rapid developments into its recognised meaning 
of the present day physics. Before going further 
into the question it would be proper to take into account 
the meaning the writer himself attaches to the term 
in dealing with the subject. It seems that in his opi- 
nion the entire world is divisible into Self or Atman 
and things other than Self or Ace'fana. What he under- 
stands by Matter is really the entire Not-Self, with all 
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that it implies. The implications of the Not-Self of 
course differ according to the difference in the system 
of thought. 
Every school of thought has had to tackle this 
question in its own way. The Prakrti of Sankhya, 
the Maya of C;ailkara- Vedanta, the Bindu of Southern 
<;aivaism and the Acit of Ramanuja- Vedanta are only the 
diverse views on this very question. Everywhere 
except in the extreme views of Monistic Materialism 
and Monistic Spiritualism there is a sort of dualism 
between Spirit and Matter. The Cirvikas who 
admit nothing but matter in its densest form are 
monists in the sense that to them everything else, 
including conscious and other psychic pheno- 
mena-indeed the whole paraphernalia of the so- 
called spiritual life,-is a function of matter. Being 
advocates of the Doctrine of Chance and opponents 
of Causality they find no room for a transcendent prin- 
ciple in their outlook on Reality. What is believed 
to be immaterial has either no existence at all or is, 
in fact, reducible to a function of matter. The Spi- 
ritual Monism, on the other hand, entertains a different 
opinion, viz. that matter is only a passing semblance 
and that pure consciousness alone is real. The Bud- 
dhist Idealists, the Advaitaism of C;arikara"s school, 
the monistic thinkers of the Kashmira C:aivagama- 
though widely divergent in their general outlook- 
agree in this that nothing but Caitanya is real in the true 
sense, whether it is conceived as vijfiina which is momen- 
,tary or as Brahman or as 
iva-
akti (Prakafa- Vimarfa) 
which is eternal. There is therefore no true parallel- 
ism of Matter and Non-ma.tter here. But even in these 
$ystems the Conception of Matter is not everywhere 
the sa.me. To the Y ogacara the material is only a bye- 
product of VijRina, appearing spontaneously through 
its internal potency under the stress of Vt1sana. To 
c;ankara Matter in its primordial form is nothing but 
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a. synonym of the Original Nescience which erroneously 
but mysteriously attributes itself to the Supreme Intel- 
ligence or Pure Spirit. 'To the Trika Matter is nothing 
but th
 Veiling Power of the Spirit through which the 
Pure Self conceals itself and projects forth the universe 
as an objective reality. It is the Power in the Subject 
by means of which it is able to objectify itself. 
In the dualistic systems however the material 
principle has an independent existence as distinct from 
spirit, so that in whatever manner it is conceived its 
eternal character is vouchsafed. If, for instance, in 
Sailkhya Pm-ula is eternal, Prakrti is no less so. Simil- 
arly in <;ri-Vai
1).avaism Acit is as real as Cit and 
Ifvara, and in Southern C;aivaism Bindu is co-eternal 
with 
iva and t;akti. The other schools including 
Nyaya- V ai
e
ika are similar. Consettuently, even 
when the Self is freed from the limitations incidental 
to its mundane existence and becomes restored to its 
pristine purity the material principle-Prak[ti, Acit 
or Bindu-persists as before. Only the association bet- 
ween the two which caused all the trouble disappears. 
It is clear that in every system of thought Hindu, 
Buddhist or J aina, except Carvaka, the material prin- 
ciple is recognised as evil. Conceived as a power or 
potency only or even as an entity it is the source of all 
misery and tribulation. Every school advocates there- 
fore that the Self to be released from the bondage of the 
world must be freed in every way from its association 
with matter. Mok,a is impossible so long as Matter 
sways the Spirit through its functions. Every code of 
ethico-spiritual discipline is so designed as to ensure 
gradual purification of the Self from the dominating 
effects of accumulated matter in the form of error, 
doubt, vtisanti, karmans etc. and guarding the purified 
Self against further inroads of the latter. 
It is very difficult to define Matter in its widest 
sense and to differentiate it from the Self. In the 
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Si11khya system spirit is all cotlsciousness and matter 
is the universal Dack
tound) etemally existing in a 
state of stable equilibrIum as a potentiality of multiple 
phenomena and sometimes also as a light medium fot 
the expression as it were of, the Conscious Principle 
endoweq with the properties of motion and resistance. 
If it veils, it also unveils, and both the functions are 
effected through motion. The Ramanujas-.i11 fact 
all the Paiicatatrites--conceive of matter as pure and 
impure; and they hold impure matter (that is, Prakrti) 
to be responsible for the conscious souls' linlitations, 
but pure matter or (uddha Sativa is compatible with the 
pure spirit (Cit and IfVara), so that it is believed to per- 
sist on the spiritual plane-which plane itself is made 
of pure matter. This form of matter does not obstruct 
knowledge and bliss and attaches to the Self for ever. 
The necessity of assuming such matter is that of exten- 
sion-as without this there could be no space or ob- 
jective existence. All the V ai
t).ava philosophies have 
had to admit this. The Tantrists also-<;aivas, <;aktas 
etc.-admit this. The Southern <;aivaism believes in 
Bindu which as pure is Mahimtiyti and as impure is 
Mayi. Mahtimaya is pure matter-the constitutive subs- 
tance of the pure planes. The Advaitins-Aupani
ada, 
C;akta, <;aiva, or Buddhist--conceive of Matter as an 
obscuring or limiting power of Reality which has there- 
fore to be transcended. . 
It is hard to say tha.t la.ck of consciousness is charac- 
teristic of ma.tter" for in that case the Pure Self would 
have to be described as material. The V ai
e
ikas 
are usually subjected to a bitter criticism on account 
of their view that the Self in its pure condition or MNkti 
is without consciousness and hence it is tauntingly 
likened to a log of wood or a block of stone and nothing 
more. T<> the Nyiya- V ai
e
ika consciousness etc. are 
iftdeed qualities of the Self, but they are not essential; 
they are produced in the Self on accoW1t of its special 
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contact, ,with the mental principle in motion and the 
presence of certain prdiminary conditions. If these 
conditions happen to be absent, as these do in Mllkti, 
no consQ,Qusrless a.s a quality CDa.n possibly arise. As 
with consciousness so with the other attributes of the 
Self. Thai' consciousness etc. have been described as 
Q.earing an intin;late relation to the Self in which, when- 
ever they are generated, they are said to inhere (sama- 
lIaya) does not mean that they ate essential to the Self, 
for in that case they would never disappear in Mllkti 
when the Self is in its purest condition. They differ- 
entiate the Self from the Not-Self or material principles 
during Sansira only. It has still to be admitted that the 
Self is unique by virtue of the stJarnpayog yata regarding 
its vifc.fagu{Jas. In other words, consciousness etc. char- 
acterise the Self, sometimes by their presence (as in S an- 
lira) and sometimes by their potentiality (svariipayo- 
gyati) as in Mukti, and these attributes are never' asso- 
ciated with Not-Self or Matter. This being the case, 
the criticism of the V ai<;e
ika position as mentioned 
above loses its sting. On the contrary, the Sinkhya 
and Vedanta views too, if analysed from this stand- 
point, would be reduced to a like position. For in 
these consciousness etc. as attributes never pertain 
to the Self-neither in sansiira nor in Mokfaj they be- 
long to the mind (Manas) anti are ascribed wrongly 
to the Self through the error consisting in the identi- 
fication of the Self with the mind. Consequently, 
when the false identification disappears the ascription 
also ceases; and as a matter of fact at this stage these 
phenomena are unable to emerge into being and the 
mind itself ceases to function and to exist. To say that 
the Self
 in Sitikhya and Vedanta, is conceived as Self... 
luminous and that even though consciousness etc. 
do not pertain to it it retains its WJique character in 
MNkti which dUferentiates it from the Not...S
1f ot Mat- 
ter is sin;1ply to take an evasive
. The sta.tement 
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is ttue, but to the etnpitical consciousness the Self... 
luminousness of the Self spoken of above has no mean. 
ing. It is as good fo1': it as absence of consciousness 
etc. familiar to it. * Hente, in the last analysis the 
V ai
e

a position and the Sankhya- V edinta positions 
do not, substantially differ except in the mode of pre- 
sentation. And it may be observed that we actually 
find a similar fling cast at these systems also, much 
like the aspersions of these on the V ai
e
ikas, by 
the Tintrists, who make no secret of their attitude. 
The term r;intahrahmavida is not a laudatory one. 
Bhartthari plainly says that Brahma without 
'akti is as good as Matter. That is, the self- 
luminous character assumed in Brahman (or PurUfo) 
means tha.t 
akti is associated with it, without which 
it would be devoid of all consciousness and power. t 
But even in the Agamas there is a hint at the existence 
of a transcendent condition when the Vimorfo is with- 
drawn into Praktifa (antarlinavimarfa) or more properly 
the two are merged in Unity which is entirely ineffable 
and unpredicable in terms of discursive thought. To 
this Pure Self-so it is called-consciousness etc. as 
attributes cannot be ascribed. Thus the criticism of 
the V ai
e
ika by its opponents proves to be suicidal 
in the long run. 
It has been said ihat matter defiles. But pure 
matter too is recognised in certain systems. The 


1ft Ud
yana himself ma.kes this position cleat in the following 
extract from the .Atmatattvaviveka: A/mii IN IUf/I svapraleafasNI(.- 
/;asvabh41JO'l}Yathl veti ptychl1llap. 
!ae/dho' It C8t Npan;ladaf/l 
Pt«oa, madhyastlxl si Clt imtIhhavaf/l Pf&cha, naiyayi/t:p'li tIt na nai.. 
ylyikam/eJJajRinlfir/luaS1Jllbb4fJa iti niftill'!J4/J. T tidtJlirik/, hi JRlt:ha- 
ji1ina'!7avahirabij4bh4viJ 
1Jah4rabh4tJtt/1. A1t1l.grahHbhipangmJri.,. 
,apral4iitli/alqa
'Ya1/l hi t_.JatJabif'abijaf/l-P. 96. Madana- 
mohana Tarkil,ankata's edition.. 
t Viigripat4 "dtith'411J,tlavalJodhasyd faftJall t 
, Na pralO1filP praM;lta 14 hi praIJaI1fJ1IIarpnl " 
- VlkyapadIya, I. t % 1- 
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names of V

ava Agama or Pa.t1caratra (including 
all the later y ai
Q.ava schools), of C;aiva Agama. (dual.. 
istic, monistic etc.) and, l;akta Agaxna have been refer- 
red to 
teady in a general manner. The Buddhists 
too recognise pure matter. The lowest of the three 
planes of" being, viz. Kamadhatll, represents matter in 
the impure state, but the two higher planes of Ripa 
and Ariipa 'With all their graded subdivisions stand 
for pure matter though of a. more and more attenuated 
character. It is the state of Nirva(1a only which affords 
emancipation from the entanglements of matter alto- 
gether. 
The conception of aklilla-ajilana., as distinguished 
from kli!!a-ajRana, in Buddhist Philosophy also 
shows that so long as there is a;Rana, even though it 
may qot be conducive to kJcfa, matter continues, and 
it has to be transcended in order that Supreme Buddha- 
hood may be :realised. And the process of afrayapar- 
avr lli described and insisted on by Asanga and other 
Mahayana teachers is really the process of transcendence 
of matter through gradual purification. It is indeed 
a process of transmutation pure and simple. The 
bhuta-fuddhi and citta-fllddhi of the Tintric upisani imply 
a similar process of purification. The :recognition in 
Pataiijali's system of ak/#!a-Vftti which in its tendency 
is subversive of the dominating influence of the gN(Jas 
and conducive to N irodha points to the fact that this 
system also believes in the existence and working of 
pure ma.tter (symbolised by Sativa disengaged from the 
other gll(las) as against the accumulated tendencies 
btought on by the action of impure matte! (e.g. T amas*). 


* Rajas represents the principle of action and allies itself to 
both pure and impure matter. It is in a sense the link betweel1 
the two. In manifestations or Nature, however, all the tht
 
p:dttciples arc inter-related, and anyone of them divorced from the 
other two is an absurdity. But beyond manifested Nature the 
system recog.nises the existence or $at/tJa which is never associated 
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The nature of pure matter is marvellous. In 
Christian theology it is described as spiritual mattet. * 
Heavens and the bodies of angels, arch-angels etc. co.n- 
sist of this. In the view of Vai'1}.ava A.caryas too the 
bodies of liberated beings (those who are not in a dis- 
embodied condition), of beings who ate eternally free 
and all the higher celestial planes of existence are pure. 
The four states of gN(Jas, viz. vife/a, avifoio, Jinga and 
alitiga and the 6.ve states of each of the elements (viz. 
Ithnla, svorlJpa, slJk,mo, anv'!Ya and arthavottva) ot. senses 
(viz. grahatta, svarnpa, asmiti, anvaya, and arthavattva) 
represent from different points of view the diffetent 
degrees of what might be called materiality in matter. 
The problem of Matter is jntimately connected 
with that of motion conceived either as krtya or as 
spanda, and with that of Energy or fokti, and may be 
approached from varied angles of vision. A thorough 
study of the question cannot therefore be expected 
in a. single treatise, however carefully devised, intended 
to represent only a particular line of thinking. 
Sanskrit students owe a deep debt of obligation 
to the writer of the present monograph for his highly 
creditable and useful contribution to a study of this 
vexed problem from the poi!1t of view of a particular 
school of Indian Philosophy, a school which on account 
of its advocacy of realism and commonsense in its 
outlook is calculated to have a universal appeal to the 
modern mind. It is possible that there is scope for 


with !}..aIm and T a1/ltJs and which in a sense is supernatural. It is 
described as the lI
dJfj of If1HJ1'a Qtld known as Prak,,;a-Safl1la. 
This is pute matter in the truest sense, and bas no place in Kapila's 
school &$ intetpteted by Igva.raktf!)a, but is fCZSt by Pataii- 
jaJi and his system. The April(,rta-SatltNJ (==y a/h14) of the 
Vaifnavas is an allied eonteptiol1. 
. There ate some Qri- Vaif9*VI scholars who hold that 
II" 
tIIkI-StdhttI is not ani or Matte! at all. but'i, tJ1 .spet«: of Cllifilll.Jil. 
The two views be the 
tJ.. V .
vas are well-mo-wa. 
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dUference .!>f opinion ot interpretation from him on 
disputed issues 4et;e anq t4et e , but the extensive know- 
ledge of original Sanskrit texts (in print or in manus.. 
cript) which the- author has brought to bear upon his 
work is admirable and the full references furnished in 
th.e copious foot-notes will be greatly serviceable to 
all serious students of the subject. The writer in his 
thesis has speciaItt stressed the physical and metaphysi.. 
cal viewpoint of the subject and there is no doubt that 
he has brought together a vast mass of informative and 
illuminating material relevant to the topic. He has 
gone beyond the ground traversed by most of his 
predecessors in the field, e.g., Bodas, Suail, Faddegon, 
Keith and others and though there is not much room 
for original thinking in a subject like this it seems that 
in certain interpretations he has displayed sufficient 
critical insigh.t and po\ver of synthetic imagination. 
Some scholars may be inclined to think that the 
writer should have confined himself to the ancient 
authorities only, but it seems to me that the procedure 
adopted by him in taking note of every view associa- 
ted with 
e school, however divergent from the ori- 
ginal tradition or comparatively recent and insigni- 
ficant, has much to recommend itself. A thorough 
study cannot afford to ignore after-thought or sup- 
plementary growth in the same way as it cannot lose 
sight of the vague adumberations of the earlier un- 
systematic stages, provided the views concerned are 
not inconsistent with the basic unity of the school. 
Broad and hasty generalisations, based on insufficieAt 
data of a localised character are apt to be mis.. 
leading, and it is refreshing to find that the writer has 
been very particular in- attending to and noting the 
minutiae and details of the data utilised, enabling the 
reader himself to look up the references conveniendy 
w.d dtaw his own conclusions, whenever necessary. 
The wott, even as it is, represents a highly useful 
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addition to the literature on Indian Philosophy and will 
I hope be gready appreciated by all students of the sub- 
ject. 


Government Sanskrit College 
Benares 
November I) 1936 


Gopinath Kaviraj 



PREFACE 


IT was in the year. 1922 that I began my higher studies 
in 'Indian Philosophy, especially in Nyaya and Vai- 

e
ika as these are some of those systems which' do 
not generally attract the attention of modem scholars on 
account of their stiffness and intricacies. I continued, 
however, my studies under the careful guidance of my 
father the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pa1J.Qita Jayadeva 
Mishra and some of the best scholars of Nyaya-Vai- 

e
ika of Benares, such as, the late Mahamahopidhya- 
yas PaQ.Qitas VamacaraQ.a Bhanacarya and Ambadasa 
Shastri and Mahamahopadhyaya Pa1)Qita Pha1)ibhii- 

a1}a Tarkavagisha. With the help of these big vete- 
rans I proceeded with my studies on sound orthodox 
lines. I was at the same time fortunate enough to get 
the assistance of Mahamahopadhyaya Pa1)Qita Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Principal, Government Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Benares, with whom I have had the good fortune 
of reading several philosophical works on modern 
critical lines. In fact, I owe every bit of my critical 
knowledge to Kavirajaji; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that without his guidance perhaps it would have 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible, for me 
to place before the scholarly world this humble present. 
Under the sound and continued supervision of 
Kavirajaji
 I continued my studies even when I joined 
the University of Allahabad as a lecturer in Sanskrit 
Department to teach. Indian Philosophy. With his 
advice I then selected the subject for my special study- 
'Conception of Matter in Nyaya... V ai
e
ika Philo- 
sophy', which I, later o.n,. supplicated for the degree of 
CDoctor of Letters' of the University of Allahabad. 
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Mter a continuous work for over twelve years the re- 
sult of my specia.1ised study is presented to the schol- 
a.rly world for the first time in print. Originally, 
the thesis contained only ten chapters including the 
chapter on 'Conclusion', but later on, it was realized 
that the exhaustive treatment of 'Matter' would remain 
incomplete until an
 unless it is supplemented with 
the treatment of 'Not-Matter', that is, 'Spirit' or 'At- 
man'. Hence a very brief treatment of it also has been 
added to the book in a separate chapter. This addi- 
tion has not only added to the better understanding 
of the idea of 'Ma.tter', but also has made the book 
complete in a way; so that the book now would give a 
complete survey of the substances (dra'l!JeitJi) recogni- 
sed In this joint system. f 
My aim in writing this book is to give a clear and 
exhaustive account of the idea of 'Matter' according to 
Nyaya- V ai
e
ika Philosophy. Hence, not only almost 
all the works, both in print and in manuscript, deal- 
ing with the subject have been utilised for the purpose, 
but, as is clear from the bibliography given at the end 
of the book, standard works of other systems also have 
been often made use of. References of Nyaya-Vai- 

e
ika doctrines found in works of other systems have 
helped me sometimes to elucidate them more clearly 
and also to meet the criticisms advanced against them 
by rival schools. 
In interpreting the various doctrines of the systems 
I have ever been careful to keep in mind the angle of 
vision which these two systems represent in the realm 
of Indian Philosophy. And it is needless to say that 
eftbrts ha.ve been made to represent the problems in 
a. clear and dispassionate manner so as to enable every 
student of Indian Philosophy to understand them more 
easily, but as tbe treatment of philosophical systems, 
especi.ny that of Nya.ya... V ai

ika, is so intricate and 
sometimes obscure that I am afraid I may not have 
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achieved my end in every case. Besides, I am fully 
aware of my other shortcomings which may have found 
their place in the bOok also for which I only crave 
pardon of my iq1
al and generous readers. 
I have qpressed in these pagts the viewpoint of 
Nyiya and V ai

ika without having any preconceived 
idea in my mind. I have tried to represent the prob- 
lems on rational basis and on more or less original 
lines. Every care has been taken to find out autho- 
ri
tive statements from the original texts to support 
each interpretation. As it is purely a representation 
of the Nyaya-Vai
e
ika point of view I have not tried 
to give any comparative idea either from the rival 
schools of Indian Philosophy or from the Western 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 
I 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS REGARDING 
DARc;ANA 
I. Darfana-its concept and aim 
PHILOSOPHY is generally considered. to be merely 
speculative. But this is not true of Indian philosophy. 
In India, it is not merely speculative but it has both 
theoretical and practical aspects. Truly speaking, no 
scientific study can neglect either. Moreover, specula- 
tion, unless it is based on and has a counterpart in 
practical experience, is worse than useless. 
This idea is borne out by the use of the word 
Darfana for a system of philosophy in India. The word 
Darfana is derived from the root d{fir (to see) with the 
affix !Ju/ and means-the act of perception. This may 
be either physical or intuitive. Here in the present 
context, it should be understood in the latter sense. In 
other words, only that system of thought deserves to 
be called Darfana which gives us a true picture, frag- 
mentary but faithful, of the whole truth, of course 
through the act of intuitive perception. Hence, the 
different schools of Darfana in Indian thought represent 
the varied phases of the truth viewed from different 
angles of vision. Thus it is clear from the above that 
the use of the words-philosophy, system, school, etc. 
for DarfafJtl is quite misleading unless we beat in mind 
the fundamental cillference between the concept of 
Darf411a and those of philosophy, system, school and 
others. 
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Now t it may be asked here: What is the trNlb 
which a Darfana helps us to realise? The oo1y trulb 
-the final aim of Indian thought-is the perception- 
the direct realisation-of the Alman. All the Darfanaj 
aim at the true knowledge of the Alman according to 
their own angles of vision. Add almost all the Darfanas, 
accordinglYt follow the common line of treatment for 
achieving their end. So says, the c;.rNti: Almti va ar, 
dra!favyap f1"otavyo manlavyo nididhytisitov..yo Jlaitrf:Yi, 
Alma vi are darfanena {fava'(1ena malyi vtjiitinena ida'!1 
sarva'!1 vidilam. That is, the Alman is to be perceived; 
it is the Alman of which we should hear from the f'utis, 
it is the Alman about which we should reason and 
upon which we should meditate; 0 Maitreyi I it is 
through the direct realisation of the' Alman, achieved 
through ;ravatza t manana and nidtdhytisana that every- 
thing is known. 1 In... other words, it is through the 
process of {f'a1Ja(la t manana and ntdidhytlsana that the 
({orfana of the Alman takes place. 
By f'ava'(1tJ we mean learning the truth about the 
Alman-the trNth itself-from the prutis. Now, had 
the enquirer after the truth had full faith (f1'addhti) in 
the words of the f1'NtiS, he would have at once got the 
illumination needed. II But as a human being, he is 
beset with doubts and wrong notions, which stand in 
the way of his immediate conviction. He then sets 
about collecting arguments in support of what he has 
heard from the fl"//tis. This stage of reasoning, as based 
upon the premisses supplied by the {flllis, is known as 
manana. This iswhat speculative philosophy in India. 
attempts to represent. 8 But, as pointed out above, 
mere speculation cannot lead us to the /ruth. It seems 
1 B
U, II...iv-s. 
· (I) t;,.tJt/Jbb4" labhat, jR4nalll-BG, 4-59; (z) 
raJJha ta 
fJrahlllarjiRin' paralllfJ1/I stidhanam-C;Bhi on. BtU, lI..i-l. 
t 
""I4.(JiI pfJf'1Ic,4 l/JiJI1Ifli"basih4patla1Jl ,J4111ibNr/ll1lllllNl1lliti.. Sa 
ti""Jt./iJgillt414tafl-Tlt.. under NS., I. i. 1; p. 70. 
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quite possible that the conclusions arrived at through 
speculation might be ()verthrown at any moment by 
counter-reasoning df a stronger nature.' Examples of 
such supersession. abound in both science and philoso- 
phy. The enquirer cannot re1y upon this. It is 
necessary) therefore, to verify the rational conclusion 
through practical experiments; just as in geometry, 
demonstration is supplemented by experimentation. 
This practical verification is reached through nididJ?yti- 
safJ4. The conclusions of the previous stage are hereby 
realised as true and unassailable. These are the steps 
which are recognised in Indian philosophy and which lead 
to the direct realisation of the truth) that is) the Alman. Ii 
This makes it quite clear that by philosophy 
(Darfana) in Inma one understands something more 
than mere speculation. It is, therefore
 ,vrong to use 
even the term' Philosophy' for Darfana. But for want 
of a more a.ppropriate word we are constrained to retain 
the term) but we must not lose sight of the distinction. 
noted above. 
It is also a wen-known fact that the origin of 
DtJrfana in India is almost forgott
n. We do not possess 
any chronological account as to when the great JJ.!is 
and Yogins began to dream of philosophy. In the 
absence of such a. record we can only depend upon 


4 (I) KUBha, I-ii-8; (2) Itafca niigamflp,amyerlhe kevaJena tarke!la 
pratyavasthiitavyam. . . .yasmiinniraganJiih pllrusotprek,iimiifranibandhan- 
iistarkii aprati!!hitii bhavantylltprek!iiyi ntrankufatvaf. T alha hi 
kaiJ&ldabhiyliktairyafnenotprektitiistarkii abhryllktatarairanyalribhiis- 
.Janta iti na pratl!!hitatva1ll tarlear.iim rakyaol samifrayitlim plirN/am- 
ativairlipyat etc.
Bha. on BS, II. 1. I I. 
(3) YatneniillNmito'pyarthap kIIfaJalranlimatrbhip I 
Abhi.JNktatarairanyaira'!Jathait/opapiitlyate II VP, 1-34. 
(4) No IihaIN dinmii(lhap sahasre(lipyanliminairviparyayasafJI sk.4ra.. 
IIIdpalla.Jati- Tat., p. 49. 
IS 
rNteh (1'IIl1Jatmiina'll tadanli samaNNleriinfaVapli/o 
tJinifdtJllIIJP:Jiidatha vihitaheyavyatilearafJI I 
Upasita [f'IIhJi famatlamavir4maikavibhavo 
b
th;!1ai dftapra,iJhivihitairyogatJiJhibhip \I A. v, p. 131. 
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bypotheses helped by anumana of the type of {'laval, 
meaning, inferring the cause from the effect. Thus we 
know that the earliest form of systematised thoughts is 
represented by the SiUras of the different philosophical 
systems. This itself presupposes a stage when there 
was no systeniatisation of these thoughts, which is quite 
evident from the study of the pre-Upani
adic literature 
:and the Upani
ads. In these we do not see any syste- 
matic arrangen1ent of the ideas and the views represented 
later on by different schools of thought. It appears 
that the thoughts contained in these were the common 
property of the inteUectual community of the country. 
Perhaps, there was no need of systematisation at that 
time. But later on, due to Inte]]ectual degeneration 
or some other Inevhable cause the {current J deas were 
assimilated in certain cases by different schools and 
formed the backgrounds of distinct lines of thinking 
in subsequent ases, As time went on such Jines of 
thinking multiphed in number and began to develop 
each its own individual character. Many of the ideas 
which are inseparably associated with certain systems 
at present had then been in a floating condition. But 
these ideas and the views are no doubt demonstrated 
truths; and as such, they give evidence of a stage when 
there had been going on intellectual deliberatton
 
.amongst the then existing scholars in order to come 
to certain truths. In this way, we can trace the origin 
of Indian philosophy to a certain extent. 
2.. Varieties of Darfana 
While dealing with the Darfonas it will not be out 
.of place, it seems, to consider the number of Darfanas 
recognised from time to time in India. We have been 
hearing much of the six Darfonal. But which are these 
six Darfanas? As to this there is no agreement amongst 
the writers of philosophical compendia. Thus Han- 
bhadra Siit1n, a Jaina writer, of abOut 1168 A..D. means 
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by six systems Bauddha, Naiya.yika, Kapila, Jaina, 
V ai
e
ika and J ai
niya. · 
Another Jaina' writer 
named Jinadatta Surin, of 
about 122.0 A.D.a' includes Jaina, Mimarpsa, Bauddha, 
Sankhya, <;ai,V'tr and Nastika under the six Darfanas. 8 
, The next Jama philosopher, 
JIaladhari <;ri Raja
e- 
khara Surin, of about 1348 A.D.," enumerates another 
kind
 of division, namely, Jaina, Sankhya, Jaimirnya, 
Yoga, 1 0 V ai
e
ika and Saugata. 
Turning towards the references of the Brahmanic 
writers, we find that according to the son of the well- 
known commentator, Mallinatha, who must have 
flourished in the 14th century A.D.,l1 .)a{idarfana includes 
p
\
 Jaimini, Vyasa, Kapila, Ak
apada and KaQ.ada. u 
J ayanta Bhatt a , who must have lived before the 
11th century,t8 appears to include under .)a!tarkj1f: 
Mimarp.sa, Nyaya which includes V ai
e
ika, Sankhya l 
Arhat, Bauddha and Carvaka. 
In the Hp.ya
ir
a-Paiicaratra, a Brahmanic work, 


6 Bauddha1Jl nazyayika1Jl sankhya1Jl jama", vaife,;ka1Jl tatha I 
]aiminiyaRca namiinz darfananamamiinyaho II 
DS, Verse 3. 
T HIL, p. 15 2 . 
8 Jama", mazma'!lsalea", bauddha", saizkhya'!l faivaR(a naltikam I 
Svasvatarkavibhedena jiniyiddarfaniini !at I' VV. 
"HIL, p. lB. 
10 The expressions Yogamata and 9a;vamata appear to be used 
for the same school, namely, Nyaya. The use of the word Yoga in 
this sense is also found in the Nyaya-Bha
ya l-i-29. It appears to 
have been wrongly interpreted in the sense of V ai
e
ika-Khadyota 
by Dr. Jhi on ibid. 
11 HIL, p. 3 80 . 
12 Panzner,aiminefcaiva vyisasya leapilasya ca I 
I Ak!apidasya lea!Jidasya. . . . . . in his Comm. on the PRY of 
Vidyadhara. 
18 HIL, p. 147. The earliest reference of Ja.yanta is found in 
Gange
's TC, Upamana, p. 61, wherein the former bas been called 
Jarannaiyayiktl. This Gai1ge
 is put in the 13 th century-PWSS. 
Vol. III, p. 13;. 
a NM. Vol. I., p. 4. 
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supposed to have been introduced in Bengal by Raji 
Ballala Sen (about 1158-1170 A.D. or earlier) as well 
as in the Gurugiti of the Vis:vasara Tantra, the six 
systems are: Gautama, KaQ.ada., Kapila, Patadjali, 
Vyisa and Jaimini. H1 
The compiler of the Sarvamatasangraha divides 
the schools of Indian thought under two main heads: 
Vaidika and Avaidika. The former is subdivided into 
Mimaqlsi, Sankhya and Tarka and the latter into 
Bauddha, Arhata and Lokayata. 16 
The author of the Artha
astra appears to include 
under the philosophical systems Sankhya, Yoga and 
Lokayata. 21 
The Sarvasiddhantasangraha, 
ttributed to <;ai1- 
. karica
a, enumerates a different classification: Lokaya- 
tika, Arhata, the four Buddhist schools, V ai
e
ika, 
Nyaya, the two schools of Purva-Mimatpsa, Sitikhya, 
Pataiijali, Veda- Vyasa and Vedanta. 
Madhavacarya in his Sarvada.r
anasaii.graha e.nume- 
rates many more, namely, Carvika, Bauddha, .Arhata, 
Raminuja, Piir.Q,aprajfia, Nakuli
a-Pi
upata, c;aiva, 
Pratyabhijfii, Rase
vara, Aultikya, Ak
apada, Jaimini, 
PiQ,ini, Sankhya, Pitafijala and (:iti.kara. 

{adhusiidana Sarasvati in his Prasthanabheda 
divides Darfana into Astika and Nistika. Under the 
former he includes Nyaya, V ai
e
ika, Karma- Mimitpsa, 
<;ariraka-Mimarp.sa, Pataiijala, Paiicaritra and Pa.
upata; 
whi]e under the latter, he includes the four schools 
of Buddhism, Digambara school of Jaina, and the 
11 GaNtaflldf]d ka(lJt1asya letzpilasya }aJailjal,; , 
VjlsllJ)a jaifIJilllftapi i1arfanlini ,a;eva /Ji 11 HILt p. I J 3, 
Ft.n. 3. 
16Iba hi rhiviJhJni vil'irtlf4slrlrzi vaiJilcavaiJik4bhlJ.it. Tan; tll 
praly,lta", Jrividhifli-11lilllilJls1san!eb.Jatarkabhedit bltl«lt1h4rhattJ/(JJ:4.. 
JtltabbtJittll-pP. 14- t J . 
IT I.i- t., p. 6. 
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'School of Citvika. 18 But in his Siddhintabindu,19 a 
oommentaty on <;a.nkaracirya's Da
a
loki, he speaks 
of the schools of Cirvika, namely, Dehitmavida, 
Pratyeka-Indriyatmavada., Militendriyatmavada, Atma- 
Manovida a.nq Pr
atmaV'ada, of Saugata. (VijM.navida), 
lvIadhyamika, Digambara, V ai
e
ika, Tirkika, Pri- 
bhakara, Bhitta, Sankhya, Patafijali and Aupani
ad 
{<;ai1kata-Vedinta). Gauc;la-Brahmananda, while com- 
menting upon it, includes V aibhi
ika and Sautrantika 
under Buddhism and says that the six N astika-darfanas 
are: Cirvaka, the four schools of Buddhism and the 
Digambara school of J aina while V ai
e
ika and others 
represent the six Astika-darfanas. 20 But this is possible 
only when the two Mimarpsa schools are not taken 
separately. 
Pu
padanta, however, like an old writer, as he 
undoubtedly is, thinks that there are only four schools of 
philosophy, namely, Sankhya, Yoga, Pa
upatimata and 
Vai
1Java.21 It may be pointed out that the author refers 
to the Astika-darfanas alone in the above enumeration. 
The author of Nyayako
a is of opinion that there 
are only six Darfanas, namely, two Y ogas, meaning, 
Sitikhya and Pataiijala, two Mimarp.sas, meaning, Piirva 
and Uttara Mimatpsas; and two Tarkas, that is, Nyaya 
and V ai

ika. 22 This also is, undoubtedly, said of the 
Astika-darfanas. 
The author of Sarvamatasailgraha is of opinion 
that the Indian thought (Victirafastra) is divided into 
two- Vaidika and Avaidika, each consisting of three 
subdivisions, namely, Mirnatpsa, Sankhya and Tarka. 


18 A c6mm. on the Mahimnabstotra of PufPadanta, Verse 7. 
11 Verse. I. 
to p. 110. 
Ij Mahimnabstotra, Verse 7. 
II 'DvaN yogatl dtJe &a 1II111J81/111 a"atI farlt.4viti ,ajblllihlp.-Ft. n. 2, 
pp. ,17- 18 . 
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undet the former head while Bauddha t Arhat and 
Lokiyata under the latter." 
These are the various divisions and subdivisions 
of Indian Darfana. The Jaina writers and some Brah- 
manic writers also have taken into account both the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox schools. But it is 
difficult to say on what basis these divisions are made. 


II 
METAPHYSICAL POSITION OF VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 


The points of difference between the various schools 
of Darfana may be of several kinds. Here an attempt 
is made to determine the relative place of various 
systems of thought on the basis of the triple relation 
between I. the subject and the object (] nata-knower 
and ]R!)'a-knowable), z. the subject and the knowledge 
(lUli and ]Rina)t and 3. object and the knowledge 
U R!y a and ] ikina). 
The mutual relation of the terms may be studied 
in the following manner: 
(1) ] Rata versus fiana, 
(2.) f iiina versus ] ii
'Ya, and 
(3) fRita versus fReya. 
Of these, the first may be split up, thus- 
(a) IRaTi same as IRina, and JRaTi distinct from 
J Rana, while 
The second a,s- 
(b) Jnana same as Jiieya
 and Jiitina distinct from 
J H!ytJ. 


.. pp. 14-1 s. 
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The third-It win be seen that the possibilities 
of this fonn would follow naturally from the above 
mentioned two forms. - 
Now, to find out the place of a particular school 
of Indian thought we should takf! each of the two 
forms under (a) 'and (b) se
ately and study it in detaiL 
I.-Thus to begih wIth the first variety, we find 
that J Rtita is either ideNtical with J iitina or is different from it. 
I.-In the former case, prominence (pradhanya) 
may be given sometimes to one and sometimes to the 
other. 
(1) Thus when ] iiata is prominent, real and eternal, 
while J Rana is but a subsidiary, the former (J Ratti) may 
be looked upon either as essentially both drkfaktyat- 
maka and krtytifaktyatmaka by which the ] Rata is both 
the absolute consciousness (dra/!a) and the doer (kartr)J6 
or essentially drk;aktyitmaka (absolute consciousness 
itself) alone, according to which the J Rata is only the 
absolute consciousness and not the doer. 215 The former 
represents the Kashmir c;aivaism while the latter is 
represented by Sankhya- Yoga. In the former case, 
the J Rata, is prominent, real and eternal and is also 
entirely free (svatantra) and as such, is the doer (karta)SI 
as well. Therefore, when it so desires, it manifests itself 
into two aspects-one representing the ] nata which 
is then essentially the doer (kart i) and the other the 
] Rana which represents both the consciousness and the 
doership (kartrtva). In spite of the fact that] Rana is sub- 
sidiary to ] Raja it is in no way less real and less eternal. 
It is almost the same. The ] Rata is either the 
iva in 
Whom consciousness is unlimited and so is His doer- 
ship (kartrtva) or is the PurU/a in which case both the 
conSClousness and the doership are limited as it is within 
U Citkr!yJ dtileartrtJ-IP., I. v. 12., p. 200; atifaktir-dffirili, 14 
tlf4lltJhiyii titilUJr/(talva-AG on Ibid; IP., I. i. 1-
 ; I. vi. II; I. 
viii I. 
2S YS., II. 2; SK., 19, 6S. 
26 PH., SiittaS I-.t; PS, I. iv. '4. 
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the influence of Mqya.1'I The J ikina as
 is not. 
but the t:;akti which is essentially' of the form of dr
 
and IertJa. 
In the latter case the ] Mta, which is no other than 
the Purula, is only an uninterested spectator (ball';). 
It has no kal"trtva. 28 as is also cleat when it is said- 
dra/!a drfimairap. ie The prominence belongs to this 
very Seer. It is also real and eternal. 8 0 The conscious- 
ness (drfi) which is the very nature of the ] nata is here 
made to represent the ] Dana aspect as subsidiary to the 
] Rita. But its real nature should not be overlooked, 
It is equally real, etemal 81 and free from kal"lftva. 
(2.) All this is when IRrita is identical with Jf1iina 
and the prominence is / iven to the former. Now, when 
] Rana predominates an 1 Rrilti follows it, J Rana is rea1, 
but it may be either k.,a(1ika, momentary, or eternal. 
In both cases it is polarised into I Rana and j fiata. In 
the former case, it represents the Buddhist Vij.tianavada 
school and in the latter, the C;::arikara school of- 
Vedanta. 
In the former case, J nana is represented by the 
Pravrttivijiiana, while jRtita by Alayavyiitina. In the 
latter case, on the other hand, ] iiana means Brahman, 
that is, Caitanya, while] iiita is represented by Ipara or 
fwa. 
1.-When fRala, on the other hand, is distInct from 
] liana, ev.en then both may be real and inseparably 
associated together. 
(I) Here a.lso, when JRalti js made prominent, it 
may be either eternal or non-etemal. The former may 
be
 again, conceived as ja;a or ajatja. The ja{ia form 


If PH., Siitras 9"'Jo. 
a8 SK., 19,6,. 
28 ys., II. .10. 
80 SK., It. 
a1 YBhi on YS. J II. a. 
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of ] iiiti is either self-illumined (svaprakafa) or enligh- 
tened by others (non-svaprakafa). The svaprakAfa- 
lRita is represented by the' two schools of Piirva-Mi... 
marpsa, namely, BhattaU and Prabhakara. 33 The non... 
svaprak4fa a.spe<;t is represented by Nyaya and V a.i
e
ika 
schools. The non-eternal form, on the other hand, 
is represented by the Materialistic school of Carvaka. 
Now, when the ] Rata is aja
, it may be subdivided 
into atomic (parama,nu-pariula,na), intermediary (ma- 
dhyama-parimitJa) and all-pervasive (vibhu-parima.na). 
Of these, the all-pervasive form does not include any 
system of Indian thought. The intermediary aspect 
represents the J aina school. According to it the] Rtitti 
is the support of ] firina and as such, is different from 
the latter though they are inseparably connected with 
each other. 84 Both are eternal. 85 The dimension of 
the Atman which is the ] RaTa is of the size of the 
organism wherein it takes its abode for the purpose 
of experiencing pleasure and pain. 38 
The atomic form of fRiti may, on the basis of the 
relation between the individual self Uiva) and the 
IfVara, be further split up as possessing difference 


32 C;v, pp. 690; 693. SB, p. 110; Panch, chitradipa. The DSV 
is of opinion that the .Alman according to Bhatta being of Iimi. 
ted.dimension (miirta) differentiates itself from that of Prabhikara. 
But we know that this is quite inconsistent with the Mimirp.si 
conception of the Alman. The conception of vlbhNtva is quite 
incompatible with that of miJrtatva (f;V, p. 693)' 
4t8 C;V, Atman-section, Verses 142-45; SB., p. no; IPM., pp. 
91-94, 100; SD., p. 122; M. M. Anantaknr:;ta <;astri's intro. to 
PrabhakaraviJaya, p. 27- 
The Atman is always a subject and never an object of ahalll- 
pratitij .s a matter of fact, there is no such thing as pure ahampraflti 
other than the pra/in of objects in which the Alman reveals itself 
just like the object_ Hence, the Alman may be assumed to be 
l1IapraleJifa according to Prabhikara. 
.4 NAV., 
Oj NAVY., p. 48. 
lIS PKSS., p. 40, quoted in DS., p. 9. 
I' DS., Githa 2.. 
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UivefIJarabheda) , or identity UitJefVartibh,da), or both 
diierence and identity UivefVarabhedabheda). The first 
may be subdivided into two-one when the Jiva fonns 
an a1jJeft of IfVara and the other when it is not so. The 
former represents the Ramanuia school according to 
which the Cft, which is the jRtiti,31 is distinct from 
] nana 88 which is clear from the fact that the ] Ritti 
illuminates itself even without the help of the ] iitina. S9 
The ] Ratti is eternal,40 self-illuminating (aja(ia)41 and 
atomic'l in nature. The ji1 J a is different from IfVara 
who is the ntyanti of the former. 48 It has been recog- 
nised as a separate entity although dependent upon, 
rather an aspect of, IfVara." The very name Vififfa- 
dvaita given to this system lends a support to the above 
fact. The latter, that is, when the jiva is not an aspect 
of IfVara, may be subdivided into two-one when the 
jwa is a (:akti of the IfVara 4 1$ in which case it represents 
the Caitanya school of V ai

avaism and the other 
when the fwa is not so. In this aspect it represents 
the Madhva school. In the former case, the Jiva is 
the ] iiita. 46 Although J nana is the very nature of the 
fiva yet the former should be taken to be an insepar- 
able attribute of the latter, which shows that they 
are different from each other.'" The Jiva is both eternal 
and self-illuminating.'" It is also atomic U and is different 


8T TT., p. 18. 
88 TT., pp. " 22, 3" 
3D TTBhi., p. 22. 
40 TT., pp. 5, 10. 
4' TT., pp. " 10. 
.a TT.
 pp. 51 11-13; YMD.) p. 73. 
4a TT., pp. S, 13. 

" TT., pp. S, 10. 
44 SR., p. 334. 
U SR., p. 3 2 9. 
-If SR., pp. 16, 302, 3 2 9. 
.a" SR., pp. 320, 3 2 9-3°. 
&9 SR., P. 
Z9. 
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from IfVara 50 of Whom it is only a talastha-fak.ti.1S1 
The latter refers to the 1Ylidhva school. According to 
this school also the Jiva is distinct from J Rana. It is 
eternalli2 and. self-illuminating. 1S3 It is atomic in 
nature. '14 Although fiva is an aspe.ct (not in the form 
of a fakti) >of lpara yet it is different from Him. GO 
The second aspect of the atomic form of the] iiita 
represents the Vallabha school. It also holds, like 
other V ai
1.1ava schools, that the Atman is distinct from 
] iiana though they are inseparably connected with each 
other. G6 The f Rata is eternal, 51 self-
luminating5S and 
atomic. G9 But the system differs from all other V ai
1.1ava 
schools in holding the identity between fiva and the 
TfVara. tJo Hence
 it is called (:uddhadvaita. 
The last subdivision, namely, that which believes 
both in the difference and the identity existing between 
}iva and IftJara, may be further subdivided into two 
aspects-one when IfVara, that is, Brahman, is regarded 
to be manifesting Himself (parir/(imi) and the other 
when it is not so. The former refers to the Bhiskara 
school of Vedanta while the latter represents the 
Nimbarka school. Both these schools are supporters 
of the bhedabhedavada. &1 Both believe in the eternity, 
self-illuminating 82 and atomic 03 nature of the f fiita, and 


511 SR., p. 19 8 ; Siddhantadar
ana, p. 41. 
51 SR., p. 334. 
:12 SDS., p. 139, B. O. R. I. Edition. 
53 Ibid. 
1i4 PS., p. 74 b along with MSSS. 
1115 PS., and MSSS; pp. 24b, 32.a, 141b; SDS., p. 128 
1i4 Nirl)ayar
lava of Bilakn!)a Bhatta, pp. 20-21, 63-6,. 
5'1 Ibid. 
58 Subodhini, I. ii. 2 h p. 2-'; Prasthina., p. S 9. 
119 Nirnayarnava, p. 160. 
6(1 CuddhadvaitamartanQa of Giridharaji p. 8. 
81 Bhiskara) I. i. 4; pp. 16"18; SR.) p. 345; Veda., p. 32.; VRM 
.on D<;., pp. 91-92.; <;M.) Verse )6. 
62 VRM., on 1><;., p. ;. 
61 Bhiskara, IV. iv. 15, P..2.47; VRM on DC;., p. 3. 
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in so far they agree with the above mentioned schools 
of V ai
t)avaism. The only point of difference between 
the Bhaskara and the Nimbarka schools is that the 
former believes in the manifesting nature (pari!lainitva) 
of IfVara u while .the ]atter does not. 
(2) With regard to the other possible alternative, 
namely, that the inata is distinct from J nana which is 
prominent, it may be said that there is no system under 
Indian thought where ] nana is recognised as different 
from the ] natri as well as prominent having the ] nata 
as a subsidiary. Hence: the treatment of this aspect 
cannot be attempted here. 
In the same manner, the relation and nature of 
]filina and Jii
'Ya can be fou
d out with a view to 
differentiate one school from another. 
;. Thus ] Dana may be looked upon as the same as' J n!y a 
or distinct from it. In the former case. agaJn, promin- 
ence may be given either to J iiana or to J iieya. 
(1) Now, when prominence is given to Jiiana it is 
either momentary (k;a!lika) or non-momentary. The 
former is represented by the Buddhist school of 
Vijiianavada according to which there is no difference 
between J Rrina and J ii!ya which, in its turn, is nothing 
but forms of cognition. 66 This itself shows that the 
JDrina is prominent while the Jneya is its subsidiary. This 
J Dana is also momentary. 60 The non-kia(lika aspect 
may be, again, subdivided according to the nature of 
J Rana which is either essenrlally active or essentially 
non-active. In the former case. ] nana is really the 
crea.tive agent of the empirical world, as both icchtifakti 
and kr!yaiakti belong to it. 61 This aspect is repre- 
sented by Kashmir <;aivaism. In the latter case, on 
the other hand, it is not at al1 active. In fact, it is 
U Bbiskara, pp. 8h 96, 10'''104, 164. 
08 sss., Verse 6, p. 12.. 
86 SSS_
 Verse 9, p. 12.. 
8'1' PH., Siltta s, p. 13- 
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only the adhi//hana or the substrate of the empirical 
world. It is, therefore, that the Brahman is known as 
adhi!thana-cailanya. This represents the <;atikara. school 
of Vedanta. 
(2.) With regard to the other aspect it may be 
pointed out that under this head there is no school in 
Indian thought according to which f iieya may be 
regarded prominent and identical with fiitina. fiiana 
can in no way be regarded as a subsidiary. Hence, no 
attempt can be made to deal with this aspect here. 
4. (I) Coming to the other variety, namely, when 
f nana is regarded as distinct from f iieya, prominent and 
eternal,88 it may be either svaprakafa or non-svaprakti;a. 
The former is represented by the school of J aina while 
the latter refers to the schools of Ra:manuja and Ma:dhva. 
As for the Jaina school it is true that it differentiates 
Jnana from fiieya. 69 fiiana is both eternaFo and self- 
illuminating. 11 According to the Ramanuja school the 
Jiieya aspect is unconscious (ocit)72 and is, consequently, 
different from fiiana which belongs to the Atman 
alone. lS This fiiana is non-self-illuminating/' The 
Ma:dhva school agrees with the schools of Ramanuja 
and Jaina in holding that fiiana and fiieya are two 
distinct entiries 75 and that the former is, in this connec- 
tion, prominent and eternal. But it differs from the 
Jaina in holding the fiitina to be not self-illuminating. '16 
(2.) When fiieya, on the other hand, predominates, 
it may be looked upon as eternal or non-eternal. The 


68 TT., p. 3
' 
1>9 NA VV., p. 48; GW}.a. on 
DS, pp. 138, 16 I. 
'10 NA V., verse 32. 
n Pramii(laf/J svapar4bhasijiMnam-NA V., p. Ij NA VV., p. ; I. 
ra TT., p. 4 1 . 
18 TT., p. 22. 
" Svat!'Yatirik.fapra!t:pfakam- TT'J p. 35; SvayafIJprakiifarahi- 
fa/hlalll- TTBhi., p. 35. 
15 PS., and MSSS., p. 8Ib. 
'18 SDS., p. 7 1 , Calcutta edition. 
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former may be divided into jatja (unconscious) and 
ajat/a (self-illumining). The latter aspect represents 
the schools of Bhaskara and Va11abha. According to 
Bhaskara the ] neya, which represents the extra-mental 
world, is the manifestation of the Brahman itself,ri and 
as such, it possesses real existence. 78 The difference 
between the two is due to upadhis/ 9 As the empirical 
world (pra.Ranca) is an effect of Brahman it is said to be 
aja(ia.tto Similarly, according to the school of Vallabha 
the J iieya, which' is eternal,81 is of the very nature of 
Brahman even in the empirical state. 82 It is also, on this 
very account, ajatja. 
The Jatja aspect of the eternal form of Jii
a may 
be split up into two aspects-one evolving and the 
other non-evolving. The former refers to the Nim- 
barka school according to which the Jncya is eternal lss 
and different from ] iana which is the dharma of J nata. 84. 
Further:- the school believes in the evolving nature of the 
empirical world. 8ri The ]atter, that is
 the non-evolving 
aspect may be cognisable through the direct means of 
right cognition and inference, or through the direct 
perception, inference, analogy (upamana) and valid 
testimony ( fabda), or through direct perception, 
inference: analogy, valid testimony and implication 
(arthapatti), or through the above mentioned five means 
of tight knowledge and the non-perception (anupa- 
labdhi) which is also another means of right cognition. 
The first refers to the. V ai
e
ika school ss , the second 


" Bhaskara
 p. 17. 
T8 Bhiskara, pp. IO
 17, 19, .10. 
TO Bhaskara, IV. iv. 4, p. 24
. 
sc Bhiskara, pp. 19, 89, 164-6,. 

" PR.. p. '4. 
1'2 PR., p. S 4. 
88 VB., p. 2..S. IPR., Yo). II, p. 752. 
" }111in4frlUab-VRM. on DC;., Verse 1. p
 4; Ibid.) pp. 40, 44. 
80 VB., p. 2'; VRM. on D<;." Verse 3. 
86 TR., p. }6. 
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to the Nya.ya,81 the third to the Pra.bha.kara Mimatpsa 88 
while the fourth to the Bha.tta school of Piirva- 
Mima.msa.. 89 
U
der non-eternal type of Jii
a we may have two 
subdivisions, namely, momentary (k.!(JfJika) and non- 
momentary. The latter represents the school of 
Ca.rv-aka. The former may be either looked upon as 
cognisable through direct means of right knowledge 
(pratyak.fagocara) millnJy or as cognisable through 
inference. The former includes the V aibha
ika90 school 
,vhiJe the latter the Sautrantika0 1 school of Buddhism. 


81 NBha., I. i. I. 
88 PP., p. 44. 
89 <;D." pp. 37, 59, 7 2 , 74, 16, 8 
 
00 SSS., p. 14. 
91 SSS., p. 13. 
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The following ate the charts to illustrate the 
differences between the various schools of Indian 
thought as explained above:- 


I. · ]Rafii as indentical with IRdna 
(1) I I 
Prominent, Real and Eternal 
I 


I. 1l 
Essent1a y 
DrkllfiYa,aklYdtmak a 
I 
I I 
Jnati J nina 
(Essentially Karla) (Drfe.-leriYafafe.li) 
=C;iva or Puru
a = (;a kti 
I I 
I 
Kashmir C;aivaism 


I 
Essentiall, 
Drfe.fafe.tyatmafe.a 
I 
I I 
Jnata Jnana 
{Essentially (Drk-<';akti= 
Drol!a only) Svariipa- 
=Puru
a Caitanya) 
I I 
I 
Sankhya- Yoga 


(1) 


I 
Joana 
I 
PromInent and Real 
I 


I 
K
anika 
I 


I 
J iiata 
(.AI4JavijRana) 
I 


I 
Eternal 
I 
I-
-----I 
Jfiana Jiiiita 
(Brahman- (Ifvara ot' 
Caifanya) fiva) 
I I 
I 
f;ankara- Vecliinta 


I 
Jiiana 
(PratJt lli- 
ViJi1ina) 
I 


I 
Vijdinavicla 
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2. 
(I) 


IRati as Jistill# /,.011/ IRina 
I 
Prominent' 
! 


I 
Non-eternal 
I 
Cirviika 


I 
Eternal 
\, 


I 
J a 4a 
I 


A j i 4 a 


I 
Non-Svapraka
a 
I 


, 
Svapraka
a 
I 
I I 
Bhatta Prabhikara 


I 
Nyiya 


.1 . k 
V al
esl a 


I 
Vibhu- 
Parimana 


I 
Paramanu- 
Parimana 
I 


I 
Madhyama- 
Parlmana 
I 
Jaina 


I 
Jive
var;i- 
bheda 
I 
Vallabha 


I 
Jive
vara- 
hhedibheda 
I 


I 
Jive
vara- 
bheda 
I 


1 
Is:vara- 
Brahman-is 
non- Parinami 
I 
Nimbarka 


I 
Jiva-an aspect 
of Is:vara 
I 
Ramanuja 


I 
jiva-not an 
aspect of 
I
vara 
I 
A <;akti' ( - Ta
stha- Not a <;akt
 (=Tatastha- 
<;aku) of Is:vara <;akti) of ts:vara 
I I 
Caitanya Midhva 
(2.) With regard to the other possible alternative it 
may be said that under no system of Indian thought it 


I 
Is:vara
Brahman- 
is Parinimi 
I . 
Bhiskara 
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is possible to recognise IRina as prominent and fnata as 
its subsidiary when both are different from each other. 
Hence, no chart is possible here. 


3. 
(1) 


Jnlina as the sallie as Jneya 
. I 
Prominent 
I 


j 
]f1ana 
I 


I 
J fieya 


-r 
Non-K
al1ika 


I . 
K
anlka 
I 
Vijiianavada 


I 
1- ----- ---- 
Essentially active 
(=the creative agent 
of Prapafica) 
K t .1 r' . 
aS11mlt '.(atvalsm 


I 
Essentially non-active 
(=adhi
thana or 
adhara of Prapafica) 
I 
<;ankara- Vedanta. 


(2) Under this head there is no system in Indian 
thought where }fieya can be regarded as prominent and 
iiata as its subordinate. Hence, this aspect cannot be 
treated here. 


4. jRdna as distinct from ]ifeya 
(1) I 
Prominent and Eternal 
I 


I 
Non-Svapraka
a 
I 
I I 
Ramanuja Madhva. 


I 
Svapraka
a 
I 
Jama 
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IRina as Jistillft from ]fleya 
I 
P.tominent and Real 
I 


(2) 


I 
Eternal 
__1________ 
I I 
Jac;la Ajada 
I I L_ 1 
Bhiskara Vallabha 


I 
Ksanika 
I 


I 
Non-eternal 
I 
I 
Non-Ksanika 
I 
Carvaka 
I 
Pratyaksagocara 
( =anumanagam-ya) 
I 
Sautrantika 


I 
Pratyak
a- 
gocara 
I 
Vaibha
ika 


I 
Evolving 
I 
Nlmbarka 


I 
Non-evolving 
I 
I
 


I 
Pratyak
anumana- 
gocara 
I 
V al
eslka 


I 
Pratyaksanumanopa- 
mana
abdagocara 
I 
Nyaya 


I 
Pratyak
a 
numano- 
pamina- 

a bdartha- 
pattigocara 
I 
Prabhakara 
Mimamsa 


I 
Pratyaksa- 
numano- 
pamana- 

abdartha- 
pattya- 
nupalabdhi- 
gocara 
I 
Bhatta 
Mimamsa 
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III 
IDEALISM, REALISM AND MATERIALISM 
DEFINED, DESCRIBED AND 
DISTINGUISHED 


Now, all these schools of thought can be classified 
under three broad heads on the same basis, that is, the 
relation between ]nata, ]fitina and flieya. Thus the line 
of thought, which deals with] fleya as identical with] fleina 
and does not attribute any independent reality to it, is 
represented as Idealism; that according to which ] neya 
is real and distinct from] fitina is represented as Realism; 
and the line of thought which stresses ] fieya into pro- 
minence and does not allow an independent existence to 
] litina may be taken as representative of Materialism. 
I. Idealism 
The line of thought, which speaks of J fleya as 
identical with J flana and does not attribute any reality 
to it, is known as Idealism. According to this school 
of thought, ] iiana is all in all. The existence of the 
entire objective world is unreal and is merely a form 
of ] fiona. As for instance, according to the Maya- 
vadins the objective side is merely illusory; in fact, 
there is only one Reality which is all-] fitina and which 
is in the background of this illusory appearance. In 
like maimer, according to the Y ogadra school of 
Buddhism, there is nothing except ] iitina. What 
appears as an external object is its own form. 
2.. Realism 
Realism may be defined 
s a school of thought 
which holds that there are things which have their real 
existence in the objective world as objects of our cog- 
nition U fi
a) and ate' quite independent of the 
cQuesponding J Una. In other words, to the Rea1ists 
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the external world has 'in objective extra...mental value. 01 
Such objects of our cognition exist apart from and 
independent of their corresponding ) Rana and are 
cognised either through the instrumentality of the 
external sense-organs or through the' internal sense- 
organs, namely, the antapkaratzas. Both the extemal 
ana internal objects of our cognition, being different 
from their corresponding cognitions, are equally in- 
duded under the sensible world which represents the 
] fieya aspect. 
It has been said above that the objective world is 
cognised either through the help of the external sense- 
organs or through the help of the antapkara(las. In the 
former case, the objects of cognition are naturally 
grosser, while, in the latter case, they are subtler. In 
other words. in the former case, the external objects 
of cognition are mainly the respective specific attributes 
of the five Mahiibhiitas namely, riipa, sparfa, gandha, rasa 
and fabda which have enough affinity with their respec- 
tive sense-organs through which they are cognised. 
In the latter case, where the objects of the sensible 
world are cognised through the instrumentality of the 
antapkara(las the objects of cognition are all those 
subtler elements which are beyond the reach of our 
physical eyes, namely, paramti(ltls, tanmiitras, desire, 
pain and pleasure etc. 
This makes it clear that Realism presupposes an 
objective world, having an independent and real 
existence as opposed to mere appearance (Abhtisa) as 
the Idealists are inclined to believe, and as such, being 
distinct from ]fitina. Realism as defined above would 
include the following schools: Nyaya, V ai<;e
ika, the 
two schools of Piirva-Mimitpsa, namely, Bha!ta and 
Prabhikara, Sankhya, Rimanuja, Madhva, <';aivaism of 
Kashmir, and even <';ankara- V ecla.nta in its empirica.1 
(J?yavabarika) aspect ftom the orthodox side, while 
.. The World as Power: Reility, pp. 2.'-2.7. 
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Cirvaka, Jainas, and the two schools of Buddhism, 
namely, V aibha
ika and Sautrintika from the non- 
orthodox side. 


3. Materialism 
Lastly, the lin.e of thought, which holds that the 
only reality is fiieya and everything else is its product 
or its own function, is called Materialism. According 
to this the external and the internal worlds are forms 
of gross matter; so that, even f fiina is but a product or 
by-product of the bhutas. The reality consists, there- 
fore, of the forms of matter (non-cetana)IIS alone. The 
propounders of this thought in India are generally 
known as Lokayatikas or Bahyas. 
I\. 
About the use of the term mat
rialism I quote 
here the relevant statement of a Western scholar. Thus 
he says, "The name materialism is often employed in 
a loose sense as synonymous with atheism, or indeed 
as a term of abuse for any philosophy which does not 
square with the prevailing orthodoxy. But to us it 
has its stricter meaning-a belief that dead matter, in 
the hard unyielding lumps pictured by common sense, 
or the solid impenetrable Newtonian particles, is the 
sole ultimate reality of the universe; that thought and 
consciousness are but by-products of matter; and that 
there is nothing real underlying it or existing beyond 
it. "04- 
4. Realism and Materialism distinguished 
Both Real ism and Materia.1ism lay emj?hasis on the 
separate and independent existence of ) iieya. Matter 
forms an important aspect of both kinds of thought. 
It is, therefore, essential to distinguish between these 


98 In this book the term 'Matter' is used in the sense of 'non- 
a/ana,' which includes a.1l the ilravyas except the Atman. 
fA A History of Science and its relation with philosophy and 
religion, by William Cecil Dampier, Dampier. Whetham, p. 1 15. 
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two schools by referring to the salient points of differ- 
ence. 
We have seen above that under Realism ] iieya has 
been asserted tb be quite distinct frqm fRana. The 
objective world i6 neither identified with ] nata nor 
with] iiana. It is neither a form of ] Rana and nor does 
it depend upon ] nata or ] Rana for its existence. This 
aloofness of the ] fieya proves the existence of a Real- 
istic thought. No doubt, according to this school 
of thought, stress is laid on the material (aeit) aspect 
of the universe but the importance of the non-material 
(eit) aspect, as quite distinct in nature and having an 
independent existence, has not been denied. For, 
in Realism its existence is as important and essential as 
the very existence of matter. Without it the very exis- 
tence of the cosmic world upon which Realism depends 
is impossible. There is a sort of harmonious co-opera- 
tion between ] fiata and ] iieya in spite of the fact that 
the former is conscious and the latter is unconscious. 
In other words, Realism attaches equal importance to 
the conscious (cit) as well as to the unconscious (acit). 
In away, it assumes a dualistic form. 
As for the Materialism, on the other hand, we are 
aware that it is altogether a different type of school. 
It does not believe in the separate and independent 
existence of the conscious aspect, that is, the Atman. 
According to this school of thought, matter is all in 
all. Both the mental and the extra-mental phenomena, 
if we can use the terms freely in the present context, 
are explained in terms of matter. Consciousness, 
which helps us to establish the existence of the Atman, 
is also a by-product of matter alone. A peculiar 
collocation of certain paramti(1us 95 or bhiitas produces 


ell There appears to have been a class of people of this school 
who thought tha( the various parallJitlll
 separately possessed con- 
sciousness. But as there was no thorough proof the view was 
di,carded. VBhii, Notes, p. 396. PWSS., Vol. III, p. 70, Ft. n. 
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consciousness. The A/man is nothin
 but an organism 
endowed with the property of conSCi0usness. 98 
S · Realism subdivided 
Having given in brief the idea of the divisions of 
the schools of thought under Indian metaphysics, I now 
pass on to the details of the schoo] of thought with 
which the present work is directly connected, that is, 
Realism. 
According to the definition of Realism given 
above all those schools of thought, which hold that 
J flina is distinct from ] fleya and the latter is as much 
real as anything else, are all included under Realism. 
This includes the two schools of" Piirva- Mimarp.sa, 
namely, Bhatta and Prabhakara; Sailkhya; Ramanuja; 
Madhva; Caivaism of Kashmir; and Nyaya- V ai<;e
ika. 
I would like to go even so far as to include the school 
of c;ankara- Vedanta in its empirical (vyavaharika) aspect 
under Realism. This is fron1 the orthodox side. From 
the non-orthodox side, on the other hand, we have the 
school of Carvaka; the school of J ainas; and the two 
schools of Buddhism, namely, V aibha
ika and 
Sautrantika. 
As to the realistic natu
e of these schools there is 
hardly any doubt; for, all of them believe in the reality of 
J iieya and its difference from J iiana and fiia/a as shown 
above. 


96 This view is the most crude form of Materialism. But 
hlstory shows that there is a gradual improvement in thought; so 
that, the propounders came to recognise in turn ],tdriya, Pratza and, 
lastly, Manas as the A/man one after another. These views are 
based on the different substrata of the consciousness and bodily 
activities. They also thought along with it the question of 
inJ,plnd,llfe to which the superiority was attributed, and that which 
was proved to be indtpendent was called Affllan-VSS., pp. 7}-7 6 . 
ST., Atrnasiddhi, pp. 7-14- . 
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IV 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE REALISTIC 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 
, 
1. Orthodox Schools 
(1-2) Piirva-Mimaf!Jsa Schools-Bhalla and Prabhakara. 
In the Mimarp.sa schools we do not easily find any 
reference in the siitras to the prob] em of Realism. But a 
close study of the Siitra-SatsamprayogeO 7 etc., in which 
it is said that the ] iieina is produced when the sense- 
organ comes in contact with artha, shows quite clearly 
that the Siitrakara believes in the separate and inde- 
pendent existence of J ntina from J iieya, which is referred 
to here by the term artha. In the Bha
ya of C;abara 98 
also we find that while criticising the view of the 
<;iinyavadins, <;abara says that the objective reality is 
quite independent of J nana or Buddhi, which in its turn, 
really depends upon the external reality for its occur- 
rence. Later on, both the schools of Bhatta and 
Prabhakara have dealt with this problem at great length 
in their respective works. It is, therefore, that both the 
schools of Piirva-Mimatpsa are dassed under Realism. 
As regards the nature and relation of JReya with 
] neitti or ] iieina, we have seen above that there is hardly 
any difference between the two schools; but somehow 
or other a difference can be made out between these 
on the basis of the nature of } iieitei and] iidna, as has been 
pointed out above also. It is on this very basis that 
these two schools can be differentiated from all other 
schools under Realism. 
(3) SaJikhya School 
Mter this we come to the Sailkhya system. It also 
represents an aspect of Realism. It posits that there 


9' MS, 1. i. 4. 
&8 Bhqya on Ibid., 1. i. 5, pp. 7-8. 
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are two ultimate entities, namely, Purufa and Prak(ti 
both of which are eternal and different from each other. 
Pm-Itla is consciousness itself while PraJerti is Jat/ti. 
Pm-ula is draltr (sak.fin) a11d bhoktr while Prakrti is 
drfY a or bhogyi. 99 As such, Puru{a is the ] Rata and 
Prakrti is the Jneya. But as Realism mainly deals with 
the empirical aspect it would be better if the trans- 
cendent Purufa is left alone as it does not serve 
ny 
practical purpose under Realism. Therefore, we should 
come to the Prakrtigarbha. Here we find that the 
BlIddhi-tattva represents] nata and its V[tti ] fiiina. These 
two can be separated if we want it. The other evolutes 
represent the ] iirya aspect. 
These evolutes differ from one another only 
because of the difference of the collocation of the three 
gU(Jas-sattva, rajas and tamas. TheSe three guttas are the 
constituents of Prakrti and all the vikrtts; hence, it is 
said that the three guttas alone represent the objective 
world. too Although these evolutes are the modifica- 
tions of Prakrti alone and finally become dissolved into 
Prak(ti itself, yet their separate real existence cannot be 
gainsaid. They are real and different lallvas and, as 
such, are differentiated from mere appearance (iibhiisa). 
It is needless to say that the evolutes representing J fleya 
are in a sense different from] nana. This is enough to 
prove the Realistic nature of this school. The only 
point to note here, as referred to already, is that the 
] neya, according to Sankhya, is subtler than that of 
the Nyaya- V ais:e
ika and some other schools of thought. 
We know that there is no other system under 
Realism according to which } iieya being ja tja and 
trigu!lalmaka acts as if it were conscious. This is the 
characteristic which differentiates it from all other 
schools under Realism. It may be suggested on this 
very ground to designate this school as GlIpa- Realism. 


99 88., verse 19. 
100 SS., veorse 19; GUQaratna's comm. on $DS., p. 95!. 
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(4) Rtiuttilzuja School 
I next pass on to the school of Ramanuja. The 
school of Ramanuja is one of the systems of thought 
based on Pancaratra 'and represents the ,<';risampradaya, 
as 
ri or Lak!mi is considered to be the original pro- 
pounder of this school. According to this school 
] ntita is the Cit-tattva which is the substratum of ] niina. I 01 
Both J naila and] ntita are etemaP02 and are inseparably 
connected together. 108 It is, therefore, that the Ctt- 
tattva is called J iitinsvariipa. 104 J ntina is all-pervading. 105 
It is ajarja and tinandariipa, that is, of blissful nature. lOG 
It is capable of sa1ikoca and viktifa (contraction and 
expansion).107 It illumines things other than itself. los 
Jneya is divided into three kinds:-(a) that which 
possesses sattva only; (b) that which has all the three 
gU(1tlS; (c) and that which does not possess any of the 
three gU(1as. It is eternal, 1 OD distinct from ] ntina and is 
free from consciousness. 11 II It is subject to change. 11 1 
This is enough to show the realistic nature of the 
system. It is the only school under Realism accord- 
ing to which the tatlvas, included under Jneya which 
being Jarja and of the nature of change, are of three 
different natures as pointed out above. Hence, it repre- 
sents an entirely different aspect of Realism and may 
be design ated as GU(1tigu(1a Realism. 


]01 TT., p. 17. 
102 Ibid., pp. 5, 3 S. 
108 Ibid., p. J 7. cE. Bhasya on it. 
114 Ibid. 
105 Ibid., p. 3 S . 
10(0 Ibid. 
lOt' Ibid. 
108 Ibid. cf. Bh
ya on it. 
109 Ibid., pp. 41, 45, 74. 
110 Ibid., p. 4 1 . 
111 Vikariispadam-TT.) p. 4 1 . 
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(5) Mtidhva School 
Next, I proceed to the Madhva school of Vedanta. 
It is a perfectly dualistic school of thou
ht. It believes 
in the eternity and reality of J np:)a, WhICh is ja{ia and, 
as such, is different from fRina. Of course, fRiti is 
different from both fRina and Jneya. This much is 
enough to prove the realistic nature of this system. 
It is differentiated from all other schools under Realism. 
(6) Kashmir f;aivaism 
According to this school of thought the only 
persistin
 entity is Paraula r;itJa. All the evolutes are 
the manifestations of Him. J t is believed that all the 
evolutes are also jfianasvarilpa. In spite of this the 
evolutes are as real as P arama r;iva Himself. The distinc- 
tion between pramati and prameya is only possible 
when the pramaf{ aspect is obscured;l12 and it is only 
then that pram
ya can be said to be distinct from 
pramati. 
Now, considering the fact that there is ultimately 
only one Real Entity and the rest are its manifestations, 
this system is sometime wrongly identified with the 
C;ankara- Vedanta, according to which also there is 
only one Reality, namely, Brah,nan and the rest are 
all manifestations. But if we closely study the two 
systems it would become clear that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two schools. Thus we find that the 
manifestations in \=aivaism are' not mere names and 
forms, illusory and unreal appearances (anirvacan[ya) 
as it is in C;ailkara- Vedanta, but they are real manifesta- 
tions (satya). All these real manifestations are present 
potentially in Parama r;iva Who, when, He so desires 
manifests Himself into the universe. 113 


112 VasJulap hi alra yo 'yam pramataPi sa pram!'YfJ etla, sa tIt 
prIl11J4tr1/ufya11l4(1a 4tth4ditapram':Jitmaka evotya/8. IPV., p. 2 I r. 
118 A"ta; sthitalJflfa11lIVa ghalate bahiratmafl4-IP., p. 13. 
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This is all to show the realistic nature of this school 
of thought. The peculiar nature of the prameyas, that 
is, the nature of their being jiianasvariipa and the 
realistic nature of the school differeniate it from all 
other schools under Realism. It is due to this very 
nature of prameya that it is suggested to name this system 
as Ideo- Realistic School. 
'(7) Empirical School of 
anka,.a- Vedanta 
The conception of Realism given above makes it 
clear that almost all the orthodox schools of Indian 
thought, including the Advaita- Vedanta of <;ankara, 
are in some form or other, realistic in nature. Thus 
when we come to the Advaita- Vedanta of <;ankara, we 
find that there are two distinct views, namely, d,.,'/isff!i 
and srf!idrf!i.114 The former holds that the objective 
world has no existence apart from its cognition in which 
it reveals itself like the dream-appearances. The jar, 
for instance, perceived by one just now has no existence 
in itself; but it exists in so far as it is perceived and 
ceases to exist as soon as it ceases to be perceived. In 
other words, the perception of a thing is, as a matter 
of fact, its own creation and that there is no phenomenon 
apart from its perception. U6 This view represents the 
extreme orthodox Idealistic view. Realism has nothing 
to do with this theory. 
The latter is the pragmatic Vedanta view, accord- 
ing to which the objective world representing merely 
name and form (na"Jariipa) has got an existence even 
apart from our perception of it. In fact, the view that 
the esse of a thing is its perciPi is opposed to common 
sense and is also inconsistent with the Vedantic position 
recognising three kinds of existence (satta), namely, 
Ptiramtirthiki, Vyavahariki and Prtitibhasiki. 116 The first 
114 SLS, pp. 35 0 -35 6 . 
U:
VSM, pp. 30-3'; SLS, pp. 3'0-35 6 .. 
11B VSM, p. 1. 5 . 
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implies Unity in Pure Satta which is Brahman, the Supreme 
Eternal ReaJity, and the unreality of everything else. 
The second refers to the reality of the objective world. 
No doubt, Brahman is the permanent reality but the 
objective world also has got empirical existence even 
apart from our, perception of it. The objects of the 
world are proved to possess an empirical existence 
through the various means of right cognition. It is 
a fact that the sensible world is but a manifestation of 
the Maya and is not real in the sense in which Brahman 
is real, and it is after all illusory. But its unreal nature 
is not felt during the worldly state (sa1fJsriradafa). That 
it is illusory is revealed only when the realisation of 
the self takes place. So, before the truth is achieved 
the reality of this empirical world is accepted. 117 The 
third type of existence possesses reality only so long 
as it is perceived (yavatpratibhasamavati,!hate ).118 Its 
erroneous nature is proved just after the sublating 
knowledge makes its appearance. The perception of 
snake, which erroneously appears in place of rope seen 
in the dim-light, and whose esse is admittedly perciPi, 
is an instance of this type of existence. 
The first and the third varieties of the existence 
do not serve any useful purpose under Realism, for in 
the former case no reality is attributed to the objective 
world and in the latter the true knowledge of the real 
world is prevented from appearance. But when we 
consider the vyavaharika aspect we find that the objective 
world is real in the empirical sense. Here we find 
that the distinction between J iiata, J iiana and J lieya is 
possible. The Jiva or IfVara is the J iiita while the 
empirical world represents the fiieya. This is enough 
to prove the realistic nature of the system. 
As this triple distinction is possible only under the 


11' YEP, p
. 14- 1 6. 
118 Ibid.) p. 9" 
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influence of Maya which is AnirvacanfYri, this realistic 
school may be designated as th
 Anirvacan{ya Realism. 
2. ,Non-orthodox Schools 
The Vaibhi&i.ka and Sautrantika "schools of Bud- 
dhism belong to that type of Realism according to 
which ]flrina is quite distinct from ]Reya, and both 
fiiana and JReya are k,a(Jika (momentary). As there are 
differences between these two schools themselves, I 
would like to deal with each school separately. 
(8) Vaibha/ika School oj Buddhism 
The Vaibhasika school belongs to the sect of 
Sarvastivtidins. The very name of this sect shows that 
it believes in the separate and independent existence 
of the objective world. 119 Both the external and the 
internal existences in the forms of artha and ] Rana are 
believed to be real. 120 The objective or ]iieya side consists 
of parama.nus which are sometimes cognised through 
perception and sometimes inferred. 121 ] fitina is different 
from ] iieya. This is enough to establish the realistic 
nature of the school. 
As regards the nature of and the relation between 
] Rata, ] fieya and ] flana we know that they are identical. 112 
The 'vijiitinaskandha which is nothing but a series of 
]fitina is the knower Untita).128 j fieya is cognised through 
direct means of cognition an is Je..,attika; hence, the 
system may be called Direct Momentary Realism. 
(9) Sautrtintika School of Buddhism 
Not very much different from the above mentioned 
realistic school is the other Realistic school of Buddhism, 
119 NSM, MS. Bauddhamata; $DS, p. 34. 
120 IL V, pp. 247- 2 48. 
121 SSS, pp. 14- 1 '. 
122 GU1]aratna on 
DS, p. 139. 
1:8 Ibid. 
3 
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namely, Sautrintika. 1U According to this school 
there is an external world which is as much real as 
] litina itself. Although the objective world is inde- 
pendent of J Rrina, yet it is not cognised through clitect 
perception as it is the case with the V aibh
ika school. 
The Sautrantikas hold that the existence of outside world 
(bahytirtha) which represents the JReya side is inferred 
trom the various forms of JRrina which forms would 
not have otherwise existed. Ha In other words, the 
Sautrantikas believe that J Rana assumes various forms 
which lead us to infer the existence bf an external world 
corresponding to them. 126 
As regards the nature of and the relation between 
] nati and ] Rana it is the same as in the V aibha
ika. 
school. It has already been pointed out that both] Kana 
and Jneya are momentary even according to the Sau- 
trantikas. These show the realistic nature of the 
Sautra.ntika school as well. 
Although both the abov;e mentioned Buddhist 
schools hold almost similar views regarding certain 
vital. points, yet there ate certain points of difference 
which easily clliferentiate one school from the other. 
Thus according to V aibha
ika, J Reina is formless, while 
it has forms according to the other school; the former 
believes in the direct perceptibility of the outside world 
while the latter holds it entirely inferential. In other 
words, it is clear from the above that the real difference 
between the two schools, both of which are equally 
realistic, consists in the attitude in which each looks at 
the order of the external reality. The burden of empha- 
sis appears to be shifting from the outer to the inner. 
This is the explana.tion underlying the difference between 
the two schools of Buddhism. 
Emphasising the point of difference between the 


i2f. SSS, p. 14. 
115 Ibid., p. 13; GUl;ULratna on 
DS, p. 47. 
118 NSM, MS. Bauddhamata; Gl1Q8tatna. on 
DSa p. 47. 
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two schools we find, a.ccording to the Sautrintika 
school, that the cognition of the external world is not 
through the direct means of right cognition but through 
inference; hence, we would like to name it as Indirect 
Momentary Realism. 
(10) faina School 
Coming to the J aina school we find that f ntitti is 
different from f iitina but both are co-eternal and are 
inseparably associated together;12T fiitina, on the othqr 
hand, is also distinct from] Reya and both are eternal. 128 
These prove the realistic nature of the system. 
According to this system there are two fatlvas,. 
namely, fiva and Ajiva. 1211 The former is NPayogamaya 
consisting of j Rtina and Darfdna. 180 This upayoga which 
is made up of f Rtina and Darfana is always inseparable 
from fiva. 1S1 fiva is conscious1S
 and formless (amiirta), 
is the agent and experiencer. It possesses the same 
dimension as its abode, namely, physical organism.] 88 
That is, if the body be large the fiva will, accordingly, 
be large in size, and if it be small then the dimension 
of the jiva will be, accordingly, small. This is due to 
the characteristics of contraction and expansion 
(sankoca and vikrifa) belonging to the jiva. l34 It is 
eternal.]315 Being an tifYaya of 1Dtina, jiva which is the 
] iititti 186 is different from f Dana, but as f Dana is inseparab- 
ly connected with the fiva, it is said to be also identical 
with the fiva itself. 1a1 


121 PKSS, p. 40, quoted in DS, p. 9. 
us Ibid., pp. 13, 55, 57, 59 and DSV, p. 26. 
U9 DS, Gathi, I. 
ISO Ibid, 2. 
181 Ibid, 4 and p. 9. 
182 Ibid. ;. 
138 Ibid, 2, 9. 
184 Ibid, 10. 
1SS SDS, p. 69, Poona Ed. 
u6NAV, Verse 5J, p. ;0. 
187 NAVY, p. 4 8 . 
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The second tattva is the Ajiva-tattva. It represents 
the objective side. It is real. 188 It is of five kinds, 
namely, Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma, Akafa and Kala. 
Except Pudgala the rest are formless. liD All these are 
eternal. He> This tattva is unconscious. 
The above description shows that the school is a 
realistic one. The peculiar nature and the relation of 
] niti, ] fiina and I iieya make the school quite a different 

pe of Rewsm. - 
(I I) Cirvika S choo/ 
The Cirvaka school of thought belongs to that 
type of Realism according to which both I fiana and 
J iieya ate non-eternal. It holds that the reality consists 
of the objective world only which constitutes the four 
Mahabhi1tas, namely, k,iti, ap, tejas and viyu. 
This objective world which represents the I iieya 
is different from I nana, which itself in its turn, is merely 
a by-product of the peculiar amalgamation of the above 
ment10ned four Mahabhi1tas, although none of them 
possesses it separately. The seat of } nana is sometimes 
the gross-body and sometimes sense-organs etc. The 
system lays entire emphasis on I fieya which is real. 
This proves the realistic nature of the school. 
IRiti according to it is the body, or the vital-air, 
or the sense-organ, or the Manas in accordance with the 
attribution of activity and predominance to each. 
That which does not possess any consciousness may be 
classed under ] Reya; so that, I fiala, I fiina and ] iieya can 
be easily differentiated according to this school as well. 
But we should not forget that they do not believe in 
anything which is neither a bhiita nor a bhautika. Hence, 
even being a realistic school the system is purely 
materialistic. Hence, we may designate this school as 
Bhautika Materialistic Realism. 


188 Ibid., p. 
 I. 
la«J DS, Githa I
. 
uo Ibid., pp. '3, ,
, '7 and '9; DSV, p. 26. 
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V 
THE POSITION OF NYAYA-VAIC;E
IKA AS 
A REALISTIC SYSTEM 


Having thus briefly described the nature of the 
Realistic schools in general I now pass on to find out the 
peculi
r position of Nyaya- V ai
e
ika. It is needless 
to say that this joint-system holds that] Ratti, ] iiana and 
] Reya are distinct from one another. ] iieya, which is an 
important factor in Realism, has been shown above as 
eternal, non-k,arrika and cognisable through one or 
more means of right cognition. While speaking of 
it as eternal we should remember that it refers to the 
atomic and ubiquitous forms of matter only and not 
to the objective world. The above mentioned three 
characteristics of this school belong to Piirva-Mimatpsa 
also, so that, as far as Tiieya is concerned, there seems to 
be hardly much difference between these schools. 
The Nyaya and V ai
e
ika schools may, however, be 
distinguished from the standpoint of the nature of 
] Rtitti and] iitina. Thus whereas the] iiata of the Bhatta 
and the Prabhakara-Mimatpsa is svapraktifa, that of the 
Nyaya-Va.i
e
ika is not so. The Prabhakara-Mimatpsa 
holds] iiana also to be svapraktifa which is not the case 
with either the Bhatta or the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika school. 


VI 
INTER-RELATION OF NYAYA AND V1\IC;E
IKA 
It is a well-known fact that the two currents of 
philosophical thought with which we are dealing here 
were systematised in course of time as two distinct 
schools by Gautama and Kat}.ada, the authors of Nyaya 
and V ai
e
ika Siitras respectively. It is difficult to say 
whether the systems started separately and being allied 
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in general attitude and view-point became mixed up in 
later ages or an original fund of :Boating ideas, 
without the distinct character of a regular school, 
became with the process of time crystallized into two 
rival, though allied, systems. But there appears to be no 
doubt that even in the earliest literature of the schools 
known to us we recognise distinct and unmistakeable 
points of affinity between them, not only in the general 
metaphysical position but even in several minor details. 
The differences too are equally marked. Some of these 
latter may be summed up here for facility of a proper 
ap,preciation of the distinct nature of each. 
1. Standpoint 
Like almost all other schools of Indian thought, 
Nyaya and V ai
e$ika aim at the realisation of Mokfa 
as their SNIIJIIJNIlJ BonNPJ. But they differ in their method 
of treatment. Nyaya, as represented by Gautama, 
begins mainly as a logical system emphasizing the means 
of right knowledge. According to this system true 
knowledge depends upon the critical examination of 
objects by means of right knowledge. Hence, the 
entire importance is laid on the various means of right 
knowledge themselves, so, says Vatsyayana, that the true 
knowledge of the objects is not possible without the 
means of right knowledge. 14 1 Further he adds that the 
very science of reasoning (nyt[ya) consists in the true 
knowledge of the artha by means of right knowledge. l42 
Hence, Gautanla begins his work with an enunciation of 
the means of right knowledge as the most important cate- 
gory. The object of knowledge according to him occupies 
the secondary place. The other fourteen categories 148 
of his are the auxiliaries to help the science of reason- 
ing. This fact has been very well illustrated by the 


'211 Vide PrtJ1IIalJalllanfare!'(I 114rthapralijJlltti/J-NBha, I. i. I, p. I. 
:ua Vide PrllJl(l,ai1'tlrthapariJqatlalJl1g
ap-Ibjd., p. 
. 
148 Vide NS, I. i. I. 
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foundation of the neo-Nyaya School which has led to 
the development of the entlre later Nyaya literature on 
the basis of the mea.hs of right cognition alone. This 
justifies the name given to this school of thought 
as Pramatla-<;astra. ' 
The standpoint of V ai
e
ika, on the other hand, 
is entirely different. It lays stress on the ontologicaJ 
aspect of the cosmic order. According to it the critical 
examination of the six categories U4 into which the 
entire field of existence is divided leads to the realisation 
of the Summum Bonum. The treatment of the means of 
right knowledge is only subsidiary. 
2.. Prama(la 
Nyiya believes in four Prama.nas,]f5 while Vai
e
ika 
recognises only two. He 
; . Pratyak,a 
It appears that according to Naiyayikas there are 
as many kinds of direct perception. (pratyak,a) 
s there 
are sense-organs; so that, by dtrect perception we 
should understand visual, gustatory (rtisana), olfactory 
(ghra.naja), tactual (tvtica-sptirfana) and auditory (frtiva(la). 


144 It appears that the earlier writers on Vai
efika recognised 
only six categories, abhiva, the seventh category, being implied 
though unexpressed (cf. Vyom, p. 
o 0); KV, p. 6). The explicit 
recogrution is found for the first time in the work of (;ividitya 
which is named as Saptapadirthi. 
1.11 Namely, Pra!'Yak/a, Anl/mina, Upamana and 9abda-NS., I. 
i. 3. But there are certain Aciryas (e.g. Bhasarvajiia) who seem 
to deny the mdependent character of Upamina as a valid source 
of knowledge-Nyiyasira, p. 2. 
146 Namely, PratJ1akja and MlI1IJana. The usual Vai
e
ika 
view, as represented in the Siitra ofKa
ada and the standard works 
of the school, is that 
abJa, though a source of valid knowledge, 
is really a form of inference. PPBhi, p. 213; VU., IX. ii. 3. But 
teachers like V yoma
iva and others are in favour of triple pramitza, 
holding 9abi/a to be an independent means of knowledge. Vyom., 
pp. "5, 577. 
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V ai
e
kas, on the other hand, seem to consider that 
there is only one kind of direct perception t namely, 
visual. That is, the use of the term pratyak,a should 
be restricted to that of the eyes alone. 14 'I 
4. Samavriya 
According to Nyaya samaviya (inherence) is cog- 
nised through pratyak;a,148 while according to V ai
e
ika 
it is inferential. 14 9 For those who cannot reconcile 
themselves to the perceptibility of samavaya, the Naiya- 
yika adduces certain reasons. 
The V ai
e
ika standpoint is summed up by 
Pra
astapada1GO and by <:;ridhara,tu who have attempted 
to show that as samavtiya cannot be held as related to an 
object through an independent relation (e.g. sa1!1yoga 
and another samavtiya) it must be accepted as constituting 
its own relation and consequently, supersensuous in 
character. The senses are capable of cognising positive 
categories only through one of the relations recognised 
in the system. They add further that unlike saf!1yoga, 
samavt1ya neve:r: appears in our perceptual knowledge, 
inasmuch as its two terms are always perceived as insepar- 
ably associated en masse, which would not have been 
the case if it were immediately perceived. The later 
Vai
e
ik:aslU further point out that the supersensuous 
nature of samavtiya is deduced from the fact that like 
Manas, Ka1a, etc. it is a positive category distinct from 
the Alman and does not inhere in anything else. 
The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, critidse the 
above inferences as intrinsically defective and incapable 
2" Mal1inatha commenting on the text-apratyak,a
ipj ,...iyop 
sparlllfabJaJhrJikafIJpallngaip siddhip (TR., pp. I36-137)-says- 
lV1111Jalt viyo/J sp41'fallahH'pi vaif1i;ko bhiif1Jaha-p. I 
6. 
2" TC, Pratyak
a. p. 64'; Nyayasara of Madhavadeva, pp. 
166- 1 7°. 
1.
 PPBhi, p. 
29. 
lt10 PPBhl, pp. 
z.8-329. 
In Kandalt, pe. 3 2 9-33 0 . 
10. VU.. VII. U. 28; VV.. VU. lie 18. 
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of leading to a conclusion. They adduce a counter- 
argument in support of their own doctrine. The more 
important point beating on the question, from their 
angle of vision, te
tes to the recognition and function 
of what is technically known as a svarnpa-sambandha 1U 
in neo-Iogical literature (Na1!Ya-Nytiya). They hold 
that a relation or abhava, of which the prat!yogi and the 
anuyogi are capable of direct perception, is itself capable 
of such perception. An illustration of this is found in 
the case of absolute non-existence, say, of a jar on a 
partiCular spot perceptible to the senses. In the case 
under consideration the JVariipa-sambandha referred to 
above is known as vifclaf1ata (or vifcva-vifclarra-bhava). 
The non-recognition of the svariipa of a category as 
capable of being conceived as a relation in the ancient 
literature was responsible, the Naiyayikas allege, for the 
peculiar view of the V ai
e
ikas. 
S. P aka (chemical action) 
Nyaya holds that an object is naturally porous, 


J58 It has been defined as "Sall1bantlhaflJarl(la vifillapratlJiJa- 
nan4.Yogyatvam." meaning, that it is a relation which must be held 
to exist in a case where a determinate knowledge (vifillapratiJi) 
could .not have been effected by any other relation (namely, samavaya 
and stJl/I'yoga). In other words, this relation must be either the 
subject itself (anli.Jo!in) or predicat
 itself (prat!yogifl) of the said 
judgment (allN.Jogipratiyog 'yanyatarasvart1Pap sambfJlldhavif8lap). For 
example, take the judgment 'gha!of/l .Ianaflli' wherein there are 
three factors: (a) gha!a-the object of knowledge, (b) tbe know1edge 
which has &hala as its object, and (c) knower, the substrate of the 
knowledge, represented by the verbal termination 'flip'. Between 
b and c there is sOfllaviya relation; for knowledge is the attribute 
of the individual self. But there must be some sort of relation 
between a and b also, in order that this very judgment rather than 
any other, e.g. patal/l ;aflam, might arise. But the relation cannot 
be safllavaya, because the attribute jRQflil beJongs to the self and not. 
to the !,hala. Nor can it be salJl..1oga, for this relation holds only 
between Jrtlt!Yas. Hence, the only possible determining cause, 
"ty"-,,,aIea, of this judgment is the ghala.ttJariipa itself, conceived as 
a relation. This is what IS known as sva,.npastlmbrw:/ha. Also viJ, 
TC., Pratyak
a, p. 646. 
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and faijasa particles can very well enter .into an object 
and produce chemical changes both in and out; so 
that, the chemical action takes place in an object as a 
whole without destroying the object into its constituent 
parama(1us. This view of the Naiyayikas is known as 
Pi!harapaka. , 
V ai
e
ika, on the other hand, is of opinion that it 
is impossible for the taijasa particles to come in contact 
with each and every part of an object unless that object 
is reduced to its constituent parama(l1ls. Hence, the 
chemical action takes place in the paramatlus alone and 
not in the Pilhara as the Naiyayikas think. Hence, it 
is called Pilupakavada. 1 'i' 
6. Duration of Karman 
According to Nyaya, karman (motion) is some.. 
times destroyed by the destruction of the substratum 
and sometimes by the subsequent conjunction; and 
hence, considering the various causes that lead to 
karman, it is clear that a karman exists for three or four 
moments only. 
V ai
e
ika, on the other hand, considers that some- 
times the duration of karman is even seven moments. 
Thus when a pot is thrown into fire, there is produced 
a karman in the parami(1HS which had produced the 
dvyatl ukas of tqat 
ot; then the disjunction between the 
parama(1us producIng dVYt1f1ukas takes place; then there is 
the destruction of the conjunction; then the destruction 
of the dvyatz/lka followed by the disjunction between the 
paramitzus and the Akafa; then there is -the destruction of 
the conjunction existing between Akafa and paramaftus; 
then there is the subsequent conjunction of the 
p ara 1l!a(Jus,. and then there is the destruction of the 
7earm4n. 
But when the Vibhagaja- Vibhtiga (disjunction caused 
by another disjunction) is produced simultaneously 


10. By Pilll we mean a. jJaralltl'JII. 
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with the destruction of the substance then the 
-duration of the karJIJon is only six moments. Uti 
7. Hetvabhasa 
Nyaya believes in five kinds of hetvibhtisa, namely, 
.asiddha., viruddha, anaikintika, prakarattasama and 
kalatyt1Jripadi[ta; and accordingly, believes in the five 
-conditions necessary for a good hetu; namely, pak,asat- 
tva, sapakJasattva, 1Jipak,risattva, aStJtpratipak,atva and 
abidhitatva. V ai
e
ika holds that there are only three 
hetvabhasas, namely, viruddha a!iddha and sandigdha, 
as is said " Viruddhri!iddhasandigdhamalitigal/l kaf.Yapo- 
'bravit"; and accordingly, there are only three conditions 
of a good hetu, namely, pak.fasattva, sapak,asattva and 
vipak,tisattva. Sometimes, they make out the fourth 
hetvabhasa, namely, anadi?Yava!lta from the above state- 
ment. 168 


8. Vegrikhya-sdf/lskdra (Velocity) 
Nyaya considers that since the beginning of the 
discharging of an arrow from the bow up to the hitting 
of the mark there are several vegas and several karmans. 
That is, the first vega produced in the arrow is due to 
motion; that vega produces another motion which, in 
its turn, produces another vega and so on till the arrow 
reaches the mark. V ai<;e
ika, on the other hand, holds 
that there is only one vega throughout. In other words, 
the first motion is produced in the arrow by the 
impulsion (nodana) which produces velocity, and 
this velocity produces a series of motion in succession 
till the arrow reaches the mark. There is no need in 
believing in more than one vega like the series of ka,.man 
in succession; for, it will be a case of gaurava 1U only. 


1515 PRM, p. 4 2 . 
:rtiS PD, p. 2'. 
l,jf VU, V. i. 17; KR, p. 13.1. 
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9. Sakhat1
optldhi 
The New School of Nyaya believes in a particular 
kind of dharma called sakhatz
opaahi as quite distinct 
from the recognised seven categories of the V ai
e
ika. 
The sakhandoptldhi form of dharma is to be had in two 
ways:-{ I i That dharma which is always and necessarily 
apprehended through something else is called sakhafl- 
<Iopiidhi. As for instance, the dharmtls-prattyogttti, antlyogiti, 
iahirati, adheyati etc. are apprehended only through 
pratiyogitalva, anuyogittitva, idharattitva, aaheyatatva etc. 
respectively and not alone. Hence, the dharmas-prati- 
yogi/a etc. are known as sakha!ujopaahis. (1) Again, 
that dharma also, which is the outcome of several 
things (padtirthas), is called sakha(1{iopadbi. In the instance, 
C the mountain is smoky; because, it is fiery,' the 
probans (possessing fire) also belongs to a hot piece 
of iron where there is no smoke. Hence, the argument 
is fallacious and is classed under the sadhara(1a type of 
fallacy. This stidhtira(la is an outcome of several 
padarthas; hence, it is a case of sakha(1{iopiidhi, and, as 
such, is apprehended through something else. Again, 
in the instance, C Sound is non-eternal; as, it possesses 
soundness,' there is the fallacy of astidhtiratfa. This 
astidhara(1atva also, similarly, is a case of sakhaf/(ioPidhi. 
Hence, according to Nyaya this is given a separate 
place. 
V ai
e
ika, on the other hand, thinks that it can 
be easily included under some of the already recognised 
seven categories. Thus, pratty()gita-, for instance, is 
nothing but the pratiYogi itself. It can be also of the 
nature of abhtiva itself. Thus the pratfyogitti belonging 
to the ghala .(jar) is sometimes ot the nature of ghala 
itself, or sometimes of the nature of gha!atvajtiti, or some- 
times of the form of gha!ibhiva. Similarly, in the case 
of the seidbiratla kind of fallacy given above the dharma- 
stidharanatva is of the nature of contact. In the case of 
the as4dh4ra(kl fallacy t the dharma is of the nature of 
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fabdatva-jtiti.' In this way, it is seen that the sakhatJ- 
!optidhi is not a. separa
e entity at all. 1118 
! 
10. Vibhagqja- Vibhiga 
According to the V ai
e
ikas disjunction is of three 
kinds, and disjunction caused by disjunction (vibhtigaja- 
vibhtiga) is one of these. This variety of disjunction, 
in its turn, is of two kinds: one-the disjunction of cause 

nd non-cause due to the disjunction of cause alone 
(ktira(1amitra-vibhagal k.tira(lakara(Javibhtigap) and the other 
-the disjunction of effect and non-effect produced by 
the disjunction of cause and non-cause (ktiratltiktira!1a- 
vibhtigat ktiryiktiryavibhtigap). The former may be illus- 
trated as the disjunction existing between kapa/a (half of 
11 pot) and Aktifa (not related as cause and effect) due 
to the disjunction between the two-halves of a pot- 
kapa/as-which are its (pot's) cause. The latter may be 
illustrated as the disjunction of the hand and the tree 
followed by that of the body and the tree caused by the 
disjunction of the finger and the tree. 1I511 
The disjunction in both the cases is, no doubt, 
brought about by motion produced in the kapala and 
the finger. In the latter case, however, as the motion 
thus produced rests in the finger while the disjunction 
is in the hand or in the body, it is called a case of 
vyadhikara!1a,. so that, this motion cannot be the 
cause of the disjunction existing between the body and 
the tree. No motion can be attributed to a composite 
unless it inheres in all the constituents of that composite. 
Hence, it is held that the disjunction of the effect (e.g. 
hand and body) and the non-effect in the latter 
instance, is produced by the disjunction of the cause 
(e.g. fin
er) and the non-cause (e.g. tree) and not by 
any motlon. 180 In this way, the necessity of disjunction 


158 Setu., pp. 10
-I03. 
1158 VU., VII. ii. 10. 
180 VU., Vil. ii. 10; NM., pp. '58-59; PPBhi. and Kandali., pp. 
IS 1- 16 4- 
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caused by another disjunction (vibhigaja-vibhiiga) is 
established by the V ai
e
ikas. 
The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, do not see any 
necessity in accepting the above view. They hold that 
the very motion which separates the finger from the 
tree and inheres in the former (e.g. finger) is itself 
capable of destroying the indirect conjunctions existing 
between the hand and the tree and also that which exists 
between the body and the tree. 181 
It should not be held here that if the same motion 
be believed to cause the disjunction of the body from the 
tree, then there is the danger of its lasting for a longer 
period or becoming eternal if it is found in any eternal 
substance; for, a motion is always destroyed by the 
subsequent conjunction which is possible here by the 
conjunction caused by this very motion between the 
body and the Akafa. There is nothing to prevent the 
motion to produce the conjunction after destroying it 
in connection with something else; just as the same 
heat-contact which destroys the attributes of an earthly 
object by the chemical action is also capable of producing 
the same. On these grounds the necessity of the dis- 
junction caused by another disjunction is rejected by the 
Naiyayikas. 161 
I I. Dvitva 
V ai
e
ika is of opinion that the qualities dvi/va, 
tritva etc. are produced by the apek,ibuddhi which is 
a kind of mental necessity giving rise to the notion of 
number and which is expressed by the proposition 


101 The author of U paskara on VS.) VII. i.6 attributes this 
view to Bhasarvajiia, one of the most famous orthodox writers 
of the middle ages. But this view is not found in this Nyaya- 
sara which is the only work of his known to us so far. This 
suggests that thete might be some other work of his which IS 
still undiscovered. 
lea NM., pp. S S 9-60. 
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'this is one, this is one' etc. The process of the origin 
of one of these quali
es is described as follows:- 
First, there is the contact t of the sense...organ with 
the object, that is, each of the two pots, for instance; 
then there is the cognition of the generality of ekatva 
(ekatvastimtinyadhif;); then there is the apek,tibllddhi which 
conveys the thought of ekatva in each of the two objects 
in the form of 'this is one', 'this is one'; then the 
dvitva is produced by the combination of the two 
separate ekat'IJas. l68 , 
But Nyaya is of opinion that the apek,abllddbi 
does not produce the dvitva etc. but only manifests 
(jiltij?yate or vyanjyate) it. l84 
12. Ajasaf/lyoga between Vibhlls 
Relation (sambandha) is of two kinds: inherence 
(samavtiya) and an ordinary relation in the form of 
the combination of two or more separated substances 
(saf!l..yoga). The former exists between such insepar- 
able pairs which are related as (1) supporter (adhara) 
and supported (tidheya), (2) as effect and cause, and (3) 
as non-effect and non-cause. 1h l'i The latter, on the other 
hand, is possible between such separated pairs of which 
(I) either one or both possess separate motion 
(Prthtlggamana), as in the case of eternal substances 
and also of which. (2) either one or both are 
separately related as supporter and supported 
being mutually exclusive, as in the case of non... 
eternal substances. t66 Amongst the eternal subs.. 
tances, the condition laid down above is possible either 
between atomic substances themselves or between one 
or more atomic and the ubiquitous substances. 
No third alternative is possible. 


168 LV, p. 58; KV, p. 2.00; KR, pp. 68-69' 
:uu. KV, p. 2.00; KR, pp. 68-69- 
165 PPBhi., p. 3 2 4. 
16" PPBhi., p. 141; Vyom., p. 49S; Kandali
 p. IJO. 
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As it is essential to have the combination between 
two or more separated things, eternal conjunction 
(ajasa1fJyoga) between two or more ubi9uitous forms is 
not possible. Moreover, as the relatJon necessitates 
the presence of the capacity of combining and separat- 
ing themselves, which, again, indicates that there must 
be motion either in one or both of the combirung subs.. 
tances, the Va.i
e
ikas consider it impossible to hold any 
relation between the ubjquitous substances. 18l 
The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that there is some sort of conjunction between the 
ubiquitous substances also. They adduce the argument 
that all-pervading substances have undoubtedly got con- 
junction with limited substances (miirtas) through 
which they themse1ves come to possess mutual com- 
bination. And this mutual combination is known as 
tfjasaf!1yoga. 188 
13. Nature of the Atman in the state 
oj liberation 
It is a well-known fact that there is a difference of 
opinion as to the presence of bliss in the liberated 
Atman between the schools of Nyaya and V ai
e
ika. 
As trus topic has been dealt with at great length in 
Chapter XI of this book, it is not treated here. 
14. Artha 
Nyaya uses the term artha in the sense of gandha, 
rasa, riipa, sparfa and fabda,169 which are varieties 
of qualities (gu(las), while V ai
e
ika understands by it 
all the gU(las as well as dravyas and karmans. tTO 


161 Vyom., p. ,os; Tit., II. i. 36, p. 401. 
168 Vyom., p. 494; Kandali, p. 150. 
lei) NS, I. i. 14. 
170 The categories of sim411.Ja, tireta, samavaya (and abbltla) are 

duded from the scope of thi
 technical designation, VS, VIII. 
u. 3- 
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1 
. NNmber of ,.elations in drawing in/erenn 
V ai
e
ika holds that inferep;ce is draw!}. through one 
of the five relations, namely, karya, ktirafItJ, salflyogi, virodhi 
and samavtiyi. Tha.t is, an inference is drawn sometimes 
through the Ii1Jga in the form of karya; as for example, 
from the perception of sn10ke or light we infer the 
existence of fire; sometimes through the 1i1iga in the 
form of ktira!1a; as for instance, the inference of sound 
from the particular kind of contact of a stick with a 
drum by a deaf-man; sometimes, again, through the 
li1iga in the form of saf!Jyogi; as for example, the inference 
of the organ of touch (tvak) from the perception of the 
body connected with it; sometimes, again, inference 
proceeds from a contradictory or an antagonistic object; 
as for instance, the inference of the presence of a 
mungoose hidden behind the bush etc. at the sight of 
a furious snake; and lasdy, inference results from 
having samavtiyin as the mark; as for instance, the 
inference of the existence of tejas in water from the heat 
present in water. HI 
Nyaya, on the other hand, thinks that the classi- 
Iication 112 of sambandhas as given in the V ais:e
ika 
works is entirely useless; for, by the use of the single 
term sambandhin all others can be understood. 118 
16. The generalities of SNkumaratva and Karkafatva 
Nyaya holds that the generality of tenderness 
(sNkumaratva) is quite separate from that of the hardness 
(karkafatva). They inhere 
 conjunction (sa'!lyoga) 
which itself inheres in earth alone, while V ais:e
ika 


111 VU, VV, on VS, IX. ii. I. 
112 This siitra is read by VAcaspati Mi
ra as follows: Af)6JaI/1 
Ie4ryfJl/I Ie4ra(lfll/l sambandhyelearthastJlllfltlayi virodhi tfli Jaingikam. 
And he divides it 1nto fOUt-:1tU'la V tJifeli/ui/1 tahl/prale4ra/1 etc.
 
Tit., p. 164. 
17. Ibid. 
4 
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thinks that they inhere in touch (tparfa) and not io 
the conjunction."" 
17. Religion 
The Naiyayikas are the devotees of 
iva, while 
the V ai
e,ikas are the worshippers of MahefVoral'ls or 
PafNPati. 118 
18. Organism 
Raghunatha P
Qita says that there are two kinds 
of physical organism: viviparous (yonija) and non- 
viviparous (ayonija). The former is further subdivided 
into jari!Jl!ja and ovi
ous (ap9aja). He further adds 
that the IHibhijja class of or
sm which the V ai
e
ikas 
include under the non-viV1parous is not recogttised as 
an organism at all by the Naiyayikas.1'I7 
But this seems to be only a partial view; for 
Pra
astapada does not include the udbhijja class under 
the non-viviparous. Its being a physical organism is 
itse]f denied by Pra
astapada who includes it under the 
immoveable (slh4vara) type of tli/aya. 1 '18 
19. Dream-Cognition 
According to Nyaya dream-cognition is both 
true and false. If it is produced from merits then it is 
true and if from demerits then it is included under 
erroneous cognition. But according to V ai

ikas it is 
always a variety of false knowledge (atJidyi).178 


116 PRM.. p. J 2. 
us ViM the last verse of the Pra
stapidabhi,ya. 
. u. Gut].aratna on 
DS., p. ,I. 
1ft PRM.. p. 
I. 
Ita PPBhi., p. 28. 
170 PRM' J p. '4; PPBhi., p. 172; AUS, Vol. V. , pp. 17 8 - 280 . 
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PROBLEM OF MATTER IN 
, f> 
NY A Y A-V AI<;E
IKA 
The universe appears to us a complexity of contra- 
dictions-unity and diversity, passivity and activity, 
perfection and limitation, and so on. Each and every 
philosopher has to face these contradictory principles 
and has to give his own solution for each and every 
problem of the universe. Mter an enq.uiry into the 
nature of these, it is found that the un1verse may be 
divided under two distinct heads-mental and extra- 
mental, or in the terms of Indian thought, Celana and 
JarJa. Philosophical studies, which aim at explaining 
things, as they exist, cannot neglect either side. Even 
the Bhautika Materialistic Realism has to accept the 
co/ana aspect in some form or other. 
The extramental side represents the material world 
mostly, which is produced out of matter and its pro- 
ducts. Matter and its forms occupy our attention at 
the very first stage of production (sr/!i). We know 
that attempts have been made by thinkers to explain 
the essence and fU!lction of matter from time to time, 
but the explanations till now supplied are of a divergent 
character and not adequate in all cases. 
The jatJa aspect of the universe represents the 
objective world; and it is with this that the Realistic 
thought has mainly to do. Hence, the problem of 
matter forms one of the most vital problems of the 
Realistic thought. 
It is an admitted fact that 
e definition of Matter 
has varied with every philosopher in the West and 
there does not appear any common solution of the 
problem, 
 is clear from the following: "The idea 
of matter, which plays so large a part in materialistic 
thinkit' g, has neither met with such general acceptance 
nor admits of such certain proof as to take rank, 
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without further discussion, as a firm and adequate 
foundation for our direct conscious experience. The 
conflict between the mechanical and dynamical views 
of nature is not yet over and the latter eliminates the 
idea of matter altogether. That is, the mechanist 
defines the atoms as Material extended particles; his 
opponent makes diem centres of force, unextended 
points of reference, for the effects of force. "180 
But the case of Indian philosophy is altogether 
different. The problem of matter, like all other problems 
of thought, has been discussed and final solutions have 
been arrived at in different ways according to the 
diferent oudooks and aims of the different systems 
of thought. All the details are found worked out there. 
Beginning with the grossest form of matter we gradually 
enter into its subtle forms by slow degrees. The joint- 
system, with which we are concerned, deals with all the 
forms of gross matter in the most natural way so as to 
satisfy the common-sense of man and be in agreement 
with the actual reality and the conventions of the 
external world ('l!Yavabiira and prall/I). But at the same 
time it talks of parami(lNS and Jrya(lukas also which 
shows that the system deals with even those forms of 
matter which are beyond the scope of common-sense 
view. 
Like almost all other Realistic schools, Nyaya- 
V ais:e
ika attaches much more importance to matter. 
The only non-material entity here IS the A/mall which 
alone is conscious. All the rest are ja{ia and 
represent the various phases of matter.. Matter alone 
manifests the consciousness which is a dharma of the 
Alman. Hence, we may say that as far as the objective 
world is concerned the place of matter, in Nyaya- 
V ai
e
ika) is as important as that of the Alman. But 
at the same time we should remember that the left/na 
aspect is in no way less important. 


uo IPOK., pp. IU
123. 
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VIII 
MA TIER AND SPIRIT 
We have seen' a.bove the importance of the sensible 
world under Realism. It is also a fact that even laying 
full stress on the non-conscious aspect of the physical 
world, the Realistic thought cannot neglect the sub- 
jective aspect of it, namely, the Atman. By non- 
conscious aspect of the world we understand all that 
16 included under }a(la, which is entirely free from 
consciousness. Thus' Mal/er " as used in the present 
work, may be defined as that which is other than the 
substratum of ] nana and possesses or has the capacity 
to possess an attribute U iianadhikara!1titiriklatve sati 
gutJaval). 111is excludes the spirit (Alman) and includes 
all other dravyas recognised by Nyaya and Vai
e
ika. 
Both these aspects are essential for explaining 
phenomena. According to Nyaya and V ais:e
iK:a both 
matter and spirit as defined above are equally eternal. 
None of these two depends upon the other for its 
existence. But there is a peculiar relation between the 
two in so far as the existence of one is manifested 
through the help of the other. Thus we find that there 
is a sort of intimate relation, something like causal 
sequence, between our thoughts and the external 
realities. That there are thoughts of the external 
world in our mind is proved by our 
 worldly usages 
(vyavahara). Now, it may be asked as to what is the 
substratum of these thoughts: thoughts being attributes 
must have a substratum to inhere in. The material 
substances cannot be the desired substratum; so that, 
it must be something other than material. Thus the 
inferred substratum which yossesses these thoughts 
is known as the spirit or Alman. Again, the Divine 
existence is also proved by the necessity of imparting 
motion to the ultimate particles for grouping together 
during the PraJaya so as to form the cosmic world. In 
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these ways matter manifests spirit. Again, there can 
be no thought without the existence of the external 
reality, nor can there be" any Divine Will to help the 
production of the cosmic order if there be no matter 
111 some form or other. Hence, directly or indirecdy 
it is through the spirit that the existence of the 
external world is manifested. 
It will not be out of place here to refer to the views 
which $leny consciousness in the Alman but affirm it 
in the physical organism, the vital airs, the sense-organs, 
the Manas, or the parama,nJls taken collectively or 
separately. But it will be seen that all these views are 
untenable. 
Thus, it is well-known that the physical organism, 
though constandy in a state of flux, continues to persist 
for a time even after death, but without any conscious- 
ness. If consciousness were the normal function of 
the organism as such, there is no reason why it should 
disappear even when the organism of which it is believed 
to be a quality persists. For it is observed that quali- 
ties and substances continue together as mutually 
related. Then again, the fact of recognition (pratya- 
bhijRti), which implies the co-ordination of two moments 
in temporal sequence on the basis of a persistent unity, 
coupled with the fact that the nature of the organism 
is always changing, indicates that there must be an 
eternal substan<;..e distinct from the body as known to 
us in which consciousness may inhere as its inalienable 
property. The assumption of consciousness in matter 
would lead to an absurd logical position. It may be 
held to belong to the ultimate constituents of matter 
(either severally or collectively) or to the material 
product. In the first alternative of the former case 
there would be as many consciousnesses as there are 
p2rticles in an organism, and this would make life 
unpossible, for the simple reason that the several un- 
related or discordant consciousnesses could not lead to 
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a harmony of effect. In the second altemative there 
would be no 
ound for differentiating one group- 
particles (e.g. living organism) from another (e.g. a. 
piece of stone). The latter case, which presu
poses 
organisation, would involve the pre-existence of con- 
sciousness and life in the particles concerned, because 
what is absent in. the cause cannot appear in the effect. 
And the difficulties in consequence of this position 
would be the same as those to which reference has 
already been made. 
In like manner, consciousness cannot be the 
attribute of the sc:nse-organs. In the same manner, 
Manas also cannot be the seat of consciousness, unless 
we hold it to. be all-pervadin
 and presupJ?ose the exis- 
tence of an eternal kara(1a disttnct from it, tn which case, 
the difference between the Alman and the Manas will 
be only a verbal one. 
Such an Alman is different from C matter.' But 
without the help of the latter its own existence cannot 
be easily proved. The nature and operation of the 
Alman are also known through ' }riatter' alone. Although 
these two are opposite entities yet they co-operate in 
such a harmonious manner that our life and the deal- 
ings of the world become quite smooth. 
The relation between ' Matter' and the Atman is 
'!Yang ya-1!yaRjakabhava; so that, the harmony of the 
saftlsarayiitrii under the influence of adr I!a becomes 
possible. But it may be asked: When did this relation 
begin? To this it may be said that the saf!lsara is believed 
to be beginningless and the primary elements, out of 
which the products of the objective world are formed, 
are eternal. The Atman also is etetnal. Similar is 
the case with Manas which brings about the relation 
between the two. Under the citcumstances, it is impos- 
sible to fix the time of the beginning of the relation 
(for the pu
se of experiencing pleasure and pain) 
between the Alman and the Matter. 
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IX 
DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS 
OF MA TIER 
The present work deals with the problem of 
C Matter' conceived as non-cetana, that is, as a substance 
in which consciousness and other allied psychic qualities 
do not inhere. The following table will show the 
various .divisions and subdivisions of matter as under- 
stood above, and followed in the present work. 
MATTER 
I 


I 
Eternal 
I 


I 
Non-eternal (Madhyama- 
Parimit;1a) 
I 
,------ A I . 
Rr m :r n 


I 
Atomic 
I 
BJautika 
I 
I 
J.i1 pin 
I 


I 
UbiqTOUS 
1 I
--I I 
Non- Bhauuka Non- Rasavat 
bhai'tika I bhautika 
Manas Aka
 I 
Arobin K
la D
k S
gandha 
Airy ParamiQu I 
Barth 


I 
Arasavat 
J 
Fire 


. I 
N11'gandha 
I 
Water 


I 
Rasavat 
I 


I 
Arasavat 
. I 
Fiery Paraminu 


I 
Sagandha 
2arrbly J
u 


. I 
Nttgandha 
t 
Watery ParamiQu 



CHAPTER II 
GENERAL TREATMENT OF MATTER 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


IT has been shown in the previous chapter that belief 
in the existence of the objective world is indispensable 
for Realism. Now, when we come to study the nature 
of this objective world in all its aspects we find that 
it cannot exist without the help of a conscious element. 
In every kind of product, whether individual or collec- 
tive, the necessity of a conscious agent cannot be 
gainsaid. This conscious active element is either the 
J iVtltman or the P aramatman. The remaining factors 
contributing to the origin of the world are, as a matter 
of course, unconscious elements, comprising eight forms 
of matter (five atomic and three ubiquitous in nature) 
and their qualities. Matter, in its atomic or discrete 
form, consists of (1) four productive elements (bhiJtas) 
which enter into the composition of the world and (2.) 
mind (manas) which, conceived as an eternal substance 
and associated with the individual self Uivatman), helps 
in the organisation of the productive matter into struc- 
tures capable of experiencing pleasure and pain under 
the stress of moral necessity and retributive justice. 
The other form of matter which is looked upon as a 
continuum (being substantive in character) is the eternal 
background of the creative process (viz. time or Ktila 
and s
ace or Aktifa 1 ) and of the relative position involved 
theretn (viz. Dik). 


1 SImII/al/l lal/l.10gi1l41/1 miirtadrllll,Ja,allllwa; lam4llo defa 11:4 
4Jhara i(7arflJa/1......iha hi larl/lllmaJhara i!)'N£1ale-KandalJ, p. 22. 
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The name and characteristics of the A/man are 
described at length in Chapter XI of this book. The 
following pages are, therefore, devoted to a considera- 
tion of the various forms of matter as mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 


II 
COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL THE 
FORMS OF PREDICABLE EXISTENCE' 
Before we proceed to study in detail the general 
character of matter it would be well to have, if possible, 
a clear idea from the V ai
e
ika point of view of the 
properties which characterise every form of existence, 
material or immaterial. It is held that everything 
having an existence must have a nature of its own by 
virtue of which it i& said to exist (astitva)2 and which 
constitutes so to say its self-identity. But existence, 
to have any meaning at all, presupposes knowledge 
in which it is revealed (jiieyatva) and language in which 
it fin
s an expression (abhidh
,atva),a and vice versa. To 
a realist what can be known or spoken of cannot but 
have an existence of its own. Really speaking, the 
existence of a thing and its knowable and predicable 
character are ('o-existent in nature. 


III 
SIMILAR CHARACTERISTICS OF MATTER 
It has already been pointed out that according to 
Nyiya- V ai

ika the self forms the basis of psychic life; 
so that, consciousness, will and other qualities, which 
The same idea is expressed by Bhartthari in his Vikyapadi}'a- 
.AJ1Ji,.tlfalui; prtlfINz1lli saf'NsIlIJI.JogillilJl lIIaf6-KiJ)c}a 3:. -Verse 4, 
p. 179- 
I K.andali, p. 16. 
a PPBhi., p. 16. 
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mark psychic existence, are held to be its attributes.' 
Viewe3 1n this light 11latter is what may be described 
as intrinsically unconsCious and essentially substantive 
(dravya). a On further analysis, a numbe.r of other 
properties will be found to pertain to the different 
forms of matter in common. Of these, the most impor- 
tant seem to be inherent causality (that is, capable of 
generating an effect within itself as its cause-svtJl1!1anyti- 
rambhakatva), an individual character in each of its 
ultimate forms which are eternal (antyavi;c.f(Jvattva) and 
in its emergent aspect incapability of being destroyed, 
as an effect, by the cause concerned (kdryaktiratJav;rodhi). e 
The above mentioned characteristics are in com- 
mon with the self. Hence, for the facility of finding 
out the similarities and dissimilarities of matter its 
eight forms may be grouped under two broad heads, 
viz. bhautika and non-bhantika. Each of these is sub- 
divided into two 
roups again, viz. atomic (e.g. earth, 
water, teja! and auT in the former and Manas in the 
latter) and ubiquitous (e.g. Akafa 8 in the former and 
Kala and Dik in the latter). 
Now, more important characteristics of each of 
these are given below: 
As regards earth (Prthvi) it is found that it has 
motion (Jirtya)o which generates velocity (vega);10 so 
that, when any earthly object, an arrow for instance, 
moves on it continues to move only because it posses- 
ses velocity which helps the existence of motion in 
that object for a certain length of time according to the 
strength of the impetus imparted to that object. But 
when that strength is exhausted the arrow does not 
4 PPBhi., p. 7 0 . 
&I PPBhi., p. 
o. 
e PPBbi., p. 20; Kandali, p. 21. 
, PPBhi., p. 22. 
8 PPBhi., p. 
2. 
· VS., V. ii. 1; PPBhi., p. 
I. 
10 Vs., V. i. 17; PPBhi., p. 21. 
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move forward but falls down. This falling down of 
the arrow shows that it possesses weight (gNrNtva)l1 
which is the necessary condition of the falling of the 
arrow. Hence
 falling down (patana)lI is also one of 
the characteristics of earth. 
Earth is by its very nature solid. But under 
certain conditions when it comes in contact with heat 
it is reduced to atoms (parama(JlIs) wherein a certain 
attribute called liquidity (dravatva) is produced. 18 
Earthly particles produce a sense-organ through 
which they themselves (through the law of affinity), in 
the form of an object, become manifest. l' 
Water (jala) possesses aU the characteristics noted 
above u with only this difference that the liquidIty 
possessed by it is natural. 10 
Tejas also possesses all the characteristics in 
common with earth and water 11 except weight,18 due to 
the absence of which the faijasa particles do not naturally 
fall down. They always move upwards. 19 The liquid- 
ity present in it, as revealed in molten gold,2(1 is not 
intrinsic. 21 
Coming to air (VOyIl) it is found that it possesses 
oblique or transversal motion (firyaggati)U but no 
11 VS., V. 1. 18; PPBhl., p. 24; KV., p. '7. 
It KV., p. 37. 
11 VS.. II. i. 6-7; PPBha., p. 2 
. 
U VS., VIII. H. 
; PPBhi., p. 22. 
111 VS., V i. 18; V. ii. 12; PPBhi., pp. 21-22, 24. 
18 PPBhi., p. 2', 
11 PPBhi., pp. 21-22. 24- 2 '. 
18 PPBhi., p. 24. 
10 VS., V. ii. 13- 
10 According to Nylya-Vai
qika gold is considered to be a 
''';;flIIJ object, because its liquidity is not destroyed however strong 
heat may be applied to it. which characteristic is not) however, 
found in any other substance. 
11 PPBhI., e. 2 s . 
II VS.. V. tie I J. 
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weight. IS It does not, therefore, naturally come down, 
and consequently, there is nothing to check its move- 
ment which ever continues to get impetus from the 
velocity the air possesses. U Hence, air is said to be 
always in motion (sata/agati). Amongst. the bhautikas it 
has the swiftest motion. 
Each of these four substances has got two forms- 
one eternal in the form of parama.nus and the other non- 
eternal as products (ktiryadravytls). These products 
are non-existent before their production and also after 
their destruction. Prior to the production and after 
destruction all these four substances have a permanent 
form. Out of this permanent form every time a fresh 
production is made. This is at the root of the theory 
of Arambhaka 25 expounded by Nyaya and Vai
e
ika. 
The last bhdUtika substance is the Akafa. 26 The 
only point it has in common with the other bhautikas is 
that it provides a sense-organ through which alone its 
own property can be revealed. 
; Like the other 
ubiquitous forms of matter it is also all-pervasive and 
constitutes a basic principle of creation. 28 
Amongst the non-bhautikas we have Manas which 
is atomic and possesses motion and velocit y 2& Hke all 
the non-ubiquitous forms of bhautika matter, with this 
difference that its motion is the quickest of all. 
Time (Kala) and what may be described as the 
background of relative position (Dik) are recognised 
to be at the bottom 80 of the entire cosmic order in 
which aspect they agree with the Aktiftl. 81 


If. PPBha.., p. 24. 
24 PPBha., p. 1 I. 
25 PPBhi., p. 14. 
:!6 PPBbi., p. 12. 
27 PPBhA., p. 21. 
28 PPBha., p. 12. 
npPBha., p.21; VS., V. iiL 13- 
30 PPBha.
 p. 12. 
81 PPBhi., p. 12. 
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These are the more important points of similarities 
in the various forms of ma.tter. 


IV 
EXISTENCE OF ATOMIC AND ALL-PERVASIVE 
DIMENSIONS PROVED 
Whenever anything is not directly perceived doubts 
are felt about its \very existence. Both the atomic at1d 
the all-pervasive dimensions mentioned in the previous 
section ate not perceptible through our physici1 senses. 
Hence, arguments have to be adduced to prove their 
existence. 
Following very closely the common-sense view 
Nyaya- V ais:e
ika finds that there are three possible 
dimensions, namely, the smallest, the largest and the 
intermediate. It is a fact that a prodNt! before its creation 
and after its destruction has no existence of any kind. 
But this does not mean that nothing pre-exists and 
that production takes place out of void. Nor does 
it mean that the destruction of the product means an 
absolute negation of the entire substance. According 
to Nyaya and V ais:e
ika, therefore, every product is a 
fresh one which in no form exists before and after. It is 
believed that there is an ultimate substance or series of 
substances out of which through the operation of ca.usal 
and instrumental agencies an object is produced. 
This ultimate substance consists of indivisible particles, 
called parafIJr!.nlls. These particles, being incapable of 
further analysis, are held to be etemal and represent the 
smallest fraction of creative substance. It is not pos- 
sible for the process of desttuction to continue ad 
infinihl1ll; fort they hold that inasmuch as every material 
product would consist of an equally endless number of 
constituents there would be no difference of dimen- 
sion amon
t the various products. But that there is 
such a dil£erence cannot be denied. Hence, it is 
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necessary to hold that the process of destruction stops 
a.t a certain definite stage which, being incapable of 
further division, is eternal. Besides, there is also the 
igolllo 'otz0rotz!Jan' etc. to support the above view. 
This is about the atOmIC nature .of the bhtllltika 
type of ultimate and etemal particles. There is another 
non-bhalltika substance whiCh also possesses atomic 
nature. Just as it is essential to have an instrumental 
cause (kara(llJ) to produce an external object, so it is 
necessary to have an internal instrumental cause for 
the genesis of cognition, desire, etc., which are psychic 
products. This internal instrumental cause, called 
Manas, cannot be of an intermediate dimension, as it 
would make it composed of parts and consequently, 
non-eternal. In the -latter alternative, the creation and 
destruction, times without number, of an infinite 
number of Manas, to account for psychic phenomena, 
would have to be posited, which would naturally 
involve logical absurdities of a complex nature. It is 
through the help of this Manas that organism, capable 
of experiencing pleasure and pain under the demands 
of moral justice, is fo.tmed. This mind-substance can- 
not but be atomic, as otherwise, no knowledge would 
possibly arise, or if it arises at all, there would be 
simultaneity in it, which is inconsistent with the records 
of human experiences. States of consciousness, 
however quick they. may be, appear only in succession, 
which is not in any other way possible. Hence, it is 
necessary that the nature of Monas must be atomic. 
The very fact that creation exists implies that there 
must be some necessary conditions to form its ba.ck- 
ground. These conditions cannot but be ubiquitous 
and eternal in nature. Hence, time, space and that 
which may be described as the :relative position (Dik) 
have been accepted as all-pervasive 



CHAPTER III 
ETERNITY AND MATTER-ATOMIC 
A 
BHAUTIKA MATTER 
AFTER the general treatment of matter we proceed 
to deal with each of the forms of matter in detail. 
Proceeding in the order in which the forms are classified 
above the bhautika form of atomic matter is taken first 
for detailed study. 


I 
P ARAMANU 
I. Defined and existence proved 
Paramtit1u has been defined as the ultimate particle 
of each of the four Mahtibbiitas. Such a particle is 
necessarily supersensuous, and as such, its existence is 
sometimes questioned. That a paramtitlu is not per- 
ceived need not imply its non-existence, for it may as 
well be due to the action of certain fa
torsl which 
stan.ds in the way of its perception. According to 
Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, the presence of magnitude (mahattva) 
in an object is one of the conditions of its perception; 
and as there is no magnitude in the paramtitJu, it is not 
perceived. Its existence, therefore, is proved through 
inference as shown below: 
The motes, observed :floating in the sun-beam 
entering a room through a little chink, are called tras- 
arlf/lis and represent the ultimate particles of matter in 
1 .$ a{ibhi; prakarai; salam bh4vanamanlljHJlabtihirbhavati- 
anlmmilear,aJalivipraJ:ar/tinmiirtyanlarat!JllIJadJJall4t I 
la11Jlllh(tah J dtlbulriJatlatirba{yitlatipralllitiat 'I 
Mahlbhify& 00 P5., IV; i. I; 55; Verse 7. 
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so far as they are visible. Possessed of magnitude and 
being amenable to sense perception, these particles must 
be held to have component parts which, called dvya(Jukas, 
must, in their turn, possess similar constituents of their 
own for identical reasons. The components of these 
dvya(1ukas are called parama(Jlls 2 which are indivisible by 
nature and incapable of further analysis. The assump- 
tion of the possibility of further division of these particles 
on the analogy of grosser matter would lead to a 
regressllS ad infinitum. Besides, inasmuch as every 
material product would, in that case, consist of an equally 
endless number of constituents, there would be no 
actual difference in the dimension of the various pro- 
ducts; so that, the dimension of the highest mountain 
of the world would be equal to that of a mustard seed. 
But tHat there is such a difference cannot be denied.lI 
Hence, a paramdrzu cannot be further divided. 
z. Attributes of Parama!1u 
The more important characteristics of the bharltika- 
parama(1l1s are: 
(1) They are eternal and indivisible. 4 
(2.) By themselves they cannot produce any thing; 3 
else their eternal character would involve a continuous 
process of production. 
(;) Each of the four kinds of parama(1us possesses 
its specific attributes, namely, smell, touch, taste and 
colour. That is, the earthly parama(JII has smell, the 
airy touch, the watery taste and the fiery colour. 1\ 
(4) They cannot be perceived through any of the 
otga.ns of sense perception. Thus, for want of 


2 NV., IV. li. 17; VS., IV. i. 2. 
8 PPBha and Kandali., p. 3 Ii NM on LV., p. 23. 
It VS., IV. i. 4; Vyom., p. 2.2.5; VS., IV. 1. I; KVBha., p. 
78., VV., II. i. 13. 
IS Kandali, pp. 3 1 -3 2 . 
6 VS.) IV. i. 3- 
5 
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magnitude and manifested colour 1 in them, there can be 
no visual perception; for want of magnitude and mani- 
fested touch, they cannot be felt through the tactual 
sense-organ, and so on. 8 But this does not mean that a 
sense. organ does not come in contact with parama(1us;9 
for, they are petceived by the .yogins. 1 0 In other words, 
in the case of the yogins also, the direct perception of the 
paramaflus is through the sense-organ and obJect-contact. 
'this does not deny the possibility of the intwtive percep- 
tion of the par ami fluS by the yogins. ll 
(5) The attributes inherent in the paramatlNS are also 
eternal except in the case of the earthly paramatlus. U 
(6) The paramitlus are the ultimate material cause 
(upadanakara(ta) of the universe. 18 
(7) They are, both collectively and individually 
 
imperceptible. 14 t 
(8) They possess quiddity (antyavifcfa) which differ- 
f'ntiates one parama(Ju from the other. 15 


3. Dimension and P aramtitlu 
Dimension (parimitla) has been defined by Prac;asta- 
pada as an attriDute which is the cause of all measure- 
ments. It is of four kinds: small (a(Ju), large (mahat), 
long (dirgha) and short (hrasva).18 Vallabha, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that hrasva and dirgha are not separate 
dimensions but the subdivisions of a(lu and mahat 


1 NS., II. i. 36., VS., IV. i. 6; NSM., p. 35; TP, a comm. on 
NSM., MS. Fol. .2.6b; TPP., MS. Fol. 2a; a comm. on PC., MS.. 
Fol. 47b. 
8 TPP., MS. Fol. .2.b. 
n NV., II. i. 33, p. 230. 
to VU., VIII. i. 2.. 
n VD., VIII. i. .2.. 
12 VS., and VU., VllI. i. 3. 
13 NV., IV. i. 21, p. 457. 
16 NL V., p. 8; Praki
 on NL V., p. 122. 
1:5 PPBhi., pp. 3 2I -.2.2. 
16 PPBhi., p. I3!; Kandali, pp. 133-34. 
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respectively. 1'; Of these, afllliva is both eternal and non- 
eternal according to the nature of the object to which 
it belongs. Thus, the a tllltva belonging to a parama (IN 
is eternal, while that which belongs to a dvyatJuka is non- 
eternal. AbOut hrasvatva it is said that it belongs to 
that object wherein atJu/va is produced. In other words, 
hrasvatva is not present in an eternal object. 18 But 
U daya.na holds that like a {1u/va, hrasva/va is also of two 
kinds--etemal and non-eternal. The former belongs 
to a parama (IN and the latter to a dvya {1l1ka. That which 
is found in a paranJa {1U is called parafJ1ahrasvatva. 19 Thus, 
a paramapu possesses both the smallest and the shortest 
possible dimensions. 20 The dimension of a pardmapu is 
known as pari/na p{iala and is eternal. 21 
About the meaning of parimaptJala, it may be said 
that the word 'mandala' is used in the sense of a circular 
shape. Even cir

lar objects appear to possess length 
to persons who stand on only one side of the object 
and whose eyes come in contact with a certain part of 
that object only. ParamatJlI, on the other hand, appears, 
from all quarters, spherical, and neither long nor crooked 
from any side; as it does not possess any part. The 
attribute 'matt{ia!a' would suggest the idea of having 
parts, but a parama pu, being partless, is unique in 
character. Thus parimaptJala here means the attribute 
of possessing prakr/!a-a{1u/va, the smallest possible 
dimension. 22 
4. Partless character and eternity of Parama{1/t discussed 
The partless nature of a paramaptl and its eternity 
have been objected to mainly by the Buddhists in various 
ways. It will be clear from the arguments of both the 


17 PRM., p. 3 t. 
lSPPBhi., p. 131; Kandali, pp. 133-34. 
19 KV., p. 212. 
20 KR., pp. 7 2 -73; PD., p. It; TPP., MS. Fol. 8b; PRM., p. 3 I
 
21 VS., VII. i. 19-10. 
22 Maiijii
a on NMV., pp. 178-79; Kandali, p. 133, 
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schools given below that the objections of the Buddhists 
are more natural and serious in nature, ,vhile the answers 
given by Nyaya and V ai
e
ika, in order to defend their 
position, are, apparently, not 9uite so stron
. But if we 
remember that their stand-points, being quite different, 
each of them looks at the question entirely from a 
different angle of vision, we shall be able to know that 
the arguments of each of the schools are quite reasonable 
within the limits of its own sphere. As the Nyaya and 
V ai
e
ika identify their view-point with the common- 
sense view and the worldly usage (Iaukikapratiti), they 
cannot go beyond their limits, and it is perhaps for this 
that at a certain stage their arguments appear to be not 
so strong as those of the other schools. If the aritics 
bear these points in their mind when, trying to follow 
the arguments of Nyaya and V ai
e
ika, they will be in 
a better position to realise the view-point of Nyaya and 
V ai
e
ika, or even that of the Buddhist, or of any other 
school. 
The Nihilist school of the Buddhist, which holds 
that void is the only real entity, cannot imagine the 
possibility of the existence of a substance which has no 
constituent part and is eternal. The argument put 
forth in support of the above view is that Akafa,' being 
all-pervading, must permeate the paramti!lus both 'in' and 
'out'. This permeating of the Akafa shows that a 
parama(Ju possesses parts, as without this it is not pos- 
sible to speak of it as having 'in' and 'out'. If, again, 
Aktif4 does not permeate the paramat1us, it loses its 
characteristic of being all-pervasive. Therefore, holds 
the Buddhist, the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika should either believe 
that the paramat/us have parts and are non-etemal, 
or that Akafa is not all-pervasive. 28 
This argument of the Buddhist contains two parts: 
(1) that the parama!lN has got parts and that it is non- 


23 NBhi, IV. ii. 18- 1 9. 
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eternal; (2.) and that Aktifa is not all-pervasive. As 
regards the first objection, the Nyaya-Vai
e
ika vie\v is 
that it is untenable; for, the expressions 'in' and 'out' in 
regard to an object refer to the parts of that object, but 
as the parama(1N is conceived to have no parts, it is not 
possibfe to talk of it as having 'in' and 'out'. Hence, 
the expression vyatibheda (permeating both in and out) 
is not applicable to a substance like parama(1u. 24 
Regarding the second part, although it is out of 
place to discuss it here, the only answer, which can be 
adduced now at this place, is that all-pervasiveness 
means that a substance having all-pervasive nature 
should be in contact with each and everything having 
limited form (murtimat) and not that it should also be 
in contact with a thing which has no existence. How 
can, therefore, we assume that Akofa will not remain 
all-pervading if it is not held to be in contact with 'in' 
and 'out' sides of the .faramo(1u which are non-existing? 
Therefore, this object1on also, like the other one, falls 
to the ground. 25 
It is to be noted here, however, that Nyaya and 
V ai
e
ika have finally decided that a parama(1N is an 
ultimate and indivisible particle of a bhiita and is eternal. 
Being fully convinced of their position they would not 
allow any objection against this conviction. Hence, 
most of the objections raised by the opponents are 
thrown aside only because these objections refer to a 
parama(Jlls having parts, which of course, it cannot 
possess as has been shown in the previous chapter. 
Thus, the objection that as objects, having limited 
form and possessing touch sensation, occupy space and 
possess parts, a parama(111 a]so which possesses a limited 
form and touch sensation should occupy space and 
have parts is rejected on the ground that if it were so, 


24 NS., IV. ii. 2.0. 
2$ NV., IV. ii. 10, p. 512. 
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then a parama{1N could not be the ultimate indivisible 
particle. tO 
The next objection is that as paramitl/Js combine 
together t they must possess constituent parts, like 
threads, for instance. In other words, when one par am- 
.aflN comes between two other paramiflus and combines 
with them, it really has two aspects corresponding to 
the. two paral0a(lUS with which it combines. From this 
mediation it is inferred that the front part of the interven- 
ing pdramaflN has come in contact with the parama{lN 
in the front, while the rear part has combined with the 
paramti(Ju at the back. Now, these front and rear parts 
naturally refer to the two constituent parts of the inter- 
vening parama(Ju. Likewise, the m,ediating parami!1t1 
will combine simultaneously with other par ami (IUS put 
on all other four sides. In this way, the paramri!1u in 
the middle will join others on six sides. As conjunction 
is an attribute, it must have a substratum, and, again, as 
it does not pervade over the whole of its substratum, 
there must be parts in its substratum. This shows that 
a parama{111 has parts. 21 
To this it is said that the contact of the parama(lll 
in the centre with the other paramif1/Js is due to the fact 
that a parami(Ju possesses a limited form (marta) and 
not because it has parts. And, again, a substance which 
has parts inheres in another substance, but as a paramtiflll 
does not inhere in any substance, it ha.s no parts; hence, 
it is wrong to hold that there are parts in a parami(J1I 
with which other paramarztls combine. 28 
There are other similar objections against the 
partless nature of a parami{lu, such as, possessing motion, 
being the productive of dravyas, being the substratum of 
the salpsk.tira which is the cause of motion, and also 
being in possession of priority and posteriority. All 
. . 


26 NS. and NBhi., IV. ii. 2
; NM., p. 551; Vyom., p. 207. 
If NY. , IV. li. J.h pp. 516-17; Tit., IV. li. 14-15, p. 65 I. 
a8 Tit.. IV. ii. 24-21. p. 651. 



these objections, when put in the form of syllogisms, are 
found to be beset wjth the fallacies of viruddha, asiddha 
and anaiktintika etc., just as the probans 'miirtimatva' is 
found to possess tne fallacies of pratijiii and hetu. 2D 
Kamalakara 13hat
a, the mathematician, also 
refutes the partless nature of a parami(lu through the 
help of a Geometrical theorem. According to the 
29th theorem of Geometry, it is held that the square 
on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the two other sides of a right-angled triangle. 
Now, if the side a, in the following figure, be 
assumed to consist of two parama(lus and the side b equal 
to it, then it is clear that a 2 +b 2 is 
equal to c 2 ; that is, Z2+Z2=C 2 ; or 4 
and 4 together are equal to c 2 . In 
other words, c 2 , or the square on the 
hypotenuse, is equal to 8 parama(lus. 
Thus, the value of the line c being the 
square root of 8, we find that it con- 
tains more than two and less than three 
paramti(tus. This is possible only when 
a paramti(Ju can be split up into parts. Thus, it is wrong 
to hold, says Kamalakara, that parama(tlls are partless. 3 /) 
To this objection it may be said that the view-point 
adopted above seems to be based on the assumption 
that a straight line consists of a series of points (param- 
ti(Jus). But, as a matter of fact, it is not so accordin
 to 
Nyaya and V ai
e
ika, which seem to hold that a stralght 
line is an unit in itself like a point (ParamatJu). The differ- 
ence between a straight line and a point is that of the 
possession or otherwise of motion; that is, a straight 
line is in motion, while the point is at rest; so that, 
from the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika point of view the question 
raised by the great mathematician, does not rise at all. 81 
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29 NV, p. 5 18 ; Vyom., pp. 124-215. 
80 STV., spa
tidhikira, after Verse 21. 
11 It should be noted down here that in case a straight line is 
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5. P aramti(JtI and Motion 
Before we take up the question of the formation of 
a composite whole (avayavin) from parama(ltls, we should 
know something about motion which plays an essential 
part in its fOfQ1ation. A composite is formed out of 
conjunctions which are brought about by motion 
(karman) which is the cause of conjunction and disjunc- 
tion. Motion inheres in a substance having limited form 
and is produced by weight (gurutva), liquidity, effort 
and conjunction. It is always a non-material (asamavayi) 
cause and never an instrumental one, like attributes. 82 
Such a motion is very essential both for the produc- 
tion and the destruction of the sensible world. As the 
universe (saf!Jsara) is beginningless and everchanging, 
all its products must undergo change. Changes are 
brought about by motion. According to Nyaya and 
V ai
e
ika, motion is not intrinsic but comes from 
without. Hence, either through human effort (in the 
case of individual destruction), or through Divine Effort 
(in the case of universal destruction) a motion is produced 
in the obj ect, and through a regular process the motion 
brings about the destruction; so that, all the non-eternal 
objects are ultimately reduced to various paramo(ltls 
through motion. These poramat/us remain, during the 
period of dissolution (pralaya) , separated from one 
another; so that, they cannot bring into existence any 
product for sometime 83 till the commencement of the 
co'smic order sets in. Even during this period there 
exists, according to some, a sort of motion which is 
non-productive of any conjunction. s . It is caused to 


to represent a series of points (paromQ';t/J), it cannot be contInUOUS; 
for, the points, thus placed together so as to form one continuous 
straight line, will certainly leave inter-space between each and every 
pair. 
82 PPBhi. and Kandali, P P . 190
QI. 
8S K "iT . 
v., p. 92. 
8' Setu.) p. 286. 
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the paramatJus from the first shock (sa1!lk,()bha) or blow 
in the objects causing their .destruction. This shock 
produces motion in the paramtitJus, which is productive 
of the impression (sa1!lsktira), called vega (velocity). 
This motion persists even during the dissolution 
period 35 in the form of atomic vibration. 36 
It may be asked: what is the use of such a motion 
then? The answer is: the only use of this sort of motion 
in the paramtitJus is to mark the time-limit. 37 
Thus, it is clear that the series of k.armans present in 
the paramarrus during the dissolution period are unable 
to make them group together so as to form any effect. 
But there must be grouping of that sort; hence, we 
require another motion. This motion is to be had, 
like all other motions, from some celana agency. As 
it is not possible for individual soul CjitJa/man) to 
produce such a motion at that time, we are con- 
strained to assume the presence of a superhuman 
power, conscious and capable of producing such 
a motion in the paraN/tinus. It does this under the in- 
fluence of the oJr of/a of'the persons or creatures who are 
to make use of the body or object concerned. 38 But 
why should the conscious agent be at all influenced by 
odr.f!a? for, odr!!a inheres in the jivatman, and jivas are 
then in a discarnate and insensate condition. The truth 
is that as soon as the cumulative adr sta of the jivas 
tnatures for fructific
tion, the Will;{' God, which is 
eternal, becomes, as it were, creative, and immediately 
the paramapus group themselves round the Manas 
and form organisms one for each. The initiation of 
motion in Manas and paramtifJus is attributed to ad, .f!a 
quickened by the Divine Will. 
Thus, there are, so to say, two kinds of motion in 


'{5 Bodhani on KP., p. 9 1 . 
36 Bodhani on KP., p. 91; KV., p. 9 2 . 
81 "K4J4vQ(chedaikaprayOjanam" KP., p. 333. 
88 NM., pp. 19 2 -93- 
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the parami(lNS before any effect is produced out of 
these. Apparendy, one appears to be intrinsic, while 
the other extrinsic. But when closely observed we 
find that both have come from without, the only 
difference being that of time; and in both the cases, 
the motion is due to some cetana element. Both of these 
motions are produced by effort (prqyatna) and adrl/a 
helped by Divine Will respectively. 89 
With the help of such a motion paramiit1us group 
together to form bigger parts (avayavas) till composites 
a.re formed and the cosmos comes to exist. 
6. The four kinds of Paramiit1us along with their 
respectt1Je characteristics 
T hese l aramiit1t1S are of four kinds: earthly, watery, 
taijasa an airy. Their common characteristics have 
been given above, and now, the individual attributes 
of each of these are given below: 
( I )' EarthlY paramti(Ju 
The earthly paramii(lus possess attributes, of colour, 
taste, smell, and touch which are all non-eternal;40 for, 
these are produced and remain changing due to the 
application of heat through the process of chemical 
action (pikaprakrfyi).41 These attributes are unmanifest. 
Padmanabha Mi
ra holds that although there is 
vari
gated colour and touch in earthly products, yet 
they do not inhere in parama(ius. 42 ' But !;ankara Mi
ra, 
on the other hand, thinks that there is variegated colour 
at least even in these.'8 
(
) Watery paramii(lu 
The watery parama(lNS possess colour, taste and 


S9 VS., V. ii. 13; KP., p. 135. 
4.0 PPBhii., pp. 104- 10 'h and a comm. on PC. a comm. on SP., 
Ms. Pol. 19b. 
41 Ka.ndali.,"p. 99; KV., p. 166. 
4
 Se

. 181.82. 
'\ ¥(.1. 'on 'Vs,rVlI. i. 6. 
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touch which are all etenlal; H as, these are not due to 

ny chemical action> (pakajas).'5 
(3) Taijasd parama(1N 
Similarly, the fiery paramat1us possess the attributes 
of colour and touch which are also eternal;48 as, they 
do not possess pikajavife.fa. 41 
(4) Airy parama)u 
The airy paramaflus possess touch which is eternal; 48 
as, there is no chemical action in them. 
II 
CHE!\IICAL ACTION (PAKA) 
We have referred to above about the chemical 
action taking place in earthly paramtit1us. But what is 
it? It is a kind of conjunction of the tatJasa elements by 
which the previous colour etc. of the earthly parama(1us 
are destroyed and another colour etc. are produced in 
their place. This conjunction of the fiery elements is 
also of various types; thus, the conjunction which produ- 
ces colour is different from that which produces taste; 
again, that which produces smell is different from those 
which produce colour and taste; similarly, that which 
produces touch is different from all other conjunctions. 
According to the difference of the earthly objects there 
is difference in the conjunction of the fe/as; so that, 
when a mango fruit is kept under a collection of straw, 
owing to the tayasa conjunction, the previous green 
.colour of it is destroyed, and another colour of yellow 
type is produced in its place. But it does not affect 
the taste of the fruit; for, the previous taste of sourness 
(amlatva) is still found in it. Sometimes, although the 


U PPBhi., p. 104; KandaJi., p. 105; KV., p. 181; TPP., MS. 
Fat. 8a. 
U KP., p. J,8; Bodhani, p. H. 
'6 Kandali., p. 104; KV; p. 18 I. 
"1 KP., p. IJ8. 
"KV., p..J8I. 
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previous green colour is present, yet a change in the 
taste is found. This shows that due to the difference 
in the type of conjunction, which does not affect the 
colour, the sour taste has been destroyed and has been 
replaced by the sweet taste. Therefore, we conclude 
that the cause of the change in taste is different from 
that of the change in colour. Similarly, the taijasa 
conjunction which produces sweet smell in the mango 
fmit after destroying the previous smell without affecting 
the colour and the taste of it, is different from all other 
conjunctions. In the same matltler, the conjunction 
which does not affect the colodr, taste and smell of the 
fruit, and which, after destroying the hard touch of the 
fruit, produces the soft touch, must be different from 
all other conjunctions. It is due to these differences of 
conjunction that although all the earthly paramat1us are 
of one class, yet they produce all different sorts of objects. 
For instance, when the grass grazed by the cow is reduced 
to paramti(llls, they come in contact with a different 
type of taijasa conjunction which destroys the previous 
colour, taste, smell and touch present in those paramat1us. 
Then again, a fresh set of colour, taste, smell and touch 
found in the cow-milk is produced in them by another 
fafjasa conjunction. In course of time, these paramti(1u! 
form, in a regular process, the dt
'Ja!IUka etc. which lead, 
in their turn, to the production of cow-milk. 
Now, out of those very parami'(lus from which 
the cow-milk is formed, we afso get curd only with 
this difference that in the case of curd, the fiery con- 
junction is of a different type from that which is .required 
for the cow-milk. And, again, it is due to another 
type of taijasa conjunction that from those very paraln" 
a(JNs, which produce curd, we also get cream and other 
milk..made products. '9 
yuikara Mi
ra, Bhagiratha Thakkura, K01J.<;ia Bhatta 
and others, however, hold tha.t the difference in the 


40 NB. on TS., pp. 17-18. 
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colour, taste, snlell and touch due to the chemical action 
is on account of the difference in the prtigabhtiva (pre- 
non-existence ).110 


III 
THE PROCESS OF CHEMICAL ACTION 
\Vhen any eaFthly object 51 is brought into contact 
with t
ias, motion is produced in the ultin1ate constituents 
of that object through the forcible contact (obbightita)uZ 
or impulsion (nodana)33 of the tejas. This motion, in its 
turn, produces di
junctions which lead to the destruction 
of the conjunctions existing between the various consti- 
tuents of the composite and finally reduces then1 to their 
ultimate particles. Thereafter, these particles come in 
contact with another group of te.;4S particles which 
destroy their original attributes. U Then, again, a fresh 
similar contact of te;as takes place which produces fresh 
attributes in place of the old ones, which are known 
as pa
jas. 
It is clear from the above that the taijasa contact 
which destroys the previous attributes of the product 
does not produce fresh attributes in place of old ones. 
Both the functions cannot be performed by a single 
I5ONLK; pp. 356-357; NLPV.,p. 355; PD., p. II. 
ISI This includes even human body, but, ge:1erally, no example 
is taken from thIs c1ass, for the simple reason that if anyone comes 
to know of the chemia11 action taking place in it, he may become 
disgusted with his own body and his interests may cease towards 
it- Vyom., p. 446. 
52 It is a form of contact which produces separation between 
the two connecting objects by producing sound. VU; V. li. I. 
G8 It is that form of conjufJ.ction which causes motion without 
separating the two objects which are joined together without 
producing any sound while coming in contact wIth the object. 
VU., V. ii. 1. . 
14 Vyom., p. 44 6 ; KV., p. 183; Kandal1., p. 107; RS., p. .2.1. 
Although almf)st every attribute at every stage of the eatthly object 
is produced by the chemical action, yet the example is taken of one 
particular stage only- Vyom., p. 446. 
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faijasa contact; for, that which destroys the old attri- 
butes cannot wait till the time of the production of the 
fresh attributes arrives, as is made clear below: 
Simultaneously with the production of the motion 
through the contaq: of tejas possessing velocity in the 
ultimate constituents of the product, another motion is 
produced in the parts of the tejas itself through the con- 
tact of another similar tejas; so that, as soon as there is 
the disjunction between the two paramatzus, there is the 
disjunction between the two parts of the tfjas also. Then 
there is the destruction of the conjunction of the two 
paramtipus followed by that of the two parts of the 
tejas. This leads to the destruction of the dvya{1uka 
and the tejas. Then follows the destruction of the 
colour etc. together with that of the conjunction of the 
tejas and the paramtipu (due to destruction of its material- 
samaviiyi--cause, namely, the te.;as). Now, as the conjunc- 
tion of the tejas, which destroys the colour etc., is absent 
at the moment previous to the production of the fresh 
colour etc., it cannot be the cause of the latter. Hence, 
it is necessary to have another taiJasa-contact to produce 
the fresh attributes in the ultimate particles. tlii There are 
several similar instances to support the above view; as for 
instance, the production and the destruction of the colour 
of the thread from two distinct sources,156 and so on. 
Then, again, it has been said above that in order 
to change the colour etc. of a pot, for instance, the 
object should be reduced to its paramtipus wherein the 
change takes place. To this V1ew of the Vai
e
ikas 
there have been various objections. 
Thus, it is objected that when a pot is put in the 
furnace and comes in contact with tejas, almost all its 
attributes ate changed without its being reduced to its 
constituent paramtifJus, so that, the views of the V ai
e
ikas 
are open to serious criticism. 
1111 KV., p. 184; RS., p. 2.4. 
66 Kandall., p. 108. 
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To this it may be said, in reply, that as the taijasa- 
co.ntact cannot be with the pot as a whole, the chemical 
action due to this contact cannot affect it in its entirety 
unless it is reduced to its constituent paramti!1Hs.1IT If it 
is held that the pot; like all other eatthly products, 
being porous by nature, 58 there is nothing to prevent 
the particles of tfjas to come in contact with each and 
every part of it and help on the chemical action,59 the 
simple rejoinder of the V ai
e
ikas, is that, as a matter of 
fact, particles of t
jas cannot enter into the pot and 
affect the interior portion of it, without destroying it. 
In other words, it is not possible for the dvya!1Hka, for 
instance, to possess interstices; for, if it were so, then 
there could have been no conjunction between the 
two parama!1us entering into its composition, and the 
very existence of the dvya(1uka would have been impos- 
sible. Interstices may be admitted between two such 
parts as are not absolutely partless. Hence, a dvya(JHka 
cannot be held to have interspace in its components. 
This shows that no substance, which is a product, 
can be porous by nature. Consequently, the chemi- 
cal action cannot pervade the entire pot. 60 Moreover
 
as the various parts of the pot cohere strongly and leave 
no space unoccupied, it is not possible for the particles 
of tejas to occupy any space between those impenetrable 
parts, because no two things having limited form can 
occupy the same space simultaneously. 81 
U dayanacarya says that so strong is the velocity 
and the sensation of contact of teja! due to its being 
exceedingly light that the motion produced by it causes 
the product to deprive itself of its previous structure 


51 PPBhi., p. 10 7; Kandali, p. 10 9. 
58 KV., p. 187; Kandali, p. 10 9. 
59 Tha.t a. product like pot is porous is proved by the fact that 
wa.ter, if placed within it, .flows out in particles, which would 
not have been possible otherwise-VU., Vll. i. 6. 
60 Kanda.li., p. 10 9. 
81 VU., VII. i. 6. 
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{vyiiha) and to assume another structure out of the 
constituent parts of it. If the taijasa-contact does not 
destroy the structure entirely, then, for instance, milk, 
water etc. being produced of closely compact parts and 
there being no pores, it will have to be assumed that 
the te;af does not enter within the milk, water etc., and 
if it does not enter into it, there should not be. the 
rising up of the boiled milk or water. But it is not the 
fact. 
The opponent says that it is possible in the case 
of milk or water to destroy the previous structure and 
produce another, as the conjunction of the parts in 
these is soft (mrdll), but it is not possible in the case of 
a pot where the conjunctions, which bring about the 
product, are harder. 
To this, again, the reply is: that softness or hardness 
does not matter at all; for, even in the case of still harder 
and the hardest substances the result is the same. In the 
case of rice, for instance, which is a harder substance, 
or stone, jewel and adamantine which are the hardest 
substances, it is found that when heat is applied to 
these, they break and another structure of these is, 
again, formed. 
Thereupon, again, the opponent says that it is 
possible even in these cases as some sort of atifaya 
(specific quality) is produced therein, while the chemical 
action is going on, but that specific quality being absent 
in the case of a pot, it is impossible to destroy it by 
the application of heat. 
The answer to this is: that in the chemical action 
there is no atifaya of any kind. Therefore, just as in the 
case of an organism etc., the effect of chemical .action, 
although not apparent everyday, yet becomes quite 
obvious after sometime; similarly, in the case of a pot 
there is the effect of chemical action in it due to which 
it is destroyed entirely. Thereby, all the various argu... 
ments adduced in favour of the non-destruction of the 
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previous structure, such as, the recognition (in the 
form that it is the
 same pot which was thrown into 
the furnace long before tHe production of the red colour 
etc.), perception of the pot in all its stages, placing of 
some other miJrfa substance on it, its surroundings, its 
existence along with other pots etc., number and dimen- 
sion atld the various marks on it, are rejected. In other 
words, none of the above mentioned arguments can 
prove that the pot is not reduced to its parama!1 us . 82 
It may be also said in sU'pport of the Pilupa""kavtida 
that before the chemical action, the constituent parts 
of the pot are very loosely connected, but after it, those 
loose connections become quite hard. Both the loose 
and hard connections, being mutually opposed, cannot 
simultaneously remain in the same substratum. Hence, 
it has to be assumed that the old structure is destroyed 
and a fresh one is t'roduced in its place. 58 
Another objection is that no one has ever seen that 
a pot, for instance, when thrown into the furnace is 
reduced to its ultimate particles, rather it is seen all 
the time in the furnace and is recognised as the same 
old pot even when it is taken out of the furnace after 
the chemical action has taken place in it. 
As regards the perception of the existence of the 
pot under chemical action, it is said that since the pot 
1S not merely a collection of several parama!1us, it is not 
reduced to its ultimate particles at once. The process 
of the destruction of the pot is also similar to that of 
the production; so that, the destruction is gradual 
and the pot remains visible till it is completely reduced 
to its parallJtJ(ius. But there never comes a time when 
one would cease to perceive the pot; for, in the course 
of the gradual destruction of the pot, those parts, which 
have been destroyed and reduced to their paramii(lu!, 
are also gradually undergoing chemical action and fresh 
6t KV., pp. 187-88; RS., pp. 54-37; KR., p. 60. 
88 Kandali., p. 10 9. 
. 
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products are being produced; so that, both the process 
of destruction and that of production after the chemical 
action are simultaneous. This is the reason why some- 
times, only a part of the pot is found to have undergone 
chemical changes. This also explains that the ultimate 
number of the constituents under both the circums- 
tances remains the same and that no change in the 
dimension is found." 
<;ankara Mis:ra, however, says that even according 
to the propounders of the theory of Pi!haraprika, when 
certain scratches are made by the point of a. needle, 
for instance, on the pot, those scratches certainly cause 
disjunctions between three or four trasaret1us, at least, 
of that pot; so that, there being the destruction of 
the pot as a whole in consequence of the destruction 
of die conjunctions productive of the pot, they should 
not raise such ordinary objections against the V ai
e
ika 
view. 64 
Moreover, the production of another colour etc. 
is possible only when their proper substratum in the 
form of a pot, for instance, is formed beforehand in 
aceor dance with the conditions of causation. Here, in 
the present case, the pot, as existing before the chemical 
action, is the substratum of blue colour etc. and the 
same pot cannot be the proper substratum of red colour 
etc.; so that, in order to produce red colour etc. it is 


6' Kandali., p. I JO. 
84 VU., VII. i. 6. KR., p. 60. It should be noted down here 
that according to the Mimitp.sakas, who appear to be perhaps the 
oldest propounders of the PilJ:a1'apikavlJa, the pot, even when 
scratches destroying the conjunctions of certain lrasarefJNs are made 
on it, remains as such; for, they hold that it is possible for a product 
to continue to exist by inhering in other constituents whose con- 
junctiOllS have been desttoyed even when certain constituents have 
been destroyed. Were it no so, t
ognition of the pot and the 
rest would not have been possible. This view also has been 
criticised by the author of Upaskira on VS., VII. i. 6. Fat further 
reference 1-;tI, XV., p. 188; NK., p. 155. 
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essential to have another pot constructed first. This is 
not possible unless the pot is reduced to its ultimate 
constituents and a fresh one is produced in its place. 88 
Again, in order to have red colour etc. produced 
in the pot, it is essential, according to the law of causa- 
tion, to have the red colour etc. in their cause also, 
which is not possible unless the pot is reduced to its 
paramtl(Jus. 61 
Hence, it is held that an earthly product is reduced 
to its parama(lus by the force of the taijasa-contact 
wherein the chemical action produces fresh colour etc. 
after destroying the previous ones. This being done, 
another motion is produced in those parallJa(lus due to 
the conjunction of the Alman and the paramtl!1us helped 
by the adr/!a of the persons and other creatures con- 
cerned which, in the usual course, leads to the pro- 
duction of the final composite (antyavayavin).68 
Now, again, it is asked: if the entire process of 
destroying and producing of the pot be due to adr/!a 
or Divine Will, what is the use of having a potmaker 
then? To this it may be said that both adr/!a and 
the Divine Will help directly only when there is no 
other help possible and without which the very aim 
of creation would not have been realised, but not 
afterwards when such help is possible from other 
sources. Hence, the utility of a potmaker continues 
unaffected. 
This chemical action affects colour, taste, smell 
and touch only and not number, dimension etc.; as no 
peculiarity is found in these latter after the chemical 
action. We cannot, likewise, hold that there being no 
apparent difference .in touch, chemical action does not 
affect it also, like number etc; for, that there is the 


66 IUlndalI., p. 10 9. 
61 KandalI' J p. 109. 
68 Kandali., p. 108. 
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peculiarity in touch after chemical action is proved by 
inference. 69 
IV 
TIME-LIMITS OF CHEMICAL ACTION 
The whol
 process of chemical action is complete 
in nine moments, or in ten, or in eleven, according to 
the diHerence of opinion about the acceptance of 
vibhagajavibhaga. Thus, he, who does not believe in it 
(i.e. vibhtigaja-l1ibhaga), holds that the process is complete 
only in nine moments, but he, who believes in it, holds 
that if the disjunction produces another disjunction 
with reference to the time characterised by the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction producing the substance, then the 
process of chemical action is complete in ten moments. 
If, on the other hand, the disjunction produces another 
disjunction with reference to the time or the part 
(avayava) characterised by the destruction of the substance, 
then it is complete in eleven moments. '10 Both the 
types of process are given below: 
I. The process involving nine moments 
First of all, a sort of motion is produced in the 
1!dramti(lU productive of the dvyat1uka through the 
impulsion or the forcible contact caused by the tdas; 
by that motion the disjunction between the two 
paramtif1us producing the dvya(luka takes place followed 
by the destruction of the conjunction producing the 
substance called dvyaf1uka. 71 This leads to (I) the destruc- 
tion of the dvyat1uka followed by (2) the destruction 
of the blue colour etc. inherent in the paramanu. Then 
comes (3) the production of the red colour etc. in that 
very paramtiflu, after which (4) the motion favourable 


69 KandaJI., p. 108. 
70 KR, p. 61, 
'1 As upto this the action does not direci1y affect the composite, 
these moments are not counted here. The counting of the moments, 
therefore, begins from the destruction of the d'!Ya(llllea. 
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to the production of the substance is produced in the 
parami{1u (s) which causes the disjunction of the parami{1N 
from the Akafa etc. Then follo\vs (6) the destruction 
of previous conjunction leading to (7) the conjunction 
between the two parama{1l1s producing the dvya(lNka. 
Then comes (8) the production of the dvya{1uka which 
then causes (9) the production of the colour etc. in 
the dvya{1uka. Thus beginning from the destruction 
of the dvya(1uka up to the production of the red colour 
etc. in it there are nine moments. '72 
2. The process which takes ten moments 
The process of ten moments is possible when the 
disjunction produces disjunction with reference to 
the time which is characterised by the destruction of the 
conjunction which produces the effect. Thus, first, there 
is the motion produced in the parami{1us which produce 
the dvya{1uka followed by the disjunction between the 
two paramti{1Ns. Then there is the destruction of the pro- 
ductive conjunction leading to (I) the destruction of the 
dvya{1uka and to the disjunction between the dvya{1uka 
and the Akafa due to the disjunction. Then there is (z.) 
the destruction of the blue colour etc. and the previous 
conjunction causing (3) the production of the red 
colour etc. and the subsequent conjunction. Then 
comes (4) the destruction of the motion of the paramti(lus 
produced by the impulsion of the tyas followed by (5) 
the production of the productive motion in the very 
parami(lNS by the conjunction of the Alman and the 
paramti(lu aided by the adr/!a. Then follows (6) the dis- 
junction between paramti(JlIs and the Akifa leading to 
(7) the destruction of the previous conjunction. Then 
there is (8) the productive conjunction followed (9) by 
the production of the dvya(luka wherein then (10) the 
production of the red colour etc. takes place. 18 


11 KR., p. 61. 
n KR., p. 61. 
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;. The process which includes eleven moments 
First, there is the motion in the parama(J1Is pro- 
ducing the dvya(l1lka, then the disjunction between the 
two paramiif111s, then the destruction of the productive 
conjunction, then (I) the destruction of the dz:ya(1Nka, 
then (2) the disjunction produced by the disjunction 
with reference to the time characterised by the destruc- 
tion of the dvya(Juk.a, then (;) the destruction of the 
previous conjunction, then (4) the subsequent con- 
Junction, then the (
) destruction of the motion belonging 
to the parama(l1ls, then (6) the production of. the produc- 
tive motion in the very paralJ1af111s by the conjunction 
of the Atman helped by the adrf!a, then (7) the dis- 
junction between Akdfa and the paramti(1us, then (8) 
the destruction of the previous conjunction, then (9) 
the conjunction producing a substance, then (10) the 
production of the d1(Jaf1uka, and then (II) the production 
of the red colour etc. 
A question is raised here: if the productive motion 
in the part/ma(1NS be believed to be synchronous with 
the destruction of the blue colour etc., then the number 
of moments will be reduced; that is, the production 
of the red colour etc. will take place either in the 
eighth, or even in the seventh moment. 
This view is rejected on the grounds that there 
cannot be another motion in the paramtif1u either without 
the destruction of the motion produced in it through 
the impulsion or the forcible contact caused by the 
!ejas, or without the production of an attribute etc.; 
for, there can be no two simultaneous motions in an 
object; and also because, there cannot be a productive 
motion in an object where there is no attribute. 
Then, again, the opponent holds that if the pro- 
duction of the red colour etc. be simultaneous with 
the destruction of the blue colour etc. even then there 
will be a few less moment
 required in the process 
of the chemical action. 
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This view is also rejected as untenable; for, the 
destruction of the previous colour etc. is itself the 
cause of the production of the fresh colour etc. and 
the cause must precede th 7 effect. .:Therefore, there 
cannot be both the destructton and the production of 
the colour etc. simultaneously. 14 
c;a.tikara 11i
ra adds that if the same conjunction 
of the tejas which produces colour etc. also destroys 
them, then it will have to be assumed that when the 
colour etc. and the tejas are destroyed, then the parama(1u 
will have to remain colourless for a long time; if, on the 
other hand, that which is the destroyer be also the 
producer, then there can be no production of the red 
colour by the chemical action. If it be considered 
that the motion may be produced in another paramti(1u, 
then the production of the attribute due to the chemical 
action will take place in the fifth, or in the sixth, or 
in the seventh, or in the eighth, or even in the ninth 
moment. T5 All these possible varieties are given below: 
4. The process involving five IIJOllle1Jts 
There is the motion in one parallJtitzu, then the 
disjunction, then the motion in another parama(1u 
together with the destruction of the productive con- 
junction, then the destruction of the dvya(luka, then 
there is the disjunction by the motion of another 
paramatzu. This whole represents one moment. 76 Then 
there is the destruction of the blue colour etc. in the 
parama(1u which is left alone and that of the previous 
conjunction due to the disjunction. This is another 
moment. Then the production of the red colour etc. 
followed by the conjunction producing the substance. 
This is another moment. In the next moment there 


" KR., pp. 61-61. 
'IS KR., p. 64. . 
16 The consideration of a moment, here, appears to be based 
on a belief that simultaneity of actions is possible. 
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is the production of the dvya(Jllka. And then the 
production of the colour etc. in that dvya(Jllka. TT 
,. The process including six moments 
If it be held that the motion is produced in another 
paramt1(Ju simultaneously with the destruction of the 
substance (dvyaf1uka), then the production of the colour 
will take place in the sixth moment. Thus, there is 
the disjunction from another paramaflu by the motion 
of the paramaflu, then the destruction of the productive 
conjunction followed by the destruction of the dvyat1uka. 
In the very moment, there is motion in another para- 
mfJ(lu, then simultaneously with the destruction of 
the blue colour etc. there is the disjunction due to 
the motion of another parama(Ju, then from the simul- 
taneous production of the motion in another paramaflu 
with the production of red colour there is the destruction 
of the previous conjunction, then the conjunction with 
another paramti(Ju, then the production of the dvya(tuka, 
and then the production of the red colour. 18 
6. The process including seven moments 
If the motion be produced in another paramtiflu 
simultaneously with the destruction of the blue colour 
etc., then the process involves seven moments. Thus, 
following the previous process (of the five moments), 
after the destruction of the dvya(Juka there is the 
destruction of the blue colour etc. In this very moment, 
there is the motion in another paramtitlu, then the 
disjunction followed by the production of the red 
colour. This represents one (viz. the sixth) moment. 
Then the destruction of the previous conjunction, 
then the subsequent conjunction, then the production 
of the dvya(luka and that of the attribute in the d1!Ja(Juka 
in the next moment. These are the seven moments. a 


" KR., p. 6,. 
78 KR., p. 6,. 
T9 KR., pp. 6,..66. 
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7. The process including eight and fline fIIoments 
If the motion be produced in another paramti(lN 
simultaneously with the production of the red colour, 
then the process involves eight moments. If, on the 
other hand, the motion be produced in another paramti(lN 
after the production of the red colour, then the process 
includes nine moments only. so 
8. The process including two, three and four moments. 
Again, it is not possible to hold that after the 
destruction of a dvya(luka followed by the production 
of another dvya(luka there appear attributes in the 
second, or in the third, or in the fourth moment. These 
a.re, however, eXplained below: Thus when the motion 
is produced in another paramti(ltl simultaneously with 
the motion favourable to the destruction of the dvya(luka 
the process represents two moments only. 
When there is the motion in a paramti(lu favourable 
to the production of a substance simultaneously with 
the production of the destructive motion in another 
paramtipll, then the process includes three moments. 
Again, if the motion be produced in a parami(lu 
simultanec usly with the disjunction unfavourable to 
the production of a substance, then the process involves 
four moments.. 81 These last three processes are not 
accepted by Nyaya- V ai
e
ika. II 
9. The distribution of moments in Pika according 
to the Kanda'! 
The process given in the Kandali is somewhat 
different from the above. Thus it says-that the 
destruction of the dvyaflllka, the des
ruction of the 
Irya(luka, the destruction of the blue colour etc., the 


80 KR., p. 66. 
81 KR., p. 66. 
82 KR., p. 66. 
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production of motion in the two parama(1NS, the produc- 
tion of the vibhigaja-vibhaga, and the production of 
the tayasa-contact which produces the red colour etc. all 
these represent one momertt. Then the destruction of the 
trya(1uka, the destruction of the product of the trya(luka, 
the destruction, of the blue colour etc., the production 
of the vibhtiga.;a-vibhtiga, the destruction of the conjunc- 
tion, the production of the tayasa-contact productive of 
the red colour etc., the production of the red colour etc., 
the destruction of the tayasa-contact destructive of the 
blue colour etc.-these represent another moment. 
Then the destruction of its effect, the destruction of 
the product of that effect, the production of the subse- 
quent conjunction, the production of the red colour 
etc., the destruction of the tayasa-contact destructive 
of the blue colour etc., the production of the motion 
productive of a substance in another paramapu, this 
whole represents another moment. Then the destruc- 
tion of its product, the destruction of the product of 
this product, the production of the subsequent conjunc- 
tion, the destruction of the motion, the disjunction 
and the vibhagaja-vtbhaga, the production of the motion 
in another parama(JN, the production of the disjunction- 
all these represent another moment. Then the 
destruction of its effect, the destruction of the effect 
of this effect, the destruction of the motion, the dis- 
junction and the vibhtigaja-vibhtiga, the production of 
the disjunction from Aktifa in the second paramapu, 
and the destruction of the conjunction between Akafa 
and the paramti(1u-all these represent another moment. 
Then the destruction of its product, the destruction 
of the product of this product, the destruction of the 
conjunction of the Akii;a with the parama{lu, the produc- 
tion of the subsequent conjunction-all these represent 
another moment of time. Then the destruction of its 
product, the destruction of the product of this product, 
the production of the subsequent conjunction of one 
para"iflN with another, the production of the d1!YtJ!luka, 
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and the destruction of the disjunction and the motion- 
all these, again, form another .,
oment of time. Then 
the destruction of its product, the destruction of the 
product of this product, the production of the dvya(1uka, 
the production of the colour etc. belonging to the 
dvya(1uka, the destruction of the disjunction and the 
motion, and then, in the next moment, the production 
of another set of attributes in the d'l!Ja{1uka according 
to the attributes belonging to its cause, namely, the 
parama(Jus. 
This process is applicable to all the d1!Ja{1ukas 
(forming one object). As regards the production of 
the trya{1uka etc. we should not think of any motion; 
for, these are produced from the conjunction produced 
by conjunctions. Thus, several paramii{1us join together 
simultaneously, and a paramtiflu, which is the cause of 
a d'l!Ja!1uka, comes into contact with another paramii(Ju 
which is the cause of another d'l!Ja(1uka. The d'l!Ja(1uka, 
on the other hand, combines with another paramti{1u 
which is the cause of another d'l!Ja{1uka and after this 
there is the conjunction between the two dvya(1ukas. 88 
The sum and substance of all this is that both the 
Naiyayikas and the V ai
e
ikas believe that the chemical 
action takes place in the earthly objects. But they 
differ in the details of it. Thus, the V ai
e
ikas hold that 
it takes place in the paramti{1I1S, as it is only then that 
its products can have the attributes in accordance with 
the attributes belonging to their cause. Hence, they 
are called Piluptikavtidins. The Naiyayikas, for reasons 
given above, do not think it reasonable that a pot 
previous to the possession of red colour etc. must be 
reduced to its constituent paramti(Jus and due to the 
unseen forces, again, be brought back to its natural 
shape after the function of chemical action. Therefore, 
they believe that a pot which is naturally porous remains 


88 Kandall, Pl'. I 10- I I I. 
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as it is and the tagasa-contact takes place in the very 
composite. Hence, they are called Pi!ha,.aptikavtidins. 6 ' 
-The importance of the Pilupaka is to prove that 
consciousness, pleasure, pain etc. cannot belong to any 
of the bhiitas. The reason is that the speci£c attributes 
of the earthly composites inhere in them as long as 
they themselves exist. In order to show this char- 
acter of yavaddravyabhavitva present in each and every 
part of the earthly object, it is essential to reduce it to 
Its parama[1NS' and show that the attributes inhere in all 
the constituents. This will reject the possibility of 
consciousness, pleasure and pain etc. which are not 
ytivaddravyabbtivins, to inhere in earth and other bbiitas. 85 
V 
UDAYAN.A ON THE NECESSITY OF 
CHEMICAL ACTION 
If there were no ptikajas, holds Udayana, then 
there would have been no difference between the 
various kinds of touch, taste, colour and smell like 
the other attributes of number, dimension etc. In other 
words, just as it is not possible to differentiate between 
the particular .number attributed to a pot and the same 
particular number attributed to a piece of cloth, so the 
differentiation between the touch of one thing and the 
touch 86 of another thing, and so on, would not have been 
possible otherwise. Thus, there would have been no 
difference in the pain felt at the touch of particular 
herbs, namely, cowach (fiJkafimbi), Vffcikapatra etc. on 
the place of snakebite, or where scorpion or any other 
insect had stinged; and also there would not have been 


" NS., III. H. 48-49; TPP., Ms. Pol. 7a-7b. 
811 KR., p. 66. 
If The question does not arise regarding colour, taste and 
smen; for, these are found obviously changed due to PaM; but as 
rega.tds touch no difference is apparently observed; hence, the 
question. 
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the cessation of pain at the touch of some particular 
stone or some particular (sn
ebite-curing) herb, had 
there been no difference in the various kirids of touch. 
Again, nor would there have been any clliference 
between the touch of a cow and the touch of a 
Ctl(J#/a, and accordingly, there would not have 
been any Vedic or religious injunction or pro- 
hibitiot1. regarding these varieties of touch; nor would 
any injunction or prohibition have been laid down 
regarding every object; nor would there have been any 
justification for the difference of Prayafcitta in the case 
of perception and touch of a Ctl(JtjtlJa and smell and taste 
of wine. Hence, in order to explain these differences 
the existence of chemical action must be accepted. 81 
Konda Bhatta also agrees with the above view 
and say
' that there is obvious difference in touch 
also. It is, therefore, that a hard substance, for ins- 
tance, becomes soft and vice vIr sa by chemical action. 88 
The Mimatp.sakas raise 
re an objection against 
the chemical action itself. They are of opinion that it is 
the particular kind of fakti (capacity) or sa1!1skara 
(as in the case of vrihln prok,ati) belonging to the seed 
or any other cause of the object, viz. paramti(Ju, which 
determines the nature of the product from that cause; 
just as in the case of the citron tree in which a kind 
of fakti is produced by the watering through the 
red juice of the lac (Jtlk!tirasa), due to which red colour 
is produced in its flower. Thus, there is no necessity 
to Delieve in the chemical action to produce the change 
in colour etc. of the product. 8 9 
This view has not been accepted as tenable; for, 
both the fakti and sa1!1sktira' are unseen forces; and 
as such, they should not be preferred to the seen 


8T KV., p. 49. 
88 PD., p. II. 
89 KP., pp. IH-134; Bodhani on Ibid, p. .Pi NLV., pp. 71.-73, 
Bombay Ed. 
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forces. tlO And as regards the redness belonging to the 
flower of the citron tree, in spite of the fact that the 
watering of the tree is done by the red juice of the lac, 
it is really due to the conjunction of the heat of the 
sun, which is not different from the chemical action. 91 
The chemical action is a drsta means and must have 
preference over the ad{./fa means. 
It is only due to the chemical action that when a 
particular seed is reduced to its parama(lus, the different 
objects are produced out of those paramii(lus qualified by 
the peculiarity formed by the chemical action (ptika- 
javifofavifil!a),92 in spite of the fact that there are no 
s ubordinate / atis which could have helped the deter- 
miriation 0 the difference in the products. As for 
instance,98 the seed of the paddy is Clliferent from that 
of the barley; the seed ( cause) of man is different from 
that of monkey and others; the cow-milk is different 
from that of the she-baffalo on account of the difference 
of the respective jalif belonging to them; but 
their respective parama(lus, from which all these origi- 
nate, are differentiated by the chemical action alone. 
In other words, at the earliest stage, objects are 
differentiated mutually by chemical action alone, while 
at later stages, they are differentiated by their 
respective generalities (jiitiS)9' also. 
It is quite impossible to think of the paramafJUS 
to possess attributes entirely different from those of 
90 NM., p. 4 2 ; KandalI, p. 145; VU. on VS. V. ii. 13; Bodhani 
p. ! x. 
91 Praki
 on KP., p. 134. 
91 Bodhani makes it very clear in the following way-By virtue 
of which pakajavifefas, separat
 from the paramQ(l1IS productive of 
paddy seed, the para1l1a(llls, productive of barley seed which have 
before produced badey seed as different from the paddy seed. 
produce the barley-sprout. p. 3 I. 
98 Bodhani says that here is a proof for the differentiating 
nature of plkajavife,as which alone can differentiate at tbe time 
of the prOduction of objects, p. 
 I. 
" Ibid. 
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the products formed out of them. Had it been so,. 
then it would not have .been- possible to infer the 
nature of the attributes of paramaflus from that of their 
products. Hence, there is no place fOr any kind of 
fakti to be present in them. eG 


VI 
P ARAMANU AND A VA Y A VIN 
It has been said before that the paramafJus are the 
ultimate material cause of the universe. Under 
the influence of adrf!a and Divine Will, these 
are moved into action and cluster together in 
twos and form the :first products, called dvya(Jukas, of 
which, in each case, the two paramapus serve 
as the material cause,96 their combination as the 
non-material, and adr.f!a, Divine Will, etc., as the 
instrumental cause. When three dvyaflukas, being 
moved again, combine together, they produce a trya- 
fJuka, also known as trasarc(Ju, which produces, in its 
turn and in a similar manner, a catura(Jllka, and so on, 
till the final product (antytivayavin) comes to exist. 
This process is common to all the four types of 
bhalltika products. 91 ... 
As to the question: whether the two parama(JlIs,. 
forming a dvyafJllka, belong to one and the same class, 
or to two different classes, it is said that both the 
parama(JlIs are of one and the same class. For instance,. 
in the case of an earthly dvya(Juka, the two parama(JlIs, 
representing the material cause of it, belong to earth 
alone. If, of the two constituent parama(Jus of a. 
dvya(luka, one were held to be earthly and the other 
of a different class, the resulting dvya(Jllka-assuming 
95 KPP., p. 135. 
98 The material cause is always of that class to which the 
product belongs. 
81 Kandali' J pp. 33-34; TBhi., pp. 113-14. 
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that a 
a(luka could be produced out of heterogeneous 
elements-would not possess any of the specific 
qualities of the constituent bhfJtas; for, an attribute by 
itself cannot produce any effect. Hence, neither the 
smell belonging to the earthly paramatJN, nor the taste 
belonging to the watery parama(Ju, for instance, is 
capable of producing either smell or taste in such a 
dvya(luka. If it were supposed to be capable, it would 
continue to produce its effect without ceasing; for, an 
attribute is always present in the causal substance. 
The view-that the capability of producing the 
attribute constantly is equally possible in the case when 
the production of a dVY(J(Juka depends upon more than 
one paramti(11t of the same class-is not correct; for, a 
dvya(Juk..a, being produced, there must be the production 
of a specific quality in it. Such a quality becomes an 
obstacle in the way of the origin of a fresh quality, 
which cannot be produced until the earlier quality is 
destroyed. Hence, there is no da11ger of constant 
production in this case. 98 
Again, if a d1!Ja(Juka were produced out of two 
distinct classes of parama(Jus, then it should possess 
the generalities of both the classes. This would lead 
to the overlapping of generalities which has not been 
accepted as valid by the Naiyayikas. 98 Hence, it is 
said that the constitu
nts of a dvyapuka are of the same 
class. 10o Similarly, in the cas
 of a human organism, 
which is called paiicabhautika, the ultimate material 
cause is the earthly parama!lus, while the parama(llts of 
other bhiJtas represent the instrumental cause and are 
called NPa.ftambhaka, meaning, a contact producing a 
composite along with which it remains till that 
(:omposite exists. 101 In other words, in an earthly 
88 KV., p. ,8; KVBhi' J p. 87. 
.e KV., p. '3. 
100 KV., pp. 59- 60 ; KVBhi., pp. 86-89; NP' J MS, pp. IOO
- 
1
01 NSV
.. m. i. 2.7. 
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organism the ultimate ma.terial cause is, undoubtedly, 
the earthly paramoflNs, but the contact of other classes 
of paramatlus cannot be denied. This is the case with 
every kind of product, whether animate or inanimate. 10 2 
Hence, although the material cause of t d'!Ya(luka is 
represented by the two earthly parolUa{lJlS, yet the other 
classes of parama{lNS, along with the AkafCl, are in close 
contact with the earthly ones. An illustration of it 
can be found even in the case of the germinating of a 
sprout from a paddy seed where it is assumed that 
the constituents of a paddy seed, growing into a plant, 
renounce their former composition and take up another; 
wherein it so happens that the particles of earth 
combining with those of water and joined by the 
internal te.;as, produce juice in it, which, in its turn, 
operating upon and along with the constituents of the 
seed, modIfies itself into a sprout. 103 
VII 
OB ]ECTIONS AGAINST P ARAMANUKARA- 
NAVADA AND THEIR POSSIBLE 
REFUTATION 
It has been held by the V ais:e
ikas that the paramatltls 
are the ultimate material cause of the universe. This 
Vle\V has been variously objected to by the Vedantins, 
mainly, of the C;;:ankara school. An attempt is, how- 
ever, made in this section to meet all these objections 
and defend the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika position. 
As to the view that as there is no cause as seen 
(adrf!a), in the form of human effort, etc., or as unseen 
(udrf!a), or as the knowledge or effort of the ]ivatman, 
etc., to produce motion in the paramattNS, during the 
dissolution period, no combination of the parama(lus is 
possible, and consequently, there would be no product, 
102 VS., IV. ii. 4 along with VU. t VV., VBhi.; NBhi., III. 
i. 2.7; NV., p. 371; BhaC., p. 484; VVV., p. 98. 
loa NV., p. .3' I. . 
7 
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individual or universal, formed out of those para- 
1114(1#S,1O' it may be said by the Nyaya-Vai

ika that 
although the above mentioned possible causes may not 
be operative there, yet there is Ifvara 105 Who is endowed 
with eternal knowledge and effort, and Whose Will helps 
the adrlla, on the point of fructification,106 which forms 
the instrumental cause to produce motion in the para- 
ma(lNS causing them to form products. Hence, there 
would not be any difficulty in maintaining parama(lfiS 
to be the ultimate cause of the universe. 
Again, the Vedantins object to the validity of the 
relation of inherence assumed by the Naiyayika to 
subsist between a material cause and its product, 
arguing that such a relation is unable to account for 
the facts of the empirical world unless it is believed 
to be itself related by a fresh relation to the terms of 
the original relation. For, an unrelated relation conveys 
no logical significance whatever. The assumption 
of a fresh relation, however, would lead on to an assump- 
tion of a further relation, and so on; so that, the whole 
process would pre-suppose a vitiated logical position. 
To this objection, the Naiyayika replies that as the 
relation of inherence is eternal by nature, it does not 
need the help of another relation (viZ', inherence) to 
connect it. I07 
Again, the Vedantins urge that an object may 
be of the nature of having motion (prav{tti), or not 
having motion (nivrtti), or having both, or having 
neither. But none of these alternatives is possible 


10' BS., II. ii. 11-12 along with <;Bhi., Bhimati and RP. 
103 PPBha., pp. 4 8 -49. 
108 (1) Av., pp. 118-19., NV., IV. i. 2 I. pp. 464-66.; (
) If Ifvara 
be insisted upon to have an organism to exercise His Will, then 
parama!,IIJ themselves should be assumed to form His body- 
BodhanI, p. 91; (
) .As the point of fructification is nothing but 
time (kala) to guide the motion, there would not be any constant 
motion-NV., IV. i. 2.1; p. 4S9. 
101 DS., II. ii. 13 along with !;Bhi. and RP. 
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in the case of a paramapN; for, the first would make it 
ever active which would make praltfya impossible; the 
second would m'ake cre
tion impossible; the third, 
being mutually contradictory, cannot be upheld; while 
the fourth would mean either the f1resence of eternal 
activity (prall{fti), as both activity and non-activity 
depend upon adrlla, Kala, and the rest, which are ever 
present, or the presence of eternal non-activity, if they 
do not depend upon any nimitfa. Both the cases would 
make creation and dissolution (prak!Ytl) impossible. 
Hence, the parau/(j!1l1s cannot be the ultimate cause in 
either case. 1Q8 
To this it may be replied that a paramti(111 is active 
or ina.ctive according to its association with relevant 
auxiliary factors. The presence and the absence of the 
auxiliaries are inferred from the presence or otherwise of 
the effect. In' other words, if the auxiliary is present, 
then there is the activity, and not otherwise. Both 
creation and praltl.Jd being thus explained, the causality 
of parallJa(1I1S remains unaffected. 
Next, to the objection that as a parama(1u possesses 
colour and other a.ttributes, it is grosser and conse- 
quently, has parts (compared with which the parall,ti{Ju 
is called grosser), and therefore, it cannot be the ultimate 
eternal ca.use of the universe,109 it may be said that the 
possession of colour and other attributes is not at all 
contrary to the non-possession of cause: Hence, the 
parama(1t1s have no parts, and are, undoubtedly, the 
ultimate cause of the universe. 
Again, it is objected that as an earthly object pos- 
sesses the attributes of smell, taste, colour and touch, 
and is dle grossest of all tbe hhtitas; water possessing 
colour, taste and touch is grosser; teja! having only 
colour and touch is gross, while air possessing the 
10
 BS' t II. ii. 14 a10ng with <;Hhi. 
108 BS., II. il, 15 along with <;Bhi. and RP. 
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single attribute of touch is subtle, so it may be said of the 
parflfl14(1HJ which also would be consequently, grossest, 
grosser, gross and subtle respectively.no To this it may 
be said in reply that the difference in the size of an 
object is mainly due to its possessing large or small 
number of constituents and not to that of the numbet 
of attributes. Hence, paramii{1us, wroch have no consti- 
tuents, are not at all affected. 
Lastly, it is urged that as the pardmti(1uktiratlavtidC4 
has not been accepted by authoritative persons eve11 
partly, it is totally disregarded by the believers in the 
Vedas. 111 To this also it may be said in reply that as 
Anvikfiki including the paramti(luktira{1al J tida has bee11 
accepted as one of the vid.)'tis, the above objection does 
not hold good. This has been supported by the inclu- 
sion of the vtikot 1 ciA:Ya/ 12 in the list of the enumeratio11 
of the t'idytis in the Chandogya Upani
ad, which has 
been explained as referring to tarktlftistra 113 (which 
stands for the joint-system of Nyaya and Vai
e
ika) by 
<;arikaracarya himself. Hence, it is not at all prope! 
to reject the theory of the ultimate causality of the 
paramaf1HS on these grounds. 


VIII 
OB ] ECTIONS AGAINST A VA Y A VIN AND 
TI:IEIR REFUTATION 
./1t)ayavin (composite) and avayavas (constituents) 
have been much talked of above. Now, it may be 
enquired as to what is the relation between the twor 
Every sensible object consisting of parts has been 
produced out of some cause. The constituents or the 
cause are known as avqyavas of that object, which itse
 
no BS., n. ii. 16 along with C;Bhi. 
111 BS., II. ii. 17 along with <;Bhii. 
all ChiD., VII. i. 2. 
113 C;Bha. under Chindogya., VII. i. z. 
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in relation tq those constituents, is called an avayavin. 
The relation between,the two is that of cause and effect. 
The composite which is the 'effect is said to inhere in 
its cause, viZ', the aV'!Yt1vas. Althougq both are related 
inseparably by a, peculiar relation known as inherence 
(samat 1 aya), yet they are two distinct entities having 
different attributes and functions. This is the secret 
of the theory of Origination (Ara11Jbhakal'fida) pro- 
pounded by Nyaya- V ai
e
ika. 
This vie\v has met serious objections from the 
Buddhists. 1u But before entering into the examination 
of the nature of these objections from the Nyaya- 
V ai
e
ika point of view, it would not be out of place 
to remark that both the schools of thought are quite 
justified in holding different views within their own 
spheres. But it is hardly justifiable to criticise the vie\v- 
point of one particular school from that of another, as it 
is quite natural that they should widely \:liffer with their 
different outlooks. This cannot be called a sincere 
criticism. If we observe with a still wider outlook, 
it will be seen that both the schools of thought are 
passing along the same royal road with this difference 
that one has gone further than the other. Hence, it 
is quite natural that there should be difference in their 
points of observation. This being accepted as a fact, 
the only justification for such criticisms is that each 
of the schools wants to give a thorough training of its 
tenets to its students which necessitates the discourag- 
ing of the temptations which may be caused by other 
schools of thought. But sometimes, criticisms also 
proceed from other than honest and sound reasonings, 
such as, 'mutual malice, vindicative nature, temptations 


11' Of the two Buddhist Schools which believe in the existence 
of the external world, it appears that the objections against tbe 
existence of a composite apart from the mere collection of 
para1ll4f1RS, are from the Vaibhafikas, as is indicated by Vicaspati 

fi
ra also-t'idl Tit., II. i. 3 6 , p. 398, 
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for worldly fame, religious rigidity, and so on. Some 
of these might have Deen also responsible for certain 
criticisms in the case of the Buddhists and others. 
However, following the traditional procedure attempts 
are made here to prove the untenabihty of the Buddhist 
views against the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika. 
The Buddhists consider that there is no essential 
difference between a composite and its constituents. 
The various paramat1USt for instance t when collected 
together form a composite. To this the reply is that 
in that case, there would have been no perception of any 
substance. Nor would any of the other categories 
of Nyaya-Vai
e
ika have been perceived; for, each 
of them becomes visible only when it has got a perceiv- 
able object for its substratum, which is not possible, 
if the grouping of paraflJa(Jus form an object. But that 
these categories are perceived cannot be denied. Hence, 
it is to be admitted that a composite is something 
different from the mere collection of paramaf1us. 115 
Moreover, if the Buddhists deny the perceptibility 
of a substance, they would be, thereby, rejecting both 
the means of right cognition, 'ttiZ', direct perception 
and inference, which they themselves believe in. 116 
As to the view-that the perception of a group 
of paramii(JNs would be possible just as a collection 
of hairs becomes visible, it may be said that the analogy 
is based on a wrong assumption. A hair is not super- 
sensuous by nature, while a parami(lu is na.turally super- 
sensuous in every state. 1 J f Hence, a parama!1 u , taken 
severally or collectively, will always remain supersen- 
suous. 
Again, as there is the possibility of catching hold 
of and drawing an object, it is held that an object is 
111$ NS. and NBha., U. i. 34-H. 
116 NV., II. i. 34; NP., Ms. p. 880. 
l1f NS. and NBhi., IV. li. 13-14, 16; Tit., pp. 646-47. 
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different from a mere collection of paramafllls which 
being supersensuous cannot be caught and drawn. US 
As to the objection that catching and drawing of para- 
ma(1NS being possible by the presence of a sort of 
coherence (sangrabakariti)119 in them, difference between 
a composite and its constituents cannot be proved, it 
may be replied that both catching and drawing are 
possible only in case of composites, as these are not 
found in substances like Akti
a, Kala, paramafllls, etc., 
which are all partless; hence, it is clear that a composite 
is not merely a collection of paramafllls. 120 
Further, the separate existence of a composite is 
proved also by the fact that an object like a pot, for 
Instance, is looked upon as 'one', which would not have 
been possible had the pot been merely a collocation of 
parama(1us. The notion of oneness can never be attributed 
to a group of many supersensuous objects. As to 
the objection that such a notion is found to exist in 
case of an army, a forest etc. which are merely names 
given to separate groups of several constituents, not 
visible from a distance, it may be said that as each 
and every constituent of an army or a forest is naturally 
sensuous there is no difficulty to attribute oneness 
to such collections, whIle a parama(1N being naturally 
supersensuous remains so, even if collected together in 
a large number, which prevents the attribution of any 
number to its group. III 
It may be further pointed out that the notion of 
oneness is really attributed to that object alone which 


118 NS. and NBha., II. i. 36. 
119 Sa1i!fahakarita is a particular kind of attribute which is 
co-existent with conjunction, and which is produced by smooth- 
ness and fluidity, as it is' found in the case of a pot devoid of 
chemical action by the contact of water, and in the pot where 
chemical action has taken place through the taijasa-conjunction.- 
NBhi. II. i. 36. 
nu NV., II. i. 36. 
111 NS and NBhi., ll. i. 36. 
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possesses magnitude (mahattva) which being absent in 
the paramapuJ either taken severally or collectively, 
the notion of oneness cannot be attributed to their 
collection. But as it is attributed to a pot, it is 
obvious that a pot is not a collection of parama(luJ. 12t 
As to the. answer given by the Buddhists to the 
above view that the notion of mahat present in the 
parami!1uJ grouped together is different from that of 
Nya.ya..Vai
e
ika and means only a peculiarity (a/tfaya)U9 
which being relative is found to exist when one collec- 
tion of pprama!1us is differentiated from another, and 
may be attributed to a collection of parall1at1HS along 
with the notion of oneness, it may be said in reply 
that if this interpretation be accepted as true, then as 
the presence of real magnitude itself has been denied 
in the partJ1Ili(JNS by the Buddhists also, it will have to 
be admitted either that no kind of maha! is present in 
the parama!lus, or that if there is any, it is a faJse notion. 
Now, even to believe in the presence of the false notion 
of magnitude in the partJlIJa(1NS, it would be essential 
to believe in the presence of the real magnitude some- 
where; for, the pre-existence of the dharmin is pre- 
supposed before any wrong notion about it is afl1rn1ed 
anywhere. But as this magnitude is not possible in 
the paramti{1us, some object will have to be admitted 
to possess this magnitude, and that such an object is a 
pot which, under the circumstances, cannot be merely 
a grouping of paramti!1Ns.1U 
Again, in support of the Nyaya-Vai
e
ika view, 
another argument is adduced that when any two objects 
combine together we perceive the conjunction taking 


]!It NS. and NBhi.t II. i. 37. 
ua The Titparva says that this aJifaya of the parami1JlIs is 
nothing except the production of a substance in the form of an 
m'ayll,,'ill in order to establish the sthairya in the bhiivas, t'iz.. 
para1lltl(llll-p. 396. 
11' NS. and NBha., II. i. 37. 
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place between those two objects which form the 
substrata of that conjunction. JU Now, if any of these 
two objects be merely a collection of paranJti(lus, then 
the notion that the combination takes place between 
two objects cannot be valid. But that such a valid 
notion prevails uncontradicted cannot be overlooked. 
Hence, a composite is different from its constituents. 
As to the interpretation of the Buddhists that the number 
two refers to the two l!toUps (sdllllldi[ya) of the paral/lap/ls 
and not to any composite, it may be said in reply that the 
word 'groIPtng' (sd1l/udi[ya) may mean either the conjunc- 
tion of several (separated) para/Jlapus or several con- 
junctions forming one cluster of portll1lat/tls. According 
to the former alternative, grouping would become a 
synonym of conjunction;125 so that, the expression-'t\vo 
objects combine together' -would be expressed no\V, as 
'two conjunctions conlbine together'. But this sort of 
expression is quite agaInst the usage. Hence, the first 
alternative is not possible. As to the second, it may 
be said that the expressIon never indicates that the 
two groups meet together, rather it sho\vs that the 
number two is attributed to two definite objects which 
form the substrate of conjunction. It may be further 
added that if the substrata of this combination would 
have been the collection of pardllla(luS, then as the 
para/Barrus and their attributes are supersensuous, this 
conjunction also would have become imperceptible, 
which is not the case. Hence, the interpretation of 
the Buddhists cannot be accepted. Therefore, the 
composite ever remains distinct from its consti- 
tuents. 12e 
Nyaya-Vai
e
ika believes in the independent 
existence of a category, called generality (sainanya or 


121 The separate and independent existence of conjunction 
cannot be denied, as it is proved tbrough direct perception and 
inference-NBbi. II. i. ;7. 
128 NBhi., II. i. 37. 
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jail), on the basis of there being a common notion be- 
longing to all the objects of one class, however different 
each of the objects may be in size, shape, colour etc. 
They also believe in the direct perceptibility of this 
generality, which is possible only when it has a sub- 
stratum. The-, parama(Jus, or their collection, cannot 
be the desired substratum, as both are supersensuous, 
and as such, they cannot make the generality perceiv- 
able" Hence, it is essential to believe that a composite 
is quite different from its constituents and that it 
possesses ma
nitude due to which the generality 
belonging to It also becomes perceptible. 127 
Uddyotakara adds that the terms 'atlli and 
"porami(Jll themselves, being relative, indicate that there 
is some other dimension in relation to which they are 
themselves so called. Such a dimension is no other 
than moho! (magnitude) which is possessed by a 
composite. 118 
As to the view that the so-called cloth, for instance, 
is nothing but a collection of threads; for, had there 
been any substance like cloth, it would have been 
perceived independently apart from the threads, and 
as it is not so, it is concluded that the effect is the same 
as its cause,189 it may be pointed out that as the cloth, 
which is a product, inheres in its cause, namely, threads, 
it is not ordinarily found apart (rom the threads. Both, 
the cause and the effect, would have been separately 
cognised only if the effect did not inhere in the cause, 
which is not possible. no It is further pointed out that 
both, the cause and the effect, are independently per- 
ceived by those who can penetrate into subtle things, 
but for an ordinaty perceiver, this is not possible. He 
can only perceive a composite and cognise the 


11' NBhi., II. i. ) 7. 
U. NY., II. i. 36. (37), p. 2JO. 
Ut NS. 'and NBhi., IV. li. 16. 
no NS., NBhi., NV., and NP., IV. li. 2.8. 
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constituents t
ough inference alone. 18 1 
The very essenc;e of the theory of Origination is 
that an effect is a fresh production, and that it had no 
existence before, and that it is product+! through causal 
operation; hence, both, the cause and its effect, are two 
distinct things. It is, therefore, that a cloth, for ins- 
tance, is different from its cause, namely, the threads. 181 
Again, the cause is different from its effect on 
account of their having different capacities. For 
instance, a cloth can be used for such various purposes 
of our daily life which cannot be served by the threads. 
Again, that function which can be performed by 
threads - cannot be done with the help of a cloth. us 
It may be further pointed out that as the cause 
and its effect produce two different cognitions, they 
cannot be regarded as one. l s. Again, the fact that both 
are denoted by two different names shows that they 
are two distinct things. 
Believing in the independent existence of the 
variegated colour (citrarnpa), Nyaya-Vai
e
ika holds that 
as threads possess various colours separately and not 
any variegated colour, they cannot be identical with 
their effect, namely, the cloth, which unlike the threads, 
does not possess various colours but only the variegated 
colour. This shows that these are two different 
substrates and not one. 1315 
The Buddhists think that as each and every 
constituent of a composite does not inhere in the entire 
composite, on account of their having two different 
dimensions; and if it does, there being no scope for its 
combining with any other constituent, the whole would 
111 Tat., IV. ii. 28, 29. pp. 6S4-' s; NS., NBhI. and NV., IV. 
ii. Z9. 
1uNV., II. i. 36 (37); p. 250. 
181 Tat.) II. i. 36 (37), p. 401., NP. Ms. p. 888. 
Ult NV., II. i. 36 (37), p. .110. 
115 NY., II. i. 36 (37), p. 1S0; Tit., U. i. ,6 (37).1 pp. 4 01 -01. 
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< 
have consisted of a single constituent, whereby there 
would have been no true product; and if the same be 
regarded as such, it would have become eternal; and 
again, as the constituents do not subsist in any single 
part of the composite, for, the composite has no other 
constituents apart from the constituents which it 
possesses, it is held that there exists no substance which 
may be called a composite apart from the mere collec- 
tion of its constituents. 1St 
To this the Nyaya-V ai
e
ika replies that the 
objection of the Buddhists is entirely groundless; for, 
no one believes that a cause or any constituent (of an 
eff
ct) ever inheres in any effect. 1ST 
As to the objection then that as the composite 
either wholly or partly does not inhere in its consti- 
tuents, on account of their having different dimensions, 
and also because, the composite would then consist 
of one single constituent which would make the produc- 
tion possible from a single substance leading to the 
possibility of constant production or making the 
product eternal in the case of a d,!ya!luktl, in the former 
case;188 and due to the possibility of the composite pos- 
sessing constituents other than those which produced 
the composite in the latter case (which it has not), 
there is no difference between a composite and its 
constituents, it may be said in reply that there being 
no diversity in one, the use of the terms denoting 
difference should not be used regarding that one. 
In other \vords, the terms 'wholly' and 'partly' denoting 
difference cannot be attributed to a composite which 
forms one definite unit. Hence, the objection does 
not a1fect the forming of a composite. 1411 
As to the argument that as the composite cannot 
18t NS., IV. li. ,7 along with NBhi., NV. and Tit. 
11' NV., IV. ii. to., p. SO,. 
1a8 NS., NBhi and NV., IV. il. 8. 
1&9 NS. and NBhi.t IV. ii. 11. 
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remain apart from the constituents, as it is never found 

o, and also because, in that case, it would become 
eternal,16o it is held that there it no composite, it may be 
replied that the very reasoning adduced above may be 
used in' support of the existe'hce of a ,con1posite. For, 
if a composite had existed apart from its constituents, 
it would have remained without any substratum, and 
that which remains without any support should' be 
eternal; so tm.t, a composite would, in that case, become 
eternal, which is against the reality. Hence, the objec- 
tion falls down as invalid. H1 
Uddyotakara makes a thorough analysis of this 
important problem by examining the nature of the 
possible objections of the Buddhists. After the hair- 
splitting analysis of almost all the objections, he shows 
that the Buddhist position is quite untenable. The 
following is the spmmary of the objections along with 
their refutations from the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika point of 
view which maintains that a composite is different 
from its constituents. 142 
As to the argument that the relation of composite 
and its constituents is possible only when they are 
not two different things, as is clear from the fact that 
-a cow and a horse are not so related; hence, it is held 
that a composite is the same as its constituents, it may 


140 NS., IV. ii. 9. There being a different version of the NBha. 
here as given below-'prthakctZvqyal'ebhyo Jharmzbhyo Jhal'masyagr- 
aha(liidlti samtZnam', the query may be put in a different way, that IS, 
just as an attribute is not to be had apart from its substratum, 
so the composIte also cannot be found apart from its constituents; 
hence, the existence of a composite js denied (vidt Kimakhya.. 
natha's edition, Calcutta 1911). Vi
ana.tha in his Vttti explains 
this siitra in another way- Vid4 pp. 2.77-78. 
U1 NV., IV. ii. 9 along with Tat., p. 643. 
141 NY., II. i. 33; pp. 2.17-39. Fo! furtl,er references on this 
problem one should consult NM., pp. S49-5t; Tit, pp. $85- 86 ; 
Kandali, p. 147; Setu., pp. 2.18-19; SQkti., p. 198; DSR. MI. Fol. 
19-60; ST. on PV., Dravya secdon, Jill. Fol. 12.1--b. 
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be said that the argument, as it stands, has no probans to 
infer any conclusion. The,argument-'because it (thread) 
is a constituent' (hence, thread should not be different 
irom the cloth) cannot be adduced as a pro bans; for, 
the terms-composite and constituents being related, one 
cannot remain ",ithout the other; so that, the probans 
is really self-contradictory and cannot deny the existence 
of a composite. 
As to the argument that as ,no composite can be 
produced from a substance radically different from the 
composite, like the non-production of a cow or a horse 
from a man, it is inferred that both, a composite and its 
constituents, are identical, it may be .said In reply that, 
if the above argument is put in the form of a syllogism, 
namely, 'pa!ap /antnbhyo nir/bintarom, tebl?Yap utpattell, it 
will be seen that the probans is faulty; for it cannot 
be denied that a shuttle or a 100m, for instance, pro- 
ducing the cloth, is quite different from the effect.] lid 
Again, it is argued by the Buddhists that the objects 
which are different from a composite are such as form 
,the constituents of another composite; as for instance, 
the wheels being the constituents of a chariot are 
different from cloth but not from the chariot itself. 
Hence, if the threads be regarded as different from the 
cloth, they should form the constituents of something 
else than the cloth. But as it is not the case, it should 
be held that both the threads and the cloth are identical 
in every respect. 1U 
To this the rejoinder is that the argument when 
put in the form of a syllogism is found to be beset with 
a fallacy. The major premise (pratynivikya) being the 
same as before, the probans is 
cause the threads are 
not the constituents of anything other than that cloth' 
'(faavyatir,leetlinyinavaytlvalvat). Now, it may be pointed 
out here that as the threads are not the constituents of 


1" NY., II. i. 35, p. 126. 
1" NV., II. i. 33, p. 12.6. 
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threads themselves, the probans involves the fallacy of 
t1iruddha. It may be fUrtbet pointed out that the very 
assumption of the Budd;Usts 
at the wheels are the parts 
of the chariot shows that they are two different things. us. 
Again,. it is held by the Buddhists that the two 
objects admitted' to be different from .each other are 
seen to be produced on two different places; as, for 
instance, a cow is produced in a place different from 
that of a horse. In the case of threads and a cloth,. 
on the other hand, it is seen that the latter is produced 
in the place where the former exists; so that, they are 
not distinct from each other. 
To this, again, the answer is that the probans- 
'because, it is produced in the place occupied by the 
constituents' (taddcfotpattef;)-is wrong; for, admitting 
for a while that both are identical, it will have to be 
admitted that the thread is produced in place previously 
occupied by itself, which, however, is not the case. 
Hence, the probans is a wrong one. 
If the production of the cloth be denied then, what 
is the meaning of the term 'utpatti' used in the above 
probans? 'Threads' appearing as 'threads' alone cannot 
be saId to have been produced. Hence, the very term 
'Hlpatti' shows the coming into existence of something 
which had no existence before. It is, therefore, clear 
that a composite is not identical with its constituents. 1411 
Further, it is argued by the Buddhists that a. com- 
posite possessing a particular kind of constituent is 
entirely different from other constituents (which are 
different from that composite); as a pot, for instance, 
possesses constituents which are different from the 
wheels which, again, are distinct from the pot. As 
this is not the case with the threads and the cloth, they 
are said to be identical. J47 


us NV., II. i. 3 h p. %27. 
146 NV., II. i. 33, pp. 2.27-28. 
1
1 NV., II. i 33, p. 2%8. 
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Here, also, the argument of the Buddhists is falla... 
cious like before. The very assumption that there is a 
composite of another set of co.nstituents shows that 
the separate existence of a composite is admitted, as the 
terms-composite and constituent are relative. U8 
Next, the Buddhists atgue that thi1lgs, which are 
different from' something else, are produced from con.. 
junctions other than those which produce that some.. 
thing else; as, for instance, the mat is produced from 
a conjunction other than that of the threads. As the 
cloth is not produced from a conjunction other than 
that of the threads, they are said to be identical with 
each other. 1 '0 
Here, also, the implied probans- 'tantusa1?1yoge- 
b
astadutpatte/l-is fallacious as before. The reason is 
that the very assumption that the cloth is produced from 
the conjunctions of the threads admits that both the 
conjunction and the composite are different from the 
threads. 1 '10 
Agafn, the Buddhists may argue that as it is not 
seen that the attributes of one particular substance can 
be produced from those of another substance entirely 
different from the former, as, for instance, the attributes 
of a horse are never found to be produced from those of 
a cow,-and as the attributes of the threads are observed 
to produce those of the cloth, the cloth is not different 
from the threads which are its conscituents. 151 
This argument, also, is untenable from the Nyaya- 
'7ai
e
ika. po.int of view. The inconsistency lies in 
a.dmitting that the attributes of threads do produce 
those of cloth and at the same time rejecting the differ- 
ence between the cloth and the threads. In fact, it is 
wrong to assume that the' attributes of cloth are 


us NY., II. i. 33. p. :128. 
1'9 NV., II. i. 3
, p. 2.29. 
111) Ibid. 
181 Ibid. 
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produced from those of the threads when it is known 
for certain that the attributes of the threads cannot be 
produced from those or the thteads themselves. u1 
The last but the most important argument of the 
Buddhists in S\1ppott of the identityl4 of the cause 
and its effect may be that they do not differ 
in their weight. In other words, as the weight 
of the constituents does not differ from that of the 
composite, it is held that both are identical. As for 
instance, argue the Buddhists, no difference in the 
form of lowering of the balance or otherwise is seen in 
the effect when two pieces of clay are put in the 
balance separately and also when those very two pieces 
are joined together and placed in the balance in the form 
of a pot. Therefore, like the separate pieces of clay 
the joint-pieces also do not produce a. different subs- 
tance. Hence, it is held that the effect is not distinct 
from its cause. 158 
This argument, also, is held to be wrong as it 
appears that accordin
 to Nyaya- V ai
e
ika the difference 
in the weight of the two is admitted. 1u 
There may still be yet more minor objections on 
the part of the Buddhists; these also can be very easily 
refuted. 


151 Ibid. 
151 Ibid.; Tit., II. i. 33, p. 39 2 . 
us, Y tlftiya1l1 betllrgHrlltva1ltaravattuaprasangIJiti? A ya1l1tJpya- 
bhYllpagtJINanna k#lat. NV., n. i. ", p. %
4-This view seems 
to be a partial one.. Also consult here Ti,t., p. 393; Vyom., p. 2. 1 9; 
KV., p. 64; Kandali., p. 148; KVP., p. 2,8. 
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IX 
DISCUSSION ABOUT THE INTERMEDIARY 
STAGES IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
FINAL COMPOSITE 
I. Trya(llika 
The separate existence of composite being proved 
it may be further urged: Why should not a composite 
be formed directly from paramifZus? To this it may 
be said, .in reply, that had there been no intermediary 
products like dvya(lllka, trya(Juka and the rest, then when, 
for instance, a pot is broken, it ought to be directly 
reduced to its invisible ultimate atoms, but it is not 
SO.ll1l1 It may also be pointed out her
 that the pot being 
an effect possessmg magnitude necessitates that its cause 
also should be an effect. U6 Hence, the parama{lus 
cannot directly produce the tryarzukas. 
Gopinatha Maunin, however, thinks that a trya(1uka 
can be produced directly out of three parama{lus. He 
holds that the necessity for believing in the existence 
of a dvya{luka is only to produce magnitude in the 
trya(Juka, but if it were produced by the plurality belong- 
ing to the group of three parama(1us, then there is no 
reason why the existence of a dvyatJuka should be at all 
accepted. Uif 
Appayya Dik
ita also supports the view that a 
trya(1Nka is produced directly £tom the three parami(1us 
whose simultaneous conjunctions and productivity of 
further effect cannot be denied. 1158 
The argument adduced by Amalanand Sarasvati 
that that which is of the nature of the class of cause 


185 nt., ID. 1. 32., p. '2.0; KV., p. 64; KVBhi., p. 91; KP., 
Stavaka V, verse S, p. u6; NM., p. S03; NLV., P.97; Bhimati, 
II. ii. 11; p. 503. 
:1,06 KV., p. 64- 
1aT ST., a comm. on PV., MS. Fol. 1 X-I2.. 
1S1 VKTP., II. ii. II, p. S04. 
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(karo(l'!iat!ya) is not productive of that of the class of 
effect; as for instance
 the thread which belongs to the 
arzu (smaller) class does not produce the effect belonging 
to the class of cloth; so that, pa,.a1ll4(1I1S belonging to 
the a(lu .class cannot produce the effect 'belonging to the 
class which possesses magnitude, U9 as to that it may be 
said that it is not always true; for, a cord (consisting of 
three threads-trivrtsilt,.a) is produced sometimes, by 
three siltras (cords) produced by three threads (tantlls) 
and s.bmetimes, directly from three threads. ISO He, how- 
ever, admits that just as a cord (triv[tsiltra) produced 
by three threads (tan/us) is different from that which is 
produced by three siltras (cords), so the trya(luka pro- 
duced directly from three parama(llls may be different 
from that which is produced out of three dlya(lukos. 
But even then, it is clear that a tryarruka can be produced 
directly out of three parama(ZlIs. un 
As to the argument that as such a /ryt1(1uka is of 
the class of t1(lU, there would be no difference between 
.a poramii{Ju and the so-called tryatlllka as far as their 
empirical utility is concerned; and hence, there is no 
need for such a production, it may be said that the 
so-called trya(1uka being produced out of three 
parama(Jus (ktira(1ababutva) would possess magnitude 
and would not remain atomic in any way; so that
 
the above-mentioned objection is quite groundless. 
Hence, there appears to be no harm, holds Appayya 
Dik
ita, in believing that a tryatluka is produced directly 
out of three parama(1US. 182 
This view may be further supported by the fact that 
almost all the definitions and descriptions of the trya(1uka 
found in different texts refer to the numbe.r of the para- 
matiNS constituting it and not to that of the dvyaf1ukas. 


la9 VKT., II. n. II, p. 504. 
180 VKTP., p. 
 04< 
1«11 Ibid. 
J82 VKTP., II. it. II, p. 504- 
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Thus, some are of opinion that a parama(111 is the 
sixth part of a first product;188 others hold that a 
parami(J1I is the ei
hth part of it;". again, some think th
t 
It consists of thirty parama(1us,1111 while others believe 
that it is out of three paroma(1us alone that a tryo(1uka 
is produced.1.
S These Oifferent views themselves create 
a doubt as to the exact nature of the constituents of 
a trya(1uka. 
A question naturally rises here: What is the reason 
that Nyaya and V ai<;e
ika, in spite of these oppositions, 
stick to the view that a tryoftuka is produced out of three 
dV)'o(1ukas and not poramaftus? A probable answer of 
this seems to be that the joint-system, representing the 
common-sense view, finds it difficult and unreasonable 
too to reject the production out of two paramti(1us. In 
other words, when the paroma(1us are moved, they 
naturally form first groups of twos and as they are 
fresh productions they must have a different nomen- 
clature and place in the process of creation. Mterwards, 
when such groups are formed and the question of 
further productions comes up in order to attribute 
magnitude to the fresh productions and make them 
visible it becomes necessary to have the grouping of 
three. Now, as there are only dvyatzaukas, the other 
groups are formed out of these three dvyoftukas. 
.z. D1!Yotluka 
Coming to the dvyotzuka it may be asked: Why 
only two poromitzus produce it? To this the reply is 
that a single paramatzll cannot produce anything for 
obvious difficulties. If three poramatzus be admitted 


lU TK.; TP. MS. Fol. Ia. 
18' NMC;. a comm. on LU, p. %3. 
1615 
K. of Sir RAji Ridhikintadeva Bahidura, Vol. I. p. 39 8 , 
Col. 3; PSH., p. 8
. NK., p. 344, 3rd Edition. 
188 DK. with RR., p. 295; DP. of Bhagira.tha Tha.kkura, MS. 
Po]. 1%7a; <;tImadbhigavata, III. xii. , along with <;rIdhara's 
comm. on it; NK.) pp. 34'-# 
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to produce a d'l!Yatluka, then there being the plural 
number in the cause, the effect should have possessed 
magnitude and have become perceptible which it is not. 
And as there is no I reason to go beyond the number 
three, it is concluded that a dvya(luka is produced out 
of two parama(lus alone. 


X 
DIMENSION AND ITS CAUSES 


It has been mentioned above that there are four 
kinds of non-eternal dimensions, namely, long (dirgha) 
and shott (brasva), magnitude (mohat) and atomic 
(a(lu).181 These are produced by number, dimension 
and aggregation (pracaya)l88 either taken collectively or 
independently.l69 Of these, the magnitude is produced 
by all the three causes lTO independently. Thus, the magni- 
tude belonging to a tryapuka is produced from the 
number and not out of the other two causes mentioned 
above. According to the law of causation a trya(luka 
has dt:Yapukas as its material cause and the conjunction 
of those dvya(lukas as the non-material cause. The attri- 
butes of a trya(Juka, on the other hand, possess the 
trya(Juka itself as their material cause, while the attributes 
of the dvya(Jltkas as their non-material cause. Following 
this general rule, now, if the dimension of a dvya(luka, 
that is, tJ(luwa, were to produce the dimension of a 
/rya(luka then, as the dimension of the effect should 


18T PPBha., p. 13 I. 
188 PPBha., p. 13 1 ; <;Bhi under BS., II. ii. I I; Vyom., p. 474. 
Although almost all the available editions of the V ai
e
ikasutra 
read the sHira VII. i. 9 as 'kiiraf)abahlJtv4tca,' yet <;Bha. under BS., 
II. ii. II and the Vyom. p. 474 read it as 'Ka,.arzabahllivat kara!la- 
1IIahattv4t prat'!yazl;felarra mahaditi.' Consult VUe also under VS., 
VII. i. 9' Pracaya is a particular kind of loose conjunction of a 
substance, as for instance, a lump of cotton-KandalI, p. I J6. 
189 Vyom., p. 474. 
110 By 'cause' is meant here 'non-material cause.' 
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be of the same class as that of the cause and also larger, 
the dimension of the dvya(Juka being a(lu ( atomic), it 
would not only produce the atomic dimension in the 
trY0(Juka but also comparatively larger than itself which 
would make the dimension of the trya(1uka a(lutara 
(smaller). This would not only make the trya!1uka 
imperceptible but the very aim of the production of it 
would be frustrated. Hence, the dimension of a dvya- 
(lulea cannot produce that of a trya(1uko. 1 \'1 This question 
does not arise as regards the production of the dimension 
of a dvya(1uka; for, the dimension of a paramtif1u is not 
the cause of any thing. 172 None of the other attributes, 
namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, oneness, one-separate- 
ness, weight, fluidity and smoothness is capable of pro- 
ducing magnitude in a trya(1uka; as these produce similar 
attributes in their respective effects. 3U Nor can the 
aggregation be the desired cause; for, it is not possible 
to have the aggregation present in a dvya(luka/'f lr and 
moreover, it is meant for producing the magnitude of 
some specific substances, like cotton, for instance. t 11 
Hence, according to the method of elimination the 
cause of magnitude in the tryofJuko is number only.116 
As to the exact number which produces the magni- 
tude in the tryafJuka, it may be said that one cannot pro- 
duce anything for obvious reasons, and as the number 
two produces atomic dimension alone, it should also be 
rejected. Therefore, it is the plural number three alone 
which has been admitted by the author of the sutra also, 


111 KV., p. 2.14; Kandali., p. 13 S; NL V., pp. 99-100; KP. and 
KPP., stavaka V, under verse h p. 112; Jalada on KV., MS. Fol. 
12 7. 
1'8 Vyom., 479; KV.,216; KandalI., p. 131; Bhi; verse IS; KP., 
stavaka V, under verse " p. 112; KPP., on Ibid. 
118 Vyom., p. 476; KV., p. 214; Kandali., p. 13'. 
11'6 Vyom., p. 476; KV., p. 214; KP. and KPP., stavaka V, 
verse " p. 116. . 
1'18 Kanda1J' j p. 13 6 . 
us Vyom., p. 47 6 ; KV., 2. 14; Kandali., p. ] 3'. 
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to be the non-material cause of the dimension 
of a trya(luka. When the least plural number serves 
the purpose, there is no :Sense in going beyond 
this number. Now, as to how this plural number 
produces the dimension, it is said that as the 
number beyond one is produced by an apek,abuddhi, 
its presence is required here also in order to pro- 
duce the plurality of number in dvyaflukas. 177 As 
dvya{lukas are supersensuous this apekfabuddbi should be- 
long to one who can perceive them. He may be IfVara 118 
whose apek!abuddhi produces the plurality of number, 
namely, three in the dvyattukas, which, in its turn, causes 
the existence of magnitude in the trya(lNka. 
It may be urged here that as the number three is 
produced 15y the apeklabuddhi of IfVara, it cannot be 
destroyed, as the convention that the effect is destroyed 
by the destruction of the apek!ibuddhi is not applicable 
in this case; for, the apekiabuddhi of IfVara is eternal. 
But neither is it possible to hold that the number three 
is indestructible and hence, eternal, nor is it possible 
to reject the causality of the apek.[abuddhi of If1Jara in the 
absence of which neither the trya!luka nor, consequently, 
the universe would itself be ever produced. To 
et 
rid of this dilemma the suggestion to dispense wIth 
the apek,aouddhi of IfVara and accept, in its place) an 
inferential one which may belong to any human being, 
is also untenable; for, it would involve the defect of being 
mutually inter-dependent; as, the production of human 
being or anything of the universe and the inference of 
apekjabuddhi all would depend upon the production of 
the trYfJ(Juka which itself would now depend upon the 


1'11 KV., p. 21 3; KP., stavaka V, under verse h p. 11S»- These 
JtoaIJlllcas are called param4IJII-dvyaIJIiMs as these are produced by 
the combination of twoparamaplIs-Kandali., p. 1''; Vyom., p. 47'. 
KV. remarks here that the use of the term 'dvyapllktl here shows 
that a lrya,Nka is produced from dVYIl(Jws and not from 
parafll4(1Ns direcdy, p.2 1 3. 
if. PPBhi., p. 1'1; Bhimati, under BS., II. H. II, p. '04. 
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existence of human beings etc. Hence, it is rejected. 1 '. 
As to the other solution advanced here that instead of 
apek{abuddhi let adrl!a itself be the required cause, 
it may be said in reply that if adr/fa be accepted to 
be the cause everywnere then what would be the use 
of any dflla Qluse. Therefore, this also is not a sound 
argument. no 
Thus, the various suggestions having been proved 
untenable and the dilemma being still present, it is held 
that this number being a product must be destroyed 
like all other products. But as there can be no destruc- 
tion without a cause, and as there is no apparent cause 
to destroy this number, and also as there is the adr/fa 
to justify its existence (for ever), some other means, 
namely, the destruction of ad!.ffa et
, may be held to 
destroy the number three. 281 
The author of V yomavati, however, holds that the 
term If1Jara does not necessarily mean God. The very 
root meaning of the term IfVara shows that it may be 
used for anyone who possesses miraculous powers as a 
yogifvara. IT this interpretation be accepted as valid, 
then all the above-mentioned difficulties would be 
easily solved, as such an apek}tibuddhi being non-eternal 
can be destroyed. 1St 
It may be, however, pointed out here that the 
interpretation of the author of V yomavati is possible 
only when the world comes to exist and fresh trya(Jukas 
are to be produced. But this cannot be applicable to 
the p:roduction of the magnitude in the trya(1uka just 
in the very beginning of the creation after the pralaya 
when no human being or any yogifVara happens to exist. 
However, both the processes of production and 


1n KP. and KPP., stavalta V, verse S, pp. II 9-10. 
1tO Ibid. 
111 Vyom., p. 47 6 ; KPP., stavaka V, verse S, p. 120 along 
with the Mabtanda; TP., MS. Fol. 8a-94. 
,181 Yyo
'J p. 47 6 . 
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destruction of the number three produced through the 
apekfibNddhi, ate also given below: 
When the motion produeed in the dvyattll/eas pro- 
duces disjunction then there is the destructivity (vina- 
;yatta) of the conjunction, and simultaneous with it the 
cognition of the generality ekatva is produced. Then 
there is the productivity (utpadyaminatti) of the apek/ti- 
buddhi followed by the destruction of the conjunction; 
then the productivity of the subsequent conjunction 
followed by the production (utpida) of the dPek.fa"'buddhi; 
then there is the productivity of the tritva followed by 
the production of the conjunction out of two dvya(Juleas 
leading to the productivity of the trya(Juka followed 
by the destroctivity of the disjunction a.nd the motion. 
Then comes the production of the tritva followed by 
tbe productivity of the conjunction of the generality 
tritva. Then the tryapuka is produced followed by the 
destruction of the disjunction and the motion. Then 
follows the production of the cognition of the generality 
trjtva followed by the productivity of the magnitude 
(mahattva) and the dirghatva. Then appears the destructi- 
vity of the apekJdbuddhi followed by the productivity 
of the cognition of the attribute tritva; then the produc- 
tion of the mahattva and the dirghatva; then the destruc- 
tion of the apekJabuddhi; then the destructivity of the 
attribute triroa; then the production of the cognition of 
attribute followed by the productivity of the cognition 
of the substance; then simultaneously with the cognition 
of the substance there is the destruction of the tritva. 188 
In products beyond tryapuka the dimension is caused 
by the dimension of their respective causes. 1U As to the 
view that the plurality of the number of the cause itself 
may be held to be the cause of magnitude in every 
product, it may be said that as there are several products 
which are produced directly from two parts only and 


188 Vyom' t p. 47 6 . · 
184. Jalada on KV., ..MS. Fol. 11..7. 
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as there is the absence of plurality in such cases, no 
ma.gnitude would have been produced; for instance, a 
pot which is directly produced out of the two halves 
(kapiJas) only; but if the above view is held, then there 
would have been no magnitude in that pot. Moreover,. 
when the magnitude is present in the cause how can 
it be possible to deny its causality.185 
Similarly, aggregation (practfYa), which is a parti- 
cular kind of loose contact existing in the two bundles of 
cotton which depends upon the loose conjunctions of 
the constituents productive of the cotton bundles, or 
which depends upon the loose conjunctions between 
parts of one bundle and those of the other, produces 
magnitude in the product produced out of those two 
cotton bundles, named, dvitiilaka. As there are only 
two bundles and not more the plurality of the number 
cannot be the cause of the magnitude of the dvitiJlaka. 
Although the magnitude is present in the cause and can 
produce the required effect, yet its being not self-depen- 
dent, as it. depends upon the loose conjunctions existing 
in the two bundles of cotton, cannot be the cause of the 
magnitude of the dvitjjJaka. 188 
As to the view that although there is no plurality 
of the number in the two bundles of cotton, yet taking 
all the constituents up to dVY0(Jllkas and parami(luJ of 
the bundles into consideration, · the plurality can be 
found to belong indirecdy to the constituents of 
the effect, called dvitiiiaka; so that, it is really the 
plurality of number which produces the magni- 
tude in the dvitiiJaka and not the aggregation, 38 T 
it mar be said that if number were to produce the 
magnItude in the present case, then there ought to 
have been no c:lifference of magnitude (mahattitifaya) in 
the product, namely, dvifiiJaka (a. double-lump of cotton), 


I8SKV., pp. 2. 1 4"1'. 
188 KV.) pp. 2.1'-16: 
"' RS., p. 64; KandaU., p. '136. 
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produced by the two separate bundles of cotton having 
loose contacts and the Stme) when it is produced out 
of two cotton bundles having &ompact contacts (pracita), 
-although both contain an equal number of components. 
This very reason maybe put forth regarding the 
view that magnitude itself may be the cause of the 
magnitude of the d1Jitnlaka. But, as a matter of fact, 
according to Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, there is the difference 
in the magnitude of the effect under two circumstances. 
Hence, it is concluded that neither the number, nor the 
magnitude is the cause of the magnitude of the effect, 
-called a double-lump of cotton. 188 
As to the view that the two conjunctions belonging 
to the three dvya(1ukas may be the cause of the magnitude 
of a tryaf1uka, it may be said that it would have been 
possible to hold such a view, if it were held that the 
conjunctions of the several constituents were the cause; 
but as it is not possible, the view is rejected as unten- 
able. Uti 
Again, as to the argument that a particular kind of 
ia,i belonging to the ilvya(luka-parimti(la may help the 
tJ(lutva of a dvya(luka to become the cause of the magni- 
tude of a tryatluka, it may be said that had this been the 
fact, then the magnitude would not have been the 
cause of another magnitude ever. Moreover, the 
two dimensions, nap1ely, a(Jutva and mahattva, being 
mutually opposed, would counter-act each other and 
would not be able to 
roduce anyone class of effect. 
If, it be, however, urgea that the difference in the cause 
would determine the difference in the effect; so that, 
the above-mentioned difficulty would not arise, then the 
:rejoinder should be that if it were so, then the magni- 
tude would have been produced in the effect even from 
several paramti(lNJ directly and also from two dvyatJNkas, 
which would have led to die production of magnitude 


1$8 Kandali., p. 13 6 ; RS., p. 64- 
18' KandaIl., p. IH. 
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in the effect of the para1l1ti!lNJ also, like that of a 
dVYtlfluka. Moreover J if it be admitted, then the pro- 
duction of the magnitude being possible from two 
only, there would be no justification in holding the 
production from any bigger number, na.mely, three. uo 
In the like manner, the dimension, called dirghatva, 
also is produced by the plurality of number, dirghatva 
and the aggregation of the cause. l91 In other words, 
the dirghatva in a trya!luka
 for instance
 is produced by 
the plurality of number belonging to the cause; in the 
effect, called dvitantuka (a product formed out of the 
combination of two threads), it is produced by the 
dirghatva belonging to the cause, and in the effect, namely, 
tritantuka (a product formed out of the combination 
of three threads)
 it is produced by the plurality of 
number as well as the dirgbatva belonging to the cause, 
while in the case of a treble-lump of cotton (fritu/aka), 
it is produced by all the three causes mentioned above. 192 
The same can be said as regards the production 
of 1IIahattva and dirghatva in a catura(1uka; for, these can- 
not be produced in a catfif'a(1uka out of the mahattva and 
the dirghatva belonging to a trya(luka; as, there is a 
logical convention that the mahattva which is not pro- 
duced either out of the number, or the aggregation, as 
it is in the case of the mahaftva of a caffif'a(Jllka., can be 
produced only by the mahaftva belonging to the consti- 
tuents of the cause. lea 
As regards the production of the other two dimen- 
sions, namely, atomic (a(Jl/tva) and shortness (hrasvatva), 
it is said that both are produced in a dvya(Jw out of the 
number two possessed by the two ptzrama(JNs producing 
a 
(Juka.1U 


190 KP. and KPP., stavaka Y, verse " pp. 114-16. 
In PPBhi., p. 13Ij Vyom., p. 479. 
1'1 Ibid. 
1" PPBbI., p. Ip; Vyom., p. 479. 
18. KPP.» stanka V, vetse S, p. t 17. 
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Regarding the question-what is the difference 
between the two dimensions belonging to a dvya(Juka 
and a trya(luka, it may be poiqted out that the difference 
between the mahattva and the dirghatva is quite cleat 
from the common everyday usage as ctxpressed in the 
judgment-'bring
 a tlirgha (large) thing' even when the 
speaker has got the thing possessing mahat and vice 
versa. 183 The author of Vyomavati adds that this differ- 
ence is quite obvious from the very appearance of the 
object. ],98 It may be further pointed out here that although 
a trya(luka simultaneously possesses both the dimensions, 
yet that trya(Juka, in the formation of which its consti- 
tuents are placed in a circuitous manner (paritap), 
appears to be mahat, while that, of which the components 
are placed obliquely (tirvak), seems to be dirgha. 19 ' 
Similarly, the difference, between a(Jutva and hraj.. 
valva belonging to a dvya(1uka, is visible to those who are 
capable of perceiving it. ]98 It may be also added here 
that the dimension of a dvya(Juka should not be taken 
to be identicle with that of a paramaflN; for, the former, 
being an effect, must have some difference,199 and hence, 
it 15 said to have some expansion (prathin/a),IOO which is 
not possible in the case of a paranJa(JH. It is, therefore, 
that the term parima(1{fafya lias been specially used to 
denote the dimension of a parama(Ju. 201 
Of the four varieties of dimension, the mahattva 
and the dirghatva are always found together, and so is 
the case with the other two dimensions, namely, arzutva 
and hrasvatva. Some are of opinion that just as Akafa, 
being in possession of vyapakatva, does not possess 
dirghatva, so, a paramaflu also, having the parimatt<ia/atva, 


195 PPBhi., pp. 13 1-31. 
198 V 
yom., p. 479. 
1,9'1 VKTP., II. ii. II, p. '06. 
198 PPBhi., p. 13 2 . 
188 KV., p. 112; Kandali., p. IH; VBha., vn. i. 10. 
100 VBhi., VII. i. 10. 
'01 VS., VII. i. %0; Vyom., p. 491. 
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has no hrasvatva. IOI And, again, mahattvatva and dirghat- 
tJatva, or a(Jutvatva and hrasvatvatva, being separate jatis, 
the presence of one is an obstacle in the way of the 
'existence of another in the same substratum and at the 
same time. Hence, the two dimensions cannot co- 
inhere in a single substratum at one particular time. loa 
The Naiyayikas, however, do not agree with the above 
mentioned views. They hold, on the other hand, that 
both, the parama-dirghatva and parama-mahattva, are 
simultaneously present in the Akafa, just as both, the 
(parama) a(JNlva and (parama) hrasvatva, subsist in a 
parama(Ju 20 ' at one ana the same time. In other all- 
pervasive substances also both the dimensions, namely, 
parama-mahatlva and parama-dirghatva, co-inhere. In the 
1ike manner, in substances of intermediate dimensions 
(madhyama-parimti(Ja) there are both, the intermedlate 
fJ1ahattva and intermediate dirghatva, except in the case 
of a dvya(luka where the intermediate a(lutva and inter- 
mediate hrasvatva exist. 2( &I 
Vallabha, the author of Nyayalilavati, holds that 
hrasvah:a and dirghatva are not distinct dimensions, but 
are the sub-divisions of a(lutva and mahattva respectively. 
He, further, adds that if these be held to be independent 
dimensions, then why should not the other possible 
varieties of dimension, such as, vakratva, tJutva, etc. 
be recognised as such. 206 This, again, seems to be only a 
partial view. Even <;ankaracarya, while referring to the 
general view of Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, says that a(1utva and 
hrasvatva are the two dimensions which are said to 
belong to a dvya(1uka."Wt 


a,12 Kandali., p. 134. 
JOB NLPV., pp. 3 6 7- 68 . 
10' Kandali., p. 134. 
If-S Kandali., p. 134. 
208 NL., p. 
4, Nirt:\ayasigara edition; PRM., p. 3 I. 
10f C;Bhi., on BS., II. il. I I. 
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XI 
VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS REGARDING 
P ARAMA
u 
The term jJarami(lN has been vafiously used in 
differe11t schools of thought, and it will not be out of 
place to refer to them here. 
1. Thus, parama(lNS are regarded as forming a 
body of IfVara being the substrata of His direct effort. 
It is, therefore, that the motion inherent in them is said 
to be His breath, as is said in the 
ruti also-a.rya 
mf1hato bhiitasya nip{Vf1sitametat. I ('8 
This view has been rejected by Udayanacarya on 
the ground that such a body cannot be the substratum 
of sense-organs, as it does not possess the Manas .IU 8 
2. Parama(1u is also a name given to that particular 
point of time which the sun requires to pass over an 
atomic object. The mathematical calculation of it, 
given by Bhaskaracarya, in his Siddhanta
iroma
i, 210 
will be clear from the following table: 
2 Parama1).us - 1 Dvya1).uka 
3 Dvya1).ukas I Truti 211 
100 Trutis 1 Tatparya 
30 Tatparyas I Nime
aa12 
18 Nimesas 1 Kastha: 
3 ° Ka
this I Kai
 
30 Kalas 1 Ghatiki 
2 Ghatikas 1 Ksana 218 
30 K
w).as 1 Ahoritra (Day). 


208 Bhodhani, p. 9 1 . 
209 A V., p. 119. 
310 Gat:titidhyiya, Madhyamidhikara, Kilaminidhyiya, verses 
16- 1 7. 
au Trill; is a synonym for a trya(llllea. 
212 Ni';"t a is that length of time which is denoted by the single 
falling of the eyela.shes-KV., p. 118; Kandali., p. 6,. 
118 Ktatza is that point of time during which a produced substance 
remains without an attribute, or a motion; or, that which marks 
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After calculation, it is found that a day consists 
of 17,496,000,000 P!'rama(lNs. In other words, a single 
second being equ91 to %02.'00 paraflla!1NS, makes one 
parami!1u equal to 'VlJ¥
"!'01f of a second. Hence, Dr. 
Brajendranatha Seal says that a truli of time is equal to 
'9"
 'r
1"1flJ of a second, which is nearly the measure of the 
parama(JN of time as given in the Vi
:Q.u-Purat).a.214 
;. According to some, again, a parami!1u is the 
smallest aggregation of sativa, rajas and tamas. This 
view has been refuted by Nyaya- V ai
e
ika on the 
ground that the terms, 'smallest' and 'aggregation,' 
being mutually contradictories, cannot be attributed 
to a parami(1u. ua 
4. The Saugatas are of opinion that the four 
kinds of parama(Ju, namely, earthly" watery, fiery and 
airy, are of the nature of being hard and solid (khara), 
viscid (sneha), hot (aUft!Ya) and moving (ira!1a) respective... 
ly. Of these, the first possesses the attributes of 
colour, taste, smell and touch; the second has colour, 
taste and touch; colour and touch are attributed to the 
third; while, the fourth possesses the only attribute of 
touch. When these collect together, they are called 
earth, water, fire and air respectively. 21. 
, . The next view is that a parami(Ju is nothing but 
an aggregate of colour, taste and the rest. This view 
also has been refuted by Nyaya- V ai
e
ika on the ground 
that the meaning of the term 'aggregate' (sangha/a) is 
ambiguous; for. generally the term means a collocation 
of several such objects as are not related to one another 
as cause and effect; so that, if a pal'ama(JN be held to be 


the interval between the conjunction of the last thread and the 
production of the cloth, or between the produced motion and 
disjunction caused by 1t, or between the l resence of the entire 
material for the production of an effcct an the actual production 
of that effect-KV., p. I IS. 
11' PSH., pp. 7 6 -77. 
2111 NV., p. 2'0. 
alt NSMM., p. 28,. 
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an aggregate, there should be particles smaller than 
parama(JNJ and possessing colour, taste, etc. to form the 
aggregate, called paramtitlu. But, as paramti(1ItJ them- 
selves have been regarded as the ultimate particles, there 
cannot be yet still smaller particles. Hence, the view is 
rejected as untenable. 21'1 
 
6. Some, again, consider that a truti itself is a 
parama(lN. But this view is also untenable; as a truti is 
further divisible, while the same is not possible for a 
parami(lu. 218 
7. The very existence of a. paramti(lu is denied by 
Raghunatha <;iromat}.i for want of sufficient proofs to 
support it. He, further, adds that the use of the term 
at/u, with reference to an object, is only to show that the 
particular object is very small, and it is, therefore, that 
the term is used also for things possessing ma
nitude.118 
8. Some not only identify a paramti(lu wIth a dvya- 
(lulea,220 or a trya(luka 22 t, or even a catura(luka 2U , but also 
make these eterna1 223 like a para1llti(lu. It may be pointed 
out here that if a trya(luka and a catura(luka be held to 
be perceptible, as they certainly are, then it is not 
possible to make them eternal. Again, in case, a 
trya(luka is visible and non-eternal, its constituents 
cannot be eternal, as has been made clear in previous 
sections. Hence, all these views have been rejected by 
Nyaya and V ai
e
ika as invalid and untenable. 2u 


211 NY., I. ii. 33, p. 2.31; Tit., p. 39 2 . 
218 Ibid. 
219 PTN.) pp. II-IS. 
220 KVBhi., p. 90. 
221 KVBhi., p. 90; Setu., p. 2.06; NSMR., p. 2.93. 
222 KVBhi., p. 90' 
228 KVBhi., p. 90; Setu., p. 106. 
22. NL., pp. 23- 2 4; VidIndra, quoted in Nyiyamuktivali, a 
comm. on Udayana's LV., p. 
3. 
9 
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XU 
PARAMA
U AND QUIDDITY (ANTYAVIC;E
A) 
It has been said that the true realisation of the 
Alman, the only aim of the l;istra, is possible by the 
right knowledge of each and every category accepted 
by the system. This is possible only when every object 
is distinguished from its homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous classes. Generally, this is done through the 
help of attributes. But, in the case of parama{lNS, parti.. 
cularly of one class, the distinction between one another 
is not possible through the help of ordinary attributes. 
But the distinction has to be made even there, not only 
for the sake of having true knowledge of each of the 
ultimate rarticles, but also for the guidance of the 
future individual and the universal productions. Hence, 
Nyaya-Vai
e
ika believes in the existence of a category, 
called vif6la, generally known as antyavife.,a, to differen- 
tiate one eternal parami(lll from the other. Similarly, 
it is essential to make distinction between other eternal 
substances, namely, Akafa, Kala, Dik, Alman and 
Manas. 2U This is also possible only with the help of a 
quiddity. 
As to the view that a sort of differentiating capacity 
may be assumed to belong to the parama(JlIs themselves 
instead of having a different category, called antyavif6.,a, 
it may be pointed out that the view is groundless, as 
no such capacity is ever found to be associated with 
the parama(lHs. 
Again, as to the view that a series of quiddity 
will have to be assumed to distinguish one vif6.,a from 
the other in successive cases leading to logical absurd- 
ities, it may be pointed out that on account of its having 
an absolute nature of diferentiating, the vif6.fa alone 
through its own nature causes differentiation and does 


ns PPBhi., pp. JU-22. 
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not require the help of another vifc!a over it. 218 More- 
over, if it requires another vifc;ra, then the very aim of 
its existence becomes frustr
ted. Hence, the view is 
rejected as groundless. 
Again, it may be asked here: Would not the samrinya 
(generality) serye the purpose of the quiddity? The 
reply is in the negative, for the following reasons: 
I. The samanya inheres both in eternal and non- 
eternal objects, while the vifc!a does not subsist in 
non-eternal things. 
2.. Again, the samtinya does not exist in substances 
alone but also in qualities and motions, while the 
vifc!a inheres only in eternal substances. 
,;. A single samtinya subsists in innumerable objects 
belonging to one particular class and differentiates one 
class of objects from another, while the vifcfa inheres 
independently in each and every eternal substance and 
cillferentiates one single individual from another. 
4. The existence of samtinya depends upon a 
common notion depending upon many objects, while 
no such notion is required for the existence of a 
vifqa. · 
5. The saintinya is an object of direct perception, 
while the other is only inferential. 
6. The vifcfa is meant for those eternal substances 
also wherein the stimtinya does not exist, such as, Aktifa, 
!Vila and Dik. 
These points of difference show that these are two 
distinct categories and one cannot be substituted for 
the other. 
Similarly, the pakt1ja-vifcla cannot be a substitute 
for the antya-vifcfa on the ground that the former belongs 
to the earthly parama{1NS alone and that there is no 
such differentiating nature in it, while the latter is parti- 
cularly meant for differentiating one eternal substance 
from another. 


228 PPBhi., pp. 3 21 - 22 . 
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This antyavif61a does not belong to the qualities 
and motions possessed by eternal substances; for, the 
differentiation in those cases is possible through the 
help of their own intermediate jitis, namely, fNk/alva, 
1'akfatva,221 gamanatva etc. and also through the viEe/as 
of the form of t}:leir substrata. 2:&8 
Some are of' opinion that IfVara and Akafa do not 
possess any quiddity; for, these are distinguished from 
everything else by their own eternal qualities, namely, 
consciousness and sound, respective1y.228 
The Neo-Nyiya School does not believe in the 
vif61a as an independent category; for, they hold 
that the differentiation is- possible by the very nature 
of the eternal substances themselves. This view is 
further supported by the fact that yogins also do not 
perceive such a vife/a, which is possible only when it 
aoes not exist independently. 280 


B 
NON-BHAUTIKA MATTER 
I 
MANAS 
I. Defined and existence proved 
Under the non-bhautika form of atomic matter there 
is only one category, namely, Manas. It has been 
defined as an internal sense-organ which brings about 
pleasure, pain etC.,2n and also cognitions of all sorts. 281 
In other words, it is that internal sense-organ, the 


221 SPM.
 p. 11. 
2S8 NSMD., p. 121. 
228 Ibid. 
tao PTN. along with the comm. of Raghudev
 pp. JO-31; I 
NSMD. on verse 10. 
t81 NL., p. 328 (chowkhamba ed.1tion). 
taJ NBhi., I. i. 9
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absence of wlpch prevents the production of any 
cognition, even when the seqse-organs are in direct 
touch with their respective objects. It has also been 
defined in several other ways on the basi
 of its peculiar- 
ities. Thus, some I hold that Manas is that which does 
not possess any touch or any specific quality (vifela- 
gU(ltl), but has a limited form u8 and motion. 2U <;;ankara 
Mi
ra defines it as that whose presence or absence 
necessitates the production or otherwise of cognitions 
at the time when the Alman and the sense-organ-contact 
is present. 285 It has been also defined as that which 
possesses the atomic nature not coherent with the pro- 
ductive conjunction; or, as that which possesses a 
limited form which is the substrate of the conjunction, 
the non-material cause of consciousness; or, again, as 
that which possesses an impression (saf!Jskara) and is a 
sense-organ but is not coherent with any specific 
quality, and so on. 286 
Such a Manas, being supersensuous, is proved to 
have an existence through inference alone. As regards 
the probans to infer its existence, Gautama holds the 
non-production of the simultaneity of cognition alone 
as the most important one. 281 Vatsyayana adds 
memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt, intuition 
(pralibha), dream-cognition, imagination (uha), 
the experience of pleasure and pain, desire and 
the rest as indicative of the existence of Manas. us 
Regarding the form of inference to prove its existence, 
it is said that every kind of production requires an 
instrument (kara(Ja) to cause its existence. Now, that 
memory, desire, doubt, etc. are psychic phenomena of 
\ 


288 LU., p. 49. 
2" Padarthabodha's comm., MS. Fol. sa; TD':I p. 13. 
235 VU., III. ii. I. 
188 KR., p. 4
. 
:lS7 NS., I. i. 16. 
18. NBhi., I. i. 15; also Vide VS., III. ii. 4. 
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everyday. experience cannot be denied. These 
are also proaucts, and as such, they also must 
be preceded by an instrument. And, again, ex- 
ternal sense-organs, even when they appear to 
be in contact with their respective objects, do not 
produce any cOgnition about these psychic phenomena. 
These show that there must be some different 
type of sense-organ or instrument to produce cogni- 
tIon, desire, memory and the rest. This instrument is 
named as Manas. 239 Again, the fact that even when 
all the external sense-organs simultaneously appear to 
be in contact with their respective objects, no simulta- 
neity of cognitions takes place, shows that there is 
something whose absence prevents the appearance of 
any cognition, and whose presence would have certainly 
led to the production of cognitions. 1'0 This something 
is no other than the Manas. That such a Manas is an 
internal sense-organ is proved by the fact that the 
psychic products, like desire, pain, pleasure, etc. are all' 
produced by this Manas .alone. 261 Of course, the 
agency of the individual self is not denied in any case. 
2.. Attributes oj Manas 
The following are the more important of the 
attributes of Manas: . 
(I) It is an admitted fact that our cognIti01l::» 
appear in succession 2 '! which is possible only, if the 
most efficient cause of these cognitions which is 
the Manas here, comes in contact in succession with 
the external sense...organs, in the case of external cog- 
nitions, and with the individual self, in the case of 
psychic products, like pleasure, pain, etc. and does 
not comoine with every limited form simultaneously. tn 
289 NBhi. and NV., I. i. x6; VS., III. ii. x. 
un NBhi. and NV., I. i. 16; III. it S6. 
2'1 PPBhi' J p. 89; NBhi., I. i. 16. 
"
I TR.) p. 12.,. 
sa VS. and VU' J VII. i. 2.J. 
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This leads us to assume that Manas is atomic in nature. au 
If, on the other hand, it were .non-atomic 
d of inter- 
mediary dimension, then beside its becoming a non.. 
eternal substance due to its having constituent parts, 
it would have combined with more than one sense- 
organ at one and the same time which would have 
prevented the production of any knowledge; or, 
if knowledge were at all produced, then there would 
have been simultaneity in it, which is quite against the 
reality. Then, again, the non-eternity of it would have 
also led to several logical absurdities of a complex 
nature. Demand for moral justice, which is entirely 
regulated by the eternity of Manas, would have been 
nowhere; and perhaps, there would have been no regular 
life; as, the universal creation, which mainly depends 
upon it, would not have come to exist, and if, at all, 
it had ever come to exist, it would have been by sheer 
chance. In both the cases, the cosmic order would 
have been upset. Hence, to remove the possibilities 
of such difficulties, it is essential to accept the atomic 
nature 246 of Manas which itself proves its eternity.2U' 
(2) As it is atomic, it is not perceived through any 
external sense-organ of ours;an 
(3) It, being a sense-organ itself, exists for another. 
In other words, its existence is mainly meant for helping 
the Alman to experience pleasure and pain, the very 
aim of the empirical world. 248 This, again, is possible 
when the Manas comes to possess a physical organism. US 
(4) As it is not of the nature of any of the mahti- 
bhiitas, it is called non-bhautika,2 11 0 and hence, it does not 


I" NS., III. ii. 59; VS., VII. i. 23. 
2.5 NS., III. li. 59; VS., VII. i. 2.3. 
246 VS., III. ii. 2; PPBha., p. 16. 
a'7 VS., IV. i. 6; VIII., i. 2.; KV., p. 40. 
148 PPBhi., p. 89; Vyom., p. 428; Kandali., p. 9'. 
1'9 KV., p. 4 0 . 
ISO NBhi., I. i. 4. NM., p. 497. The term fllOIl-bhtllltilcti may 
be explai11ed in two ways: one-
not of the nature of any of the 
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possess any touch; 1111 so that, even when Manas 
comes in contact with any other substance, it does not 
produce a fresh one, like all other substances having 
limited form. I III 
(s) Being non-bhautika and having motion'268 and 
velocity (vega),21. it cognises i& objects with the quickest 
possible motl0n. 2G1S Its activity is effective on all objects 
alike. In other words, it comes in contact with any 
extemal sense-organ, at any time, and without any 
restriction, and through it with the objects of the 
extemal world. U ddyotakara gives the following 
reasons to account for its being so effective: ( a) because, 
it is the substrate of the conjunction which is the cause 
of remembrance, like the Atman; (b) again, as, it is \he 
substratum of the conjunction which brings about the 
cognition of pleasure etc., like the Atman; and (c) also 
because, it supervises over all the sense-organs, like 
the Atman.. lie 
(6) It does not possess any specific quality 
namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, viscidity (sneha), 
natural fluidity (sti1?Jsiddhika-dravattJa), knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion (dve{a), effort, merit and 


Maha-flhiitas', as explained above, and the other-Cnot made up 
of any of the MahabhiJtas.' In the latter sense, it is certainly not 
applicable to the Manas, which is eternal; and hence, Uddyotakara 
says that Manas is neither bhaliltka (made up of Mah4bhiita.r) nor 
non
bhalltika (not made up of Mahabhiilas)- V,de NV., 1. 1. 4, p. 38. 
But Uddyotak.a.ra himself admits the former interpretation and 
holds that Man4s)s non-bhalltilea-Vide NV., III. 1. 3 J, p. 374. 
Therefore, there seems to be no justification in the remark of 
Prof. jadunitha Sinha that uthis objection of Uddyotakara is based 
on a mis-conception of the meaning of the word" etc.-Indian 
Psychology: Perception, p. 19 (1934). 
111 NMJ.) MS. Fol. 411. 
1111 PPBhi., p. 89
 KV., p. 182; Kandali., p. 93. 
ISI VS., V. ii. 1'; PPBhi., p. JoI. 
15. PPBhI., p. %Ii VU' t V. ii. 13. 
lat PPBbi.. p. 89. 

e NV., I. i. 4, p. J8
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demerit, mental faculty (bhiivanii) and sound. an 
(7) It, being a form of. matter and a sense- 
organ,U8 has no consciousness.
' And moreover, if it 
had consciousness, then there would have been two 
conscious elements in a. single organism,' which would 
have made the production of knowledge impossible 
and would have thereby upset the entire worldly 
usages. IIO , . 
(8) It is a cause of the empirical world by coming 
in contact with a particular Atman in a particular 
organism and helping the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain. 281 Hence, it is also called a cause of bondage. 282 
. (9) Its contact with a particular, Atman is said to 
have no beginning. 263 
(10) It is a common cause of all sorts of cogni- 
tions. 284 
(I I) It enlightens all sorts of objects without being 
endowed with any of their specific qualities. 285 
(12) It is, of course, a substance, as it possesses 
qualities and motion. 210 


II 
ALL-PERVASIVENESS OF MANAS DISCUSSED 
AND REFUTED 
It has been said above that cognitions of the 
external objects do not take place when the Manas is 
not in contact with the external sense-organs. But this 


251 PPBhi., p. 95. 
118 NM., p. 49 8 . 
1$9 NM., p. 498; NMJ., MS. Pol. 4h. 
260 NM., p. 49 8 . 
281 NV., III. ii. 67, p. 44 2 ; NM., p. 499. 
282 NM., p. 499. 
H8 NM.; p. 499. 
284 NBhi., I. i. 16. 
285 NBhi., I. i. 4. 
HI PPBhi., p. 89; NM., p. 498. 
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is not accepted by the followers of Kumarila Bhatta"ltf 
according to whom Manas, being ubiquitous in nature, 
cannot but always remain in contact with the sense- 
organs, and in support of it, they put forth the followitlg 
arguments: 
Manas is ubiquitous; (I) as, it is a substance having 
no touch for ever; like Akdfa; again, (2) as, it is a sub- 
stance which does not ever possess any specific quality; 
like Kala and Dik; also (3) because, it, being an eternal 
substance, does not produce any other substance by 
its contacts with other substances; like Aktifa; and lastly, 
(4) because, it is a substrate of the conjunction which 
is the non-material cause of cognition. 268 
The Naiyayikas take an easy course to refute these 
arguments. They hold that all these arguments pre- 
suppose that the Manas is a substance on the ground 
of Its being an instrument of an action (le.riyi) 
in the form of cognising colour, etc. But as a 
non-substance, in the form of a conjunction due to 
efforts and adfl!a, is found to be an instrument of an 
action, the arguments of the Mimarpsakas are beset with 
the svarlipasiddhi type of fallacy, and hence, they are 
rejected as untenable. 269 
The Mimitp.sakas next put forth another argument 
in support of their view. They hold that Manas, being 
a sense-organ, is a substance; for, it is a substance alone 
which can be a sense-organ. Now, Manas, having been 
proved to be a substance, can also be inferred to be all- 
pervasive on the grounds given above. 
But, as an all-pervasive substance cannot be a 
sense-organ without a limitation (upaahi), it is essential, 
hold the Naiyayikas, that the Manas also, like the Akt¥a, 
should have a limitation. As to what that limitation 
is, there are three possible alternatives: one-a certain 
267 Bodhani, p. 
. 
268 KP., Stavaka DI. verse I, pp. 346-47; BodhanI, p
 96. 
..e BodhanI, p. 96; KPP., p. 341. 
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fixed part of the organism, like the ear-cavity as in the 
case of Aki;a, the other-the .entire organism, and the 
third-any unfixed pa:rt of the body. But all these 
alternatives lead to absurdities; as for example, if the first 
alternative be accepted, these cognition
 would appear 
only in that particular part of the organism; 
and if, that part be, somehow, injured or destroyed, 
no cognition of any kind would ever take 
place. But this is against the reality; for, cognition is 
felt everywhere in the body, in succession. Therefore, 
if the second alternative be accepted, then one particular 
cognition, for instance, would have been experienced 
throughout the entire organism at one particular time, 
and there would have been no justification for cogni- 
tions like 'I have pai11 in my leg, or in my head,' etc. 
The third also would lead to similar difficulties. 210 
To this the Mimarpsakas point out that due to the 
operation of the non-material cause, the difficulty 
pointed out above would not arise, and the cognitions 
would be felt even in different parts of the organism. 
Hence, there is nothing to prevent the entire organism 
from being the required limitation. 2 71 
It would not be out of place to make it clear here 
that the non-material cause may produce the effects of 
the all-pervasive substance within its own limitations, 
or it should necessarilY produce such effects within the 
same limitation, or it may produce such effects within 
its own limitations alone. In the first case, 110 pleasure 
and pain would have ever been produced beyond the 
limitation of the non-material cause; in the second case, 
as the non-material cause mllst produce an effect, it would 
be possible for the contact of the atomic Manas also 
to produce pleasure etc., within its own limit and also 
beyond that, as there is nothing to prevent it; while, 
in the last case, pleasure etc. would have appeared in 


210 Bodhani, p. 9 6 . 
211 KP., Stavaka III. verse 1, p. 348. 
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atomic parts alone. .211 
If it be said here, continues the Mimatpsakas, that 
the experience of pleasure and pain etc. in a little or more 
space of the organism does not depend upon the non- 
material cause, but on the instrumental one, in the form 
of the contact of the sandal-paste (candana); like the 
production of sound through the instrumentality of 
air, then it may be possible even if the J.\1anas be 
accepted to be all-pervasive. It cannot be held that the 
experience of pleasure etc. would be possible even 
where there is no sandal-paste-contact; as, it is the 
non-material cause which does operate in the case of 
the effects of the all-pervasive substances, like the sound 
produced by the contact of the drum and the Akafa; 
for, the fact is that the non-material cause has to depend 
upon the sandal-paste-contact, in the particular part of 
the organism where the pleasure due to the sandal- 
paste-contact is experienced. This shows that the 
non-material cause does not operate independently. 
Hence, even if the entire organism be accepted to be 
the required limitation, the experience of pleasure and 
pain would be felt in definite parts of the organism due 
to the help of the instrumental cause; so that, there is 
no difficulty in holding Malzas to be all-pervasive in 
character. U8 
To this the Naiyayikas reply that according to a 
logical convention, a particular attribute, an effect of 
an all-pervading substance, does not occupy a less 
limited space than its non-material cause; so tbat, when 
the Manas is all-pervasive, then the contact of it with 
the individual self, the non-material cause of pleasure 
etc., would have pervaded over the entire body, and the 
experience of pleasure etc. would have been felt within 
the limits of the entire organism. Hence, if the pleasure, 
which is felt in the foot, be due to the non-material 


2ra KPP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. !49. 
2f8 KPP., Stavaka m. verse I, p. 349.. 
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cause, which, in the pre
ent case, has been accepted to 
pervade the entire organism, then that pleasure would 
have, certainly, pervaded over the whole of the organism; 
for, the instrumental cause merely leads its own 
operation to affect larger space. It is, therefore, that 
a man, feeling too hot in the summer, when dips into 
water, feels pleasure throughout the whole body. 2'14 
Having these difficulties in mind, the Naiyayikas reject 
the above-mentioned view as absurd. 2115 
It has been maintained above that the non-simul.. 
taneity of cognition is the most important reason to 
reject the all-pervasiveness of Manas. To this the 
Mimarpsakas urge that the non-simultaneity of cogni- 
tion is possible even if the Manas be regarded as ubi- 
quitous, due to the influence of adr/!a which also has 
been recognised as a cause of cognition. 116 
But the inclusion of adr/!a to help the present case, 
hold the Naiyayikas, is not quite justifiable; for, the non- 
simultaneity of cognition, being the sure proof for the 
existence of Manas, would then become an accidental 
one (anyathtisiddha), and there would remain no strong 
reason. to support the existence of Manas; and all the 
arguments adduced above in support of the all-pervasive- 
ness of Manas would have been frustrated with the 
fallacy of tif1'qytisiddhi. 211 Hence, the influence of adr/fa 
should not be accepted in this case even by the 
Mimamsakas. 
Again, the Mimarpsakas hold that as Manas is an 
instrument (kara(1a), and as such, it is endowed with 
the nature of producing cognitions in succession, like 
all other instruments, there would be no simultaneity of 
cognition, even if Manas were accepted to be all-per- 
vasive. To this, the Naiyayikas reply that if the 


274 KPP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. J49. 
213 Bodhani, p. 97. 
276 KP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. 350. 
211 KP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. 3 So; Bodhani, pp. 96-97. 
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non-simultaneity of cognition were dependent upon there 
being an instrument, then as other instruments, like the 
external sense-organs, are present, there would have 
been no need of another category, called Manas. au 
To this, again, the Mimatpsakas point out that as, 
there are five .external sense-organs, and as, each of 
them would produce its own cognition, the possibility 
of simultaneous cognitions would ever remain. Hence, 
it is better to have one instrument in the form of Manas 
alone to explain the succession in our cognitions. liS 
To this, again, the Naiyayikas point out that the 
presence of the Manas would, no doubt, prevent the 
simultaneity of cognitions in the manner stated above, 
but when all the external sense-organs would be, 
simultaneously, in touch with the all-pervading Manas, 
then either there would be no cognition at all, or if 
there appears to be any cogmtion, at all, it would be 
a sort of joint-cognition consisting of the cognitions 
of colour, taste, smell, touch and sound, like the varie- 
gated colour (cifrarilpa), and so on. But such a peculiar 
cognition would be entirely against the record of human 
experience. Hence, the view-point of the Mimarp.sakas 
is rejected as untenable. 280 
. But the various instances, such as, when a man is 
eating a big bread, he experiences a sort of joint-cogni- 
tion produced by the various attributes belonging to 
the bread,211 or when a teacher is seen reading, walking, 
holding a water-pott looking at the path, hearing the 
sounds coming out of the forest, being frightened, look- 
ing out for the signs of ferocious animals and remem- 
bering his place of destination"82-all these appear- 
ing, as ift taking place simultaneously, show that a sort 


278 KP., Stavaka III. 'Verse I. pp. 3 S 1-' I. 
j10 Ibid. pp. 3S 2-53; Bodhani, pp. 97-98. 
1180 KP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. 3 S 3; Bodhani, pp. 97-98. 
1111 Bodhani, p. 9 8 . 
"I NBhi., III. ii. S7, p. 631. 
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of joint-cognition does really exist. To this, it may be 
pointed out that, if closely observed, it would be quite 
obvious that in all such cases there is succession, but 
due to the swift motion of the Manas, the intervals of 
time are not taken ,into account, like the swift brandish- 
ing of a lire-brand (altitacakra). In fact, there appears to 
be a mistaken notion of simultaneity of cognitions. 
Moreover, the Naiyayikas add that when there is the 
Atman-Manas-sense-organ-and object-contact, the 
cognition that is produced is of only one object alone, 
and not of all the objects taken together. Hence, the 
view of the production of a joint-cognition is rejected 
as impossible. 288 
The Mimarpsakas, further, continue that in the 
cases cited above, the succession is neither due to the 
absence of the contact of the ubiquitous Manas with all 
the sense-organs at one and the same time, nor to the 
successive nature of the instrumental Manas, but to the 
absence of a desire to know (bllbhlltsti) all. Hence, the 
all-pervasive nature of the Manas remains unaffected. 21<. 
The Naiyayikas reject the above argument on the 
ground that no such peculiarity is associated with the 
desire to know (bllbhlltsti), which would prevent the 
production of cognition when its necessary cause is 
present, in its absence. The absence of cognition is, 
in reality, due to the absence of the necessary conditio.ns 
required to produce the effects. What the desire to 
know does is to make the cognition, produced by its 
own ordinary causes, capable of creating a lasting 
impression. 2815 
To this, again, the MimaQ1sakas reply that if the 
desire to know were not the cause of the production 
of successive cognitions, then the cognition would have 
taken place both as regards the desired and the undesired 


288 KP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. 'H. 
284 Ibid. 
286 KP., Stavaka III. verse I, p. J '4. 
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objects. But, as a matter of fact, when a man is hearing 
a sweet song with great attention, he does not get the 
cognition of other objects, which are, of course, not 
desired although quite close to him, simultaneously. 
Similarly, when a man has opened his eyes to look 
upon a jar, he does not perceive the cloth, which al. 
though lies quite within the range of his perception, as 
it is not desired. In all these cases, simultaneous 
cognitions would have taken place if the desire 
to know were not a necessary condition of cognition. 
In fact, the desire to know removes the Manas 
from other undesired sense-organs, and joins it 
with that sense-or
an alone which cognises the desired 
object; so that, Indirectly bubhutsa also is helpful 
to ,the non-production of simultaneity of cognition. 
On these grounds, the Mimarpsakas think that the 
bNbhNfsa can explain the succession in cognition, even 
if the Manas be all-pervading. 
To this, again, the Naiyayikas reply that the Manas 
being all-pervading and its activity being of the nature 
of contact, there can be no succession. If that activity, 
on l the other hand, be considered to be something of 
the nature of motion, then there would be difficulty in 
accepting the all-pervasiveness of it; for, there can be 
no motion in an all-pervading substance. Again, if the 
activity be of the type of a quality, then it being 
eternal, there can be no succession. If it be non- 
eternal, then, being a quality of an all-pervading 
substance, it would be vyipta of the conjunction, which 
is the non-material cause of the non-ail-pervading 
substance; as for instance, the sound, which is non- 
eternal 
d is a quality of the Akafa, is found to 
possess
 for its non-material cause, the conjunction 
belonging to the non-aIl-pervading substance like the 
drum and the test. From this, it is clear, conclude the 
Naiyayikas, that we must have a substance which is 
non-all-l?ervading and is the substrate of the conjunc- 
tion which is the non...materlal cause of cognitions. If 
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the MImarpsakas are ready to believe in such a non-all- 
pervading substance, then l
t the Manas itself be that 
substance, as, this is a simpler assumption. Thus, it is 
asserted that the Manas is atomic and not ubiquitous. 186 
It is clear from the above that so far the only 
argument upon which the entire discussion is based is 
the non-production of the simultaneity of cognition, 
which cannot be explained unless the Manas is ac- 
cepted to De atomic. Now, another argument also may 
be adduced against the all-pervasiveness of the Manas. 
The Alman is, undoubtedly, all-pervading, and now, 
if Manas also be regarded as such, then ManaJ and the 
Atman both being all-pervading, there would be no 
contact between the two; for, such a contact should 
have produced a dimension larger than the dimension 
of the all-pervading substances; but this is not possible. 
Hence, there being no contact, cognition and the 
rest would not have been produced; for, all the psychic 
products are produced when they have the Alman 
and the Manas-contact as their non-material cause. We 
cannot deny the causality of such a contact and have 
in its place, the Atman and the objects of cognition- 
contact as the non-material cause; for, in that case, 
the cognitions would have taken place only in. place 
where the objects existed; as all the attributes existing 
in space are never to be separated from their non- 
material cause. Nor can we hold that the Alman and 
the external sense-organ-contact is the non-material 
cause of the psychic products; for, in that case, at least 
there would not have been the production of the cog- 
nition of sound; as, the Alman, which is all-pervading, 
cannot come in contact with the O!
 of hearing, which 
is nothing but the all-pervading 
a. But as a matter 
of fact
 we know that neither the cognition takes place 
outside the organism, nor is there the non-production 
Ja8 KP" Stavaka III. vetse I, pp. "0-"; BodhanI, pp. 97-99. 
KPP., pp. , '0-'7' 
10 
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of the apprehension of sound. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that in cases of psychic products the Alman 
and Manas-contact alone is the non-material cause. 
But there can be no contact between the Alman and the 
MafJIJs unless one of them is non-vibhu. And the Alman, 
being acce\,ted as aU-pervasive, the Manas alone can 
be non-ubIquitous. A
, as the Manas has been 
proved to be eternal, it will have to be admitted that 
It is also atomic. 181 


ill 
NON-SIMULTANEITY OF COGNITION 
DISCUSSED AND PROVED 
Against the non-production of the simultaneity of 
cognitions it is urged that in our daily experience we 
find that several cognitions take place simultaneously; 
for instance, a single teacher, while passing through a 
forest, reads, walks, holds a water-pot in his hand, 
looks at the path, hears the sounds produced in the 
forest, becomes afraid and desires to fuid out the marks 
of the ferocious animals, and remembers the place of 
destination. All these activities are found to be simul- 
taneous; for, no order, of whatsoever kind, is noticed 
in the above case. ISt 
To this the answer is that as, in the case of the 
whirling fire-brand, the existing succession of the 
various movements of fire is not observed and the 
whole thing presents a kind of continuous circular 
motion, due to the swiftness of the movement; so, 
although there are sevetal separate activities and their 
cognitions, yet on account of the extreme rapid motion 
of the Manas t there appears to be simultaneity of cog- 
nitions. Similarly t the apparent simultaneity in the act 
of piercing through a l1u.ndred lotus-petals can be 


fa., KaodaU., p. 93. 
188 NS and Naha.. III. ii. '7. 
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easily explained on the ground of the extreme ra.pidity 
of the action. 189 
. Again, it ma.y be asked: if the Manas be atomic, 
how can the various movements in the body of a small 
house-lizard etc. be ,explained, when it is rent asunder 
into two or three parts; for, the Manas, being atomic, 
cannot exist in more than one place? To this the answer 
is that in that case the various movements are due to the 
production of an effort occupying the entire body just 
before cutting the body into parts; or, to the causality 
of adr/fa which forces other Manas to produce move- 
ments in those partsjlDO or, to the impression of the 
previous activities left behind even after the activities 
have stopped to function. 
Annatp Bhatta gives another reason in support of 
the atomic nature of the Manas. He says that the 
Atman being ubiquitous, if the Manas also be accepted 
as such, then the result will be that both, being all- 
pervasive, would not come in contact with each 
other, and as such, there would not be any cog- 
nition of whatsoever kind. If they, on the other hand, 
come in contact, at all, then their contact also would 
be eternal. That is to say, there would be no 
separation between the two ever; so that, there would 
be no state in our life in which we would be free 
from cognitions. There would be no sound sleep 
either. But both the alternatives are quite against the 
reality. We can neither deny the existence of cogni- 
tion, nor that of the stqupti. In order to be consistent 
with the reality, it is essential to hold that there does 
take place the contact between the Atman and the Manas, 
and also that the contact is not eternal; so that, when 
the Manas enters the puritat, it becomes separated from 
the Alman, and stql/pti (wherein there exists no cogni- 
tion of any kind) takes place. This necessitates the 


289 V yomavati, p. 4%6. 
J9C1 KV., p. I5H KVBhA., p. 181. 
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Manas to be atomic. 191 
There are two points in the above argument which 
create some difficulty: one-that the contact of the 
Alman and the Manas alone is the real cause of cognition, 
and the other-that the Manas becomes separated from 
the Atman during sU/1IjJti when the former enters the 
puritat. 
Both these points are inter-related. The Atman 
being ubiquitous remains ever in contact with all the 
substances having limited form. The Manas, having a 
limited form, ever remains in contact with the Alman. 
This being a fact, the cause of cognition, namely, the 
A/man and the Manas-contact, being ever present, there 
should have been always some cognition or other, 
and that there should have been no SIl!Upti ever. Again, 
it is wrong to think that the Manas becomes sepa- 
rated from the A/man, when the former enters the 
puritat; as if, the A/man, in spite of its all- 
pervasive character, were absent from the puritat. 
Again, the state of SII!Upti cannot be denied; 
so that, we have to admit that the cause of cognition 
is really absent when the Manas enters the purl/at. It 
has been seen above that the contact of the Manas with 
the Alman cannot be absent even from the purltat; so 
that, it is essential to hold that the Alman and the 
Manas-contact alone is not the cause of cognition. 
Udayana puts it in just a different way. He says 
that cognitions take place only when the Manas is in 
contact with the external sense-organs; so that, during 
sNsupli when the Manas enters the purltat, although the 
Alman-Manas-contact is present there, yet, as the Manas 
is not in contact with any of the external sense-organs, 
no cognition ever takes place. In the dreaming state, 
however, although the Manas is not directly in contact 
with any of the external sense-organs, yet cognitions 
do take place even then, as the previous impressions 
III TPP., pp. 13:- 14. 
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(salpskaras) are aroused, and through the help of the 
remembrance of those previous deeds, dream-cogni- 
tions do appear. Re
arding the arousing of the previous 
impressions, it is sa1d that the continuity of activities 
of the external sense
or
ans, though dull, is even then 
present, and through lts help cognitions take place. 
Even, if it be denied, then we should say that, at least, 
the hot touch etc. of the organism are cognised through 
the sense-organ of touch, and which arouses the im- 
pressions, which in their turn, cause dream-cognitions. 
But, when even the contact of the organ of touch is done 
away with and the' Manas enters the puritat then no 
cognition ever takes placc. 292 It is, therefore, that the 
tactile organ (tvak) and Manas-contact is assumed to be 
the general cause of cognition. This sense-organ is 
absent from the puritat, and hence, when the Manas 
enters into it, its contact with the tactile organ ceases. 
Hence, there is no cognition in the SU{lIpti state. atS 
The above argument makes it clear that the state 
of SIl!Upti is possible, even if it is held that the Manas 
is eternal and has limited form, and the Atman is ubi- 
quitous, and that they remain in contact with each other 
in the puritat also. Now, in spite of the fact that the 
Manas is ever in contact with the Atman, the statement- 
"atma manasi Sdf!JY1IJYtlte" etc. presupposes that the Atman 
was not in contact with the Manas before, and that it has 
now come to join it. This apparent contradiction is re- 
moved when it becomes known that although the Manas 
is ever in contact with the Atman, yet the former, which 
is in contact with the particular sense-organ, which, in 
its turn, is in contact \vith a particular object, is not 
always in contact with the Atman. That is, there is 
an extra-conjunction with the Alman to produce cog- 
nition, just as, in spite of the natural connection between 
the Alman and an organism: within which the Atman 
192 KP., pp. 344-46, 3 S 7-5 8; Bodlw1I, pp. 96-99' 
Mea NSM, on Kiriki '7. 
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becomes limited, there is another fresh conjunction 
between the two to produce experiences of pleasure 
and 
; for which the organism itself is produced and 
the A/man is put within a limitation. 89' In other words, 
thenatura.1 contact with an ubiquitous substance does not 
produce any bhoga. Hence, for the justification of the 
existence of the empirical world, it is essential to believe 
in the production of another ftuitful contact between 
Alman and the Manas which alone would explain the 
experiences of pleasure and pain. Cognition is 
also a particular kind of experience; so that, it is 
essential that there should be another cognition-productive- 
tOntact which would explain the line of the Bha
ya- 
U Atma ",anasa sOf!Jyujyate" etc. This contact is not 
always present; hence, it a]so explains the possibility of 
Slqupti. 
Raghunatha <;iroma1:li holds that the Manas is a 
bhlita which does not inhere in anything. Raghudeva 
adds that it is that asamaveta bhi1ta which is atonuc 
according to the old logicians and of the size and form 
of truli, according to the Neo-Naiyayikas. Such a tru!i 
is, undoubtedly, eternal. 
An objection may be raised against the above 
view: If the Manas be of the size of a tru!i, then when 
it, along with the organ of touch, is in contact with 
a jar, for instance, then there would have been several 
cognitions simultaneously. Again, in that case, the 
Manas also should possess mahat dimension; and as 
such, when it is in contact with the eye-sight, at the 
same time it would have been also in contact with 
several sense:-organs, which, again, 'Would have pro- 
duced several cognitions simultaneously. But all 
these have just been shown to be untenable. 
The Neo-Naiyiyikas continue here that even ac- 
.cording to those who hold that the Manas is atomic, 
when there is the eye-sight and the .M4nas-contact, there 
IU NS and NBhi.. m. li. 86. 
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does exist the contact of the organ of touch also; but 
its non-cognition is believed to be due to a particular 
kind of aarf/a. In the same rhanner, add the Neo- 
Naiyayikas 1 alirf/a would determine the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions in this case also. .83 , 


IV 
NUMBER OF MANAS IN EACH ORGANISM 
It has been proved above that the Manas cannot 
be ubiquitous. It must be atomic and the cognition 
brought about by it should be in succession. This 
necessitates not only that there are as many Moniif!Jsi 
as there are individuals in the universe, but also proves 
that there is only one Manas in each organism. To- 
gether with the cognitions taking place in one particular 
organism, it is found that there are cognitions in other 
organisms also, which would. not have been possible 
had the cause of these cognitions, namely, the Manas, 
were not many and present separately in each organism. 
The Manas connected with a particular body cannot 
function outside that body. 296 Another reason to believe 
in the plurality of the Manas is that the generality, called 
Manastva, which depends upon the diversity of the 
Manos, would not have been proved otherwise. lOT 
Those arguments, which have been adduced above 
to prove that the Manas is atomic, may also be put 
forth here to show that each organism has only one 
Manas. c;ridhara summarises these arguments thus- 
There is only one Manas with each body; because, there 
exists the non-simultaneity of efforts and cognitions. 
For, if there were several Maniif!Jsi in one organism, 
there would have been several contacts of the Alman 
md the Manas; and accordingly, the same man would 


1t5 Raghudeva's com. on PTNR, p. 10. 
201 NS, III. li. 16-18; KV. p. J S4; NV. m. ii. 67, p. 441. 
Iff KandalI., p. 90. 
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have been found having several cognitions and putting 
forth several efforts at one and the same time. But 
actually, no simultaneity is found in cognitions etc. 
Hence, there is only one Manas in each organism. 298 


V 
MANAS AND MOTION 
It has been proved above that the existence of Manas 
is necessary for the production of pleasure, pain and 
other cognitions. These are possible only when the 
Manas comes in contact with the individual self or the 
external sense-organs. This, again, is not possible 
unless there is motion in the Manas. 
"9 
It may be asked here: what is the cause of this 
motion in the Manas? It has been said that the first 
motion imparted to it, in the beginning of the creation, 
was due to some adf/!a.'oo And later on, the motion 
is always produced by human efforts. In other words, 
it is through the instrumentality of efforts due to desire 
and aversion that the contact between the Atman and 
the Manas takes place which produces motion at later 
stages. This is inferred from the fact that during the 
waking state, in accordance with our desires, the cogni- 
tion of the external objects takes place through the 
instnunentality of the organs of sight and others; so 
that, when a man desires to perceive colour, he looks 
upon it; when he desires to have the taste, he has it, 
and so ott. These experiences are not possible without 
the contact of the intemal sense-organ. Hence, it is 
inferred that through the efforts due to desire and 
avetsion, motion is produced in the Manas. When a 
man gets up from his sleep, motion is produced in his 
Manas by the Atman and the Manas-contact proceeding 


H'VS., m. ii. 3; PPBha., p. 89; Kandall., p. 92. 
.98 VS., V. ii. IJ and the commentaries. 
'00 VS., V. ii. X 3. 
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from the efforts belonging to the Alman which is pre- 
ceded by the fact that the organism is living. This 
motion of the Manas is only to" connect it with other 
sense-organs. This l'efers to the motion of Manas 
within the physical organism. I 
The other two kinds of external motion, namely, 
apasarpafJa and upasarpafJa belonging to the Manas, are 
produced from tne Atman and the Manas-contact j ro- 
ceeding from ,the ad/Ita. Thus, when the merit an the 
demerit, which are the auxiliaries of one's life, being 
fully experienced, are exhausted, or become ineffective 
due to their mutual suppression; there being no more 
auxiliaries of life, namely, merit and demerit, and also 
there being the absence of efforts due to these, the 
vital-air (prairavqyu) stops to function and the body falls 
down as dead. Then the merit and the demerit, which 
would produce experience in the next new body, come 
into force; as, there is nothing to check its force. Then 
through the auxiliary of this fresh set of merit and de.. 
merit, which is entirely different from that which 
regulated the experiences of the previous body, and from 
the Alman and the Manas-contact, a motion is produced 
in the Manas, known as apasarpatJa, having the Atman 
and the Manas-contact as the non-material cause; while 
the fresh set of merit and demerit as its instrumental 
cause. 
After leaving the previous body, the Manas, at 
once, comes into contact with a fresh subtle body 
known as the titivtihika, produced by a fresh set of merit 
and demerit for it. Through that subtle body, the 
Manas enters heaven or hell and comes in contact with 
the body, which is produced there in accordance with 
the result of that man's previous deeds. It is in this 
latter body that the Manas causes the Atman to experi- 
ence pleasure and pain in heaven or hell. As the Manas 
is atomic, it is not possible for it to come in contact 
with that body which will cause the Alman to experience 
pleasure a11d pain in heaven or hell, without actually 
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going out.. Again, the Manas, alone, without the help 
of any organism, cannot go out to such a distance; 
for, the Manas, without an organism cannot have any 
motion except during the state that follows immediately 
after the final universal dissolution (mahtipralaya). Hence, 
the existence of ,a very subtle and imperceptible body 
quite close to the dead body, produced out of paramafllls 
through the usual process of dvyafJlIka and the rest has 
to be assumed. 
This body is produced out of a(Jlls which have been 
moved by adr/!a. As it leads the Manas to heaven, 
hell, etc. after leaving the dead body, it is called ativa1Jika 
body. The motion which brings the Manas in contact 
with this titivtihika-body is called IIpasarpa(la. 801 
It appears from the above that Manas does not go 
out of the physical organism as long as the latter is in 
a living state. But it may be pointed out here that the 
visual organ, for instance, goes out of the physical 
organism with which it is connected and brings about 
the cognition of colour, only when it is attended by the 
Manas. This shows that the going out of the sense- 
organ must be regarded as the movement of the Manas; 
for, it is possible, only when the sense-organ is occupied 
by the Manas. This leads us to conclude that the 
motion of the Manas is not limited within the physical 
organism only. 801 
To this, it may be pointed out that it is not correct 
to hold such a view; for, the Manas cannot leave the 
physical organism and go out, as long as the particular 
organism is said to be living. If it goes out at all, 
the organism is sure to fall down as dead, due to it
 
own iriherent weight. In other words, when the Manas 
comes in contact with the A/man in a patticulu 


a01 PPBhi., pp. 3 08 - 1 I along with KandalI; VS. v. li. 17 KV., 
p. x H · 
801 Tit., I. i. 4i p. 
 I4H NV., m. li. 26, p. 42'; NP., I. 'i. 4, 
pl. 632-63) (Bibl. Edition). 
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organism, their contact produces two kinds of efforts: 
one-that which retains-the body and prevents it from 
falling down as dead, arid the other-that which impels 
the body. If, now, the Manas goes out, the cause of the 
retaining of the 'body being absent, the retaining effort 
would not be produced, which would certainly lead to 
the downfall of the organism. 308 
Agai11st this view, it is held by the opponents of 
the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika that as, the Manas possesses the 
swiftest possible motion, it is quite possible for it to 
go out and get the impression of the external objects 
and return to the organism again, to continue the 
production of the retaining effort; so that, the body 
will not fall down as dead. 80 ' If it be, again, pointed 
out that, after all, the Alanas, when goes out, would 
certainly remain out for a few moments at least; so that, 
during those moments, the retaining effort cannot be 
produced and the organism would certainly fall down. 
In order to remove this difficulty, it is suggested by the 
opponent that the Manas would, therefore, leave the 
organism after producing the desired effort which 
would continue to preserve the body from falling down 
during its absence. 301 
The latter suggestion of the opponent is also not 
quite free from difficulties. It is true that the retaining 
effort, thus produced, would keep up the body, but only 
for three moments; for, an effort must come to an 
end in the third moment;80e so that, if the Manas would 
come back within three moments, no harm would be 
done to the organism. But it may be, again, 
asked: what should be the aim of the Manas in going 
out? The only aim of Manas which is to help the 
Alman in experiencing pleasure and pain, cannot be 


808 NS. and NBhi., III. ii. 28. 
804 NS. and NBhi., fil. li. 
9' 
101 NS. and NBhi., m. li. 
9. 
80' NSM., verse 
7. 
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realised in any way by its going out. Even, if there 
be the Alman-Manas-contact, outside the physical 
organism, no cognition of any type can be produced 
there; for, cognition, being a form of bhoga, must be 
experienced in the bhogiyatana, that is, the organism. 
Again, if it were ever possible for the contact of the 
Ma1JlJs with the Atman, outside the physical organism, 
to produce cognition etc., then there would have been 
no need of the physical organism at all and accordingly, 
there should have been no production of it. so ,/, Nor is 
it at all necessary for it to go out for helping the external 
se.tlse-organs to cognise their respective objects. 
ga.in, 
. there is no proof to show that any harm is done without 
its going out. Hence, it is concluded that the Manas 
does not go out of the physical organism as long as it 
is living. 
Whatever has been said so far as regards the im- 
possibility of the Manas's going out of the particular 
organism seems to be meant for ordinary people. 
For, it is a fact that the yogins do send their Manas to 
their desired places, which certainly goes out of the 
organism and returns to it after finishing its business 
there. This also is due to dr/fa alone. 80S On this very 
basis, perhaps, some hold that our Manas also seems 
to .go out swifdy to distant places and return back in 
time; for, just after a contemplation about certain 
distant places, it is found that the images of those places 
appear before our mind. But, if closely observed, it 
would be clear that the Manas does not actually go out 
even in these cases. What happens is that the past 
memories, become revived and images appear there... 
titer. 
It has been proved above that the Manas does not 


801 NS. and NBhi., III. ii. 30; Vide-Umesha Mishra-Sm{ti 
theory according to Nyiya- V ai
e
ika, K. P. Pathaka Com. Vol., 
pp. 183-84. 
10. PPBhi., p. J09; Kandall.., p. 3 II. 
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go out of its particular organism, and consequently, 
does not come in contact with other organisms and 
Atmans. But it is a fact that the Manas does experience 
pleasure and pain to be 'experienced in other or
anisms 
even without coming :in contact with them; Just as, 
in the case of kq)avyliha,ao 9 wherein a single Manas ex- 
periences pleasures and pains to be experienced in those 
different organisms which are assumoo therein, without 
coming in direct contact with them. Hence, it is 
assumed that even on other occasions, the Manas should 
experience the feelings belonging to other organisms 
and Atmans. 81o 
Nyaya and V ais:e
ika, following the common-sense- 
view and accordingly, labouring under certain limita- 
tions, have to take their shelter under the mysterious 
adrl!a, as usual. They hold that all such peculiar pheno- 
mena are regulated by certain adr.f!as, which being 
present in the case of kayavynha, help the experiencing of 
pleasures and pains to be experienced in other bodies, 
while the same being absent on other occasions, do 
not help such experiences. 811 
It may be urged at this stage that the ordinary causes 
of motion, namely, weight,81'2 fiuidity,818 and elasticity 
(sthitistbapaka)814 by virtue of which a thing is restored 
to its previous state,8U being not found with Manas, 
how can there be any motion in it? Simply because, 
it has limited form, there can be no motion in it. 816 


809 It refers to that Yogic powers by which one assumes 
different bodies according to the nature of one's past merits and 
demerits which have not been exhausted as yet.- TBhiNP., 
pp. 154-55, Reprint from 'the Pandit/ (1901). 
810 TPP., MS. Pol. sa, NV., III. ii. 6" p. 441. 
811 Ibid. 
812 PPBha.., p. 190. 
818 PPBhi., p. 290. 
a14 VYOn1., p. 6;6; KV., p. 1'7; Kandali., p. "72.. 
81& PPBhi., p. 16 7. 
118 KV., p. 157. 
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Regarding the velocity (vega) associated with it, it may 
be pointed out that as it comes to the Manas after n:otion 
has been produced in the latter, it also cannot be the 
required cause. 8U To this, it may be said, in reply, that 
even in the absence of these ordinary causes,818 motion 
is produced in the Manas for the first time after the 
dissolution, due to the contact of the Alman having 
adr/la u , as in the case of Manas causing fresh cogni- 
tions after sound-sleep (SN./Npti)jIBO and in other cases, 
it is due to the contact of the Alman possessing efforts. 811 


VI 
PROCESS OF MENTAL ACTIVITY 
The last point about Manas is as regards its process 
of functioning. Manas has to come in contact within 
its own organism with which it has acquired its con- 
nection through the merits and the demerits of the 
past deeds with the external sense-organs and the 
111dividual self. As regards the former, it is said that 
when the Manas is put into motion by a desire to know 
something, or by contemplation (pra(lidhrina), or by 
adr .fta, an effort is produced, which, in its turn, produces 
a motion in the sensory nerve (manovahrintitfi) which is 
an object of sense-perception. This motion causes 
velocity in that nerve, and the Manas, then, being forced 
to move by the contact of the nerve which possesses 
touch and velocity, comes in contact with that external 
sense-organ through which the desired object is to be 
cognised. au Then only the external sense..organ is able 
to get the impression of the external object. A sort of 
stamp seems to have been placed on the sense-organ, 
811 KV., 1'7. 
81' Setu., p. 4 2 3. 
819 VS., V. n. I'. 
810 Setu., p. 4 1 3. 
812, KV., p. J '7; Setu., p. 423. 
au VU., V. ii. 14; KR., p. 43. 
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which is transmitted to the Alman through the Manas. 
Then there is the particular cognition. The process of 
the .A/man and ManaS-cbntact' also seems to be the 
same as that of the M4f14s and external sense-organ- 
contact as given abo
 ,I 
As regards the A/man and the Manas-contact, be- 
side what has been said above in the previous section,8028 
it should be 2dded here that the empirical world, whose 
existence depends upon the merits and the demerits 
accruing from the deeds of the past, has no beginning. 
The genesis of merits and demerits entirely depends 
upon the contact of Manas with the individual self. 
Hence, it is presupposed that their contact also has no 
beginning. :Again, it is only through the help of a 
physical organism that their contact bears any fruit as 
a result of the merits and demerits of the past. There- 
fore, it is concluded that the contact of these three also 
has been coming down since eternity. Then, regarding 
the question: which Manas and which organism should 
combine together and bring about fresh contacts with 
the individual self for the purpose of experiencing 
fruits of the past deeds, the only answer is that there is 
adff!a, which itself through the help of Divine Will, 
determines their different combinations, of course, on 
the basis of their past deeds. 8a 4: 
It will not be out of place to remark here that the 
Manas, being eternal, ever remains with the Atman, even 
during the state of final emancipation. It is only the 
presence of Manas that one individual self is differentiated 
from the other, during the Mok,a, and thus, establishes 
the plurality of individual selves. 885 Hence, the only 
change that takes place, with every individual birth, 
whether here or hereafter, is as regards the organism. 


828 Vide Supra, pp. 14 8 -'0. 
81' NV., III. ii. 67, p. 442; Tit., p. ,8
; KP., Stavaka I. verse 
4, p. 34; III. verse I, pp. "9'"60; Bodhani, pp. 99- 100 . 
SIIS VV., III. ii. 21; 
s., p. 366. 



CHAPTER IV 
MATTER AND ETBRNITY-UBIQUITOUS 
INTRODUCTORY 


Op the eternal forms of matter, the atomic ones have 
been dealt with, in almost every aspect, in the preceding 
chapter. The ubiquitous ones may now be taken up. 
But before doing so, it would not be out of place to 
point out how these are inseparably connected with the 
world outside, as the necessary conditions of the creative 
process. 
It has already been made clear that according to 
the theory of Origination, advocated by Nyaya- 
V ai
e
ika, fresh products come into being in succession, 
out of the causa1 material, after the period of Cosmic 
Rest is over. The 
sequence of phenomena observed 
in creation implies the existence of a factor which is 
technically known as Time or Kala. It is held to be a 
substance, su
ersensuous, pervasive and eternal in 
character. It IS not subject1ve--a. mental constructio.n 
(buddhinirmtlpa), as the yogin believes, nor a Specific 
Power (iakfivjf

 f associated with the Supreme Lord, 
as the Agam4s ( aiva, t;tikta and Vaiftlava) affum, but 
is objective an substantia] in nature, in so far as 
it is die substrate of a number of qualities. That it 
is eternal is evident from the fact that it lies behind all 
worldly processes, creative as well as desttuctive, which 
involve succession. The very fact presupposes its all- 
pervading character as well. It is for this reason that 
It has been regarded as a necessary precondition, in 
Nyiya.. V a1
e
ika, of every kind of action. 
Along with the creation, the necessity of having 
a support for the created objects naturally arises. 
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Objects having limited dimension only cannot be thou
ht 
of In relation to a substance of widet extension which 
may be. said to hold them within it, and this latter 
substance, again, is similarly related to another of still 
greater extension, and 'so 011, till we come to an ultimate 
substance wi
 infinite extension holding within itself 
all the limited and partially extended obiects of the 
Universe in common. This substance, technically 
known as Akafa or Space, is necessarily a continum 
and is, therefore, eternal. Our common experience 
expressed in judgments like 'iha pak,i' ('here is a 
bird') etc. testifies to the logical necessity of assuming 
a universal idhtira of this kind. 1 
In the classical works, however, we meet with an 
additional argument-and this is, in fact, the more com- 
monly recognised line of reasoning in favour of those 
works-for the establishment of AkifC1, conceived, 
however, not as Space as a logical factor, but as physical 
sp'ace with sound as its property. This as
ect of 
Akifa will be discussed at greater length in the follow- 
ing chapter. 
The last principle, which is inseparably connected 
with the cosmic order, refers to the relabve position 
involved therein. In other words, it is a fact of 
common experience that two separate objects, having 
limited dimension, cannot simultaneously occupy the 
same space. They must remain in separate spaces. t But 
these objects are related to one another, as is evident from 
the notions of proximity, distance, and so on, which 
presupposes the existence of a substance called Dik. 
The grounds on which its existence is inferred, namely, 
the sense of relative spacial positions, are not covered 
by any other substance recognised in the system. 
It has bee11 already said tliat the objecti
e world 
1 Vyom., p. 15 s; Kan.dalJ, p. 2%. Also ef. VP., kii1).Qa 3, 
'V'etse 4; Ma.fijii
ii, pp. 200-201 along with Kuiijiki, pp. 202-2.04. 
I NL V., p. 34. 
II 
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can be split up into conscious (fe/ana) and non-cons- 
cious (jatja) elements, and as some other schools under 
Indian Realism have included all the above mentioned 
three principles under matter, as opposed to cetana, 
and also as the definition of matter, given in the 
previous chapter, holds good of these forms, there 
seems to be no inconsistency in classifying them as 
fomtS of matter. 
Of these three, Akafa represents the bhautika form, 
while the other two are non-bhautikas. In the following 
pages, we have followed in our treatment the order 
given in the table of classification before. 


A 
BHAUTIKA MATTER 
I 
AKAC;A 
I. . Defined and existence proved 
Reference has already been made to Akafa as pure 
space with extension as its property . We may proceed 
now to discuss its physical aspect in which it is con- 
ceived as a ubiquitous substance with sound as its 
quality. It will be shown in the following pages that 
sOWld is a quality and not a substance as some systems 
believe and that it must inhere in a substance which 
must be different, as shown below, from the other 
substances, viz., earth, water, tejas, air, Kifla, Dik, 
Atman, and Manas. This is termed Aki{a, which has 
been, therefore, defined as that wherein there exists no 
absolute negation of sound.' It is not an object 
of sense perception, nor is it amenable from its very 
nature to purely mental perception. Its existence is, 
thetefore, only an inference with sound' as its probans. 
'LU.) p. 34- 
· Generally) a definition is based on the most important 
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II 
NATURE OF SOUND DI
CUSSED 
It may be enquired here: wh
t is the nature of 
sound, which is sald, tQ be a quality of A,tafa? 
The 1\.fimamsakas of the Bhatta School do not 
admit that soun'd is a quality. Ac
ording to them it 
is a substance;l for following reasuns: 
I. It is cognisable directly through the sense-organ 
(through the relation of simple contract, viz., saf!1yoga), 6 
like a pot. T That is, the auditory sense-organ-a 
substance itself-cognises sound through mere conta.ct 
(stilqtidindriyasambandha), which, in its turn, is possiLle 
only between two substances. Hence, sound is con- 
cluded to be a substance. As regards the possible doubt 
whether the ear-cavity (e.g., the. auditory sense-organ) 
can cognise a substance or not, it is said that it does ap- 
prehend a substance, as it is pa:rtless, like the Manas. 8 
.2. It possesses qualities, such as, number, velo- 
City9 etc. which are apprehended as qualities of sound. 
Had these been not the qualities of sound, they would 
not have been cognised through the auditory sense- 
organ. 10 But, that these are cognised through the 


differentiating characteristic of the object defined, and accordingly
 
possession of sound is the probans in the present case. NV.. 
III. i. 7 2 , p. 397. 
5 NP., MS. p. 930; NLV., p. 665; MNSa., p. 185; TR., pp. 
1';3, 143;' Bodhani, pp. 75-76; NM., p. 229; PP., p. 10'; PD., 
p. 39; GBha., pp. 20-21; PSPM., p. 94; KM., p. 53; HlL., p. 
10 9. 
6 The sense-organ referred to here is the auditory sense- 
organ which apprehends a substance, as it is a partless sense- 
o!gan, like the Manas-t;rotraika dravyagrabaka", lIirava.Javendr!Jat- 
tvin1llanovat-NL V., p. 665. 
T 
abdo dravyaf/l siiktidindriyasa1llbandhavet{yatvit-Ibid. 
89r()traRca dravyagraha/eaIJl, niravqyavelldriyahJi/, manoval-Ibid. 
"As is expressed in the judgment like-'sound travelled a 
long distance through velocity' -Kat)tha., p. 666. 
10 AfabJadharfIJi(l41J1 frotrivedyahJm41/'aha(llt-NL V., p. 7" 
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auditory sense-organ is a fact where no two different 
opinions exist. 

.1 It is all-pervasive,l1 which is proved by the 
fa.ct tha.t the same sound which is heard at present at 
one particular place was heard even before in other 
places and will be recognised to be the same even in 
future. This shows that the same sound exists in 
 
the three times at every place. This, again, is possible 
only whe-n sound js eternal and all-pervasive. That 
substance alone can be all-pervasive is also a fact which 
cannot be denied by Nyaya- V ai
e
ika. Hence, it is 
concluded that sound is a substance. 
Besides, the Schools of Madhva u and Vyakarat;1a 18 
also hold a similar view_ 
B\lt Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, not agreeing with the 
view put forth above, enquires as regards the first 
argument whether the probans-sa'1?.Jiidindrtyasambandha- 
lJcdyatva (cognisable through a direct contact of the 
set1se-orga.n)-is asserted through the method of eli- 
mination having all the possible categories into con- 
sideration or a single one? In the former case, it is 
said that as the non-substantive nature of the sound 
is proved by the same method, the probans is not a 
sound one. In the latter .case, the possibility of sound 
being re
arded as motion, generality, quiddity etc. not 
beittg rejected, the probans is beset with the fallacy of 
asiddba. U 
A
ain, admitting for the sake of argument that 
sound IS a substance, it may be pointed out that then it 
must be either tangible or non-tangible. In the former 


11 VibhN/Vitta e/rf/IfJ.Yam-PD., p. 39- 
II PPP. of Laugik
 Bhaskara, p. II, Quoted in NK., p. 790 
Ft. Note (second edition). 
18 Mafij'C.,i, p. 2. I 8. 
l' S4k,idindiiyasamIJantlhav,t/yatvaf/l hi .)itJalpraJak.tapirifl!}iJv4 
niftfjltll 'k4tJIfaPiri/'/JltIfJa? natfyap, tata etJDtlral!JatvtJ1lirlipatlena Jitiga- 
grahU.a1JllJnabl/h4t; n,/arab, karll/atv4a".apral;,,o!Je saI/lYIlk.faral1Ja- 
tJiiJiJ/ivlt!yatHfatJ4iy41fl IJllorasitldhaMpalti;:-NL V.., pp. 66,-68. 
. 
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case, it ought to have been cognised through the tactile 
organ, while, in the latter ca
se, it would become 
supersensuous. But, that it is' neither apprehended 
through the tactual organ nor is. supersensuous is a 
fact of everyday exp62;ience. 1I5 Thus, the position of 
the Mimamsakas becomes untenable. 
It may' befurther pointed out that the argument- 
f1"otra can apprehend a substance-is also U11tenable; 
as there is the possibility of a cOU11ter-syllogism in the 
form that f'()tra, being an external sense-organ of ours, 
is not capable of cognising an eternal substance, like the 
ocular organ. 16 . 
As regards the second argument put forth above, 
it may be said that, in fact, sound does not possess any 
quality of its own. The so-called qualities, associated 
with it, really belong to air l1 which is its vehicle,18 and 
are apprehended through the tactile organ (tvak) per- 
vading over the ear-cavity. The qualities of air are 
erroneously transferred to sound; just as the qualities 
of body etc. are wrongly attributed to the Alman, as 
expressed in judgments-'1 am of fair complexion,' 
'1 am blind,' etc. 19 
As for the third argument of the Mimatpsakas, 
it is said, in reply, that if sound be accepted as a11- 
pervasive, then there would be no contact between a. 
sound and the auditory sense-organ which also is all- 
pervasive though under limitation, and two or more 
all-pervasive substances cannot have mutual contact. 
Again, without any such contact, the fact of auditory 
15 Ka1.1tha., pp. 667- 68 . 
16 
ro/ralfl ca na nityad,.avyagrahakalfl ayogibahirindriyatvlJl cak/lIf'- 
"aait! satpratipakilIlfl avitiyamanllmlinam-NL V., p. 668. 
11 TC; c;abda-khat].Qa, published in 'the Pandit,' Vol. VI, p. 
282, Co!. 2 (old series). 
11 Umesha Mishra-Physiad theory of sound, Allahabad Uni- 
versity Studies, Vol. II, p. 2.86., , 
19 NL V., p. 669. 
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cognition would remain unexplained. Hence, sound 
cannot be all-pervasive. 
It is thus clear that sound cannot be a. substance. ao 
It may be, similarly, shown that it cannot be placed 
under any of the categories beginning with motion 
(k..arman). Sound 
nnot be conceived as motion' on 
-account of certain characteristics peculiar to motion 
and absent in it. It is differentiated from generality 
(sama,!ya); inherence and quiddity (antyavife;a) on the 
ground that it possesses generality which is not poss- 
essed by any of these three categories. 21 Nor can it be 
identified with negation (abhava) for being positive in 
character. 22 
Its character as a quality is inferred from the fact 
that it possesses the generality which is a.pprehended 
through an external sense-organ other than Hie visual 28 
and that it is cognised through a single external sense- 
organ excluding the organ of touch. c!, Again, that it is a 
specific one is proved by the fact that it is apprehended 


20 (i) A further argument against the position of the Mimarp.sa. 
kas concerning the character of sound is furnished in the V ai
sika 
Sfitra-Ekadravyalvanna draf!Yam-II. ii. 24. This ar
ument pre- 
supposes that it inheres in Akeifa. But as A/ea;a is admitted to 
be a sin
le substance (ekadra1!Ja), continuous and homogeneous in 
nature, tt is evident that sound which resides in it must be non- 
substantial, as no substance is known to inhere in a partless 
substance. 
(il) Motion indeed inheres in a partless substance, but sound is 
not motion from which it may be easily distinguished, through 
possession of several characteristics, such as, not being an object 
of cognition through the visual organ (ac41e/tqalval fabJasya)- 
VS., n. u. 24, productivity of another sound and non-existence 
in substances 
ving colour and touch-{:abdiicchabJasya nitpattib; 
f(JbtltutN na rilpitJra'!YIIII variate; fabda; .rpaf'favaf8magN(lap- VBha., 
II. il. 24. 
II VV. J II. ii. 24. . 
.. Sctu., p. 317. 
II 
tJbio !P{lfl/tak.!lIrgrahlJ!'iy0/J.abahirillliriyagrahya;41imatJv4t- 
NMukti., pp. 84-85 (Vindhye
vari Pd.'s edition, Benares). 
Ii PP., p. 14'. 
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through a single external sense-organ. 16 
Now, it may be enquired: What is that substance 
in which sound as a specific quality inheres? To this 
it is said that it has already been shown that sound 
must inhere in a substance. Among the.. substances, 
again, those which possess touch, namely, earth, water, 
Jejas and air, cannot be the required substance; for: 
I. Sound, being cognisable through direct percep- 
tion, is not a product of the quality of the materlal 
cause of its substrate, while the qualities of earth, 
water, tejas and air, which possess touch, are produced 
out of the respective qualities of the material cause of 
their substrata; 
2. sound, being cognisable through direct per- 
ception, is not found along with its substratum as long 
as the latter exists, like the qualities of substances 
having touch; and , 
3. it is apprehended in places other than its subs- 
trate (a;raya); that is, it is heard when it reaches the 
tympanum far away from the place of its origin, say, 
the lute. 26 
It may be pointed out here that in spite of the 
above mentioned reasons, the possibility of air being 
the required substratum still remains. To guard against 
this, it is said that the auditory sense-organ, being an 
external one, cognises only one object, namely, sound. 
If, now, sound were a quality of air, then the auditory 
organ also should be an airy one, which would lead to 
several absurdities. 2T Hence, sound is not a quality of 


21i PPBha., p. 95; Vyom. points out th4t this definition of a. 
specific '1.uality is too narrow, as it does not cover specific qualities 
like V1SC1dity (sneha) and fluidity. Hence, its author suggests 
that it is that which is quallii.ed by a specific quality inherent in it 
and which cWferenUates its substratum from the la.ttet's homo- 
geneous class-svasamav8tarnf'llItli.;i,!ah', sali slJifrayail(ejafiya- 
f!JatJatthedakahJ3t-p. 432. 
16 PPBha., p. 58; KV., pp. t06-107. 
21 KV., pp. 1°7- 108 . ' 
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I 
air and the other three 8ubstatlces having touch. 
Again, as sound is a specific quality, it cannot have 
Dik, '.KJz1a and Manas for its substrates; for, these do 
110t possess any specific quality21 at all. 
Cognisable qualities ate apprehended either through 
external sense...orgatls or through the internal one. The 
qualities of Alman are cognised by the latter alone, and 
as sound is experienced by the external sense-organ, 
it cannot belong to the Alman. Again, the attributes 
of one Alman are never cognised by any other man, 
excluding the yogins, of course, and as they are always 
apprehended along with the egoistic notion (ahof/lktira) 
as it is found in judgments expressed in forms like 
,'I am happy,' 'I am feeling pain,' etc., sound cannot 
belong to it. 19 
Hence, after the method of elimination, the exis- 
tence of a substance is inferred which alone can be the 
substrate of sound. Such a substance is named Akiifa. 80 


III 
V ARIOUS OTHER VIEWS REGARDING 
SOUND 
An old MImatp.saka thinks that, no doubt, sound 
is a quality of Akifo, but it is eternal and all-pervading 
and is only manifested. 81 According to this view, the 
air waves, set in motion by a forcible contact or 
impulsion, move forward until they reach the tympa- 
num and manifest there the sound already subsisting .in 
the ear-cavity-a limited Akaia.802 Sound is held to be 
eternal, according to this view, because its substrate is 
etemal and it's being the quality of Aktifa wherein 
as PPBha., p. ,8. 
D PPBha., p. s 8 along with Kandali. 
80 Ibid. 
a1 NBhi., II. ii. 13 along with NV. and Tit. 
SITit. D. ii. 13. pp. 44 1 , 44'. 
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alone it inheres, like the all-pervasiveness of Akofa. as 
. According to a view, attributed to the 8itikhya 
School," sound does not ibl1ere' in A.kif4 alone but in 
all the five gross bhlltas and their ffi9difications, such as, 
a cow, a jar etc., each. of which is an aggregate product 
of the subtle bhiitas produced out of the five tanmatras. 
It remains in these bhiitas along with and in the same 
manner as odour, colour etc,;, and is likewise manifested 81 
by the forcible contact of a particular bhiita,86 as for 
instance, the: forcible contact of a stick with a drum 8 '. 
Regarding the process of manifestation, it is said that 
the auditory sense-organ, being a modification of 
ahal!Jktira, is more extetlsive (vyapaka) and pervades 
over the substrate of sound also; so that, the sound 
becomes manifested in its substratum after prdducing 
a change in it. 88 
Another view that sound is of the nature of the 
three gU!1as is also attributed to Sankhya. 89 
Again, the view-that it is produced out of the 
disturbance caused in the basic elemental substances, 
that it has no substratum and that it is produced and 
destroyed-is attributed to the Buddhists. 4 (\ 
That sound is a product of subtle sound-pmlgalas 
and when it is produced, it travels upto the ear- 
cavity where it is apprehended, is associated with the 
Jainas.t.1: 
A certain school of thought associated with the 
name of Svatantras thinks that as sound is produced 


83 NV., II. ii. 13, p. 280. 
8' Tat., II. ii. 13, p. 441. 
815 NBha., II. li. 13. 
86 NV., II. ii. 13, p. 280. 
81 Tit., II. ii. 13, p. 441. 
88 Tit., p. 441. 
89 c;V., adhi. 6, verse 319, p. 8u. 
'0 NBhi't II. ii. 13; Tit., p. 44.1. , 
'1 NM., pp. 215-17; c;V., adhi. 6, v
rse 319, p. 8n. 
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in earthly substances like drum, lute etc., it inheres in 
ea.rth alone. 6 1 
The Tintric school holds that the ultimate principle 
of the Universe is God 
jva, and as <;abda inheres in 
Him, it is His quality. 
The V aiya.kara
s are of opinion that the word or 
sound which is heard is the manifestation of different 
letters which constitute it. Such letters have no suc- 
cession and are eternal. " 
Sound is sometimes identified with air; so that, 
the manifestation of sound is really that of air itself." 
Some, again, while explaining the process of its produc- 
tion, hold that it is a form of vIbration. produced, in 
the eternal vacuum known as Akafa, by the Will of 
God'" . 
Some consider that like other kinds of parama(1I1S, 
there are atoms of sound also. These, because of 
their various inherent capacities which become manifest 
by efforts, produce various effects in form of sounds, 
just as small pieces of cloud group together and appear 
before us as cloud in the sky. 48 
Others hold that consciousness itself appears as 
sound. In other words, the inner consciousness, exist... 
lng in the form of subtle vik, manifests itself as sound. 4T 
Some, again, identify sound with the universe 
itself in its manifold appea:rances. 48 


41 Dinakad and Rima. on NMuktil., under verse 44, p. 370, 
SC., quoted in NK., p. 788; PTNR., p. 7; PTVP., pp. 84- 8 5; 
KVBbi.. p. 12.9. 
'3 Ma:fiju
i, p. 18 3. 
" <;ukla-yajub-Priti
khya I. vii. 9; Ubbata on Siitra 13, ibid; 
VP., I. los-no; Maiijil
i, p. 184; CK. on SR., chap.!., vetses 
1-4., PP., p. I6
. - 
'I Kuiijiki on Maiijil,a, p. 184. 
'
VP., I. IU-II2; Maftju,i, pp. 184-85. 
., VP., I. to8, n,-II6. 
.. VP., I. x19, Tai. Sarp.. 6.4. 7.3. Quoted in the Ft.N. of the 
Mahibhl.$ya. pp. 80,..806; 
yuija O
 VP., I. II 9, 121, I3O-3J. 
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A particular section" of Neo-Nyaya thinks that 
sound is an attribute of God.'. (IfVara). The Vaidic 
view, supported by Kumitlla, is that sound is an attri- 
bute of Dik. 15 0 \ 
These are the v
ious Vie\\T
 propounded frott.L 
time to time about sound. 


IV 
A TTRIBUTES OF AKA<;A 
. It, being a bhautiko form of matter, has the 
characteristic of being the main macerial principle of a 
sense-organ (indrzyaprakrtatva) and is endowed with 
such specific quality as is apprehended by the auditory 
sense-organ. 151 
Its specific qua1ity, nanlely OJ sound, is non-eternal 
and is produced without pervading the whole of the 
object. t2 It is inactive and is not corporal. ss It is 
devoid of colour, taste, touch and odour: 54 hence, it is 
not directly perceived. It is one. 1IIS It is eternal, GG and 
all-pervading, which is due to the fact that it is different 
from the Manas, and does not PQssess tangibility.n 
It has neither disp1acement (avyiiha), nor obstructiveness 
(avi!!ambha).n That is, it does not offer obstruction to 

9 PTN., pp. 3- 10 ; Dinakari, Rama. and Prabha on NMukm., 
verse 44, NK. p. 8 I 9. 
ISO C;V., verses Ijo-54; NM., p. 226; PRM., p. 26; GBha., pp. 
19- 10 . , 
ISl PPBha., p. 2.2; PRM, p. 26. 
52 PPBha., p. 2.,. 
lSavs., V. U. 21. 
5' NS., II. ii. 36; VS., II. i. s; NV., III. i. 28, 72.. 
55 VS., II. i. 29. 
18 But Candraldnta in his VBhi. says that in fa.ct, Ak4fa is 
non-eternal but it is regarded eternal for the sake of the worldly 
usage, vide 1. i. S. This appears to be influenced by Sinkhya 
view; for, in Nyaya-Vai

ika, ./lJeafa is ever eternal. 
5'1 NV., IV. ii. 22; Moka., on TC., Pratyakfa., MS. Fol. '04- 
sob; Setu., p. 320. 
18 NS.. IV. il. 22. 
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things passing through it, like a piece of wood putting 
an obstruction in the way of the flow of water. This 
is due to its being partless. As it has no tangibility, 
it does not counteract that quality of the thing which 
causes its motion/J9. 
The very idea is found in the V ai<;e
ika SiiLra. 
where it is sald that 1t,[krama(Ja, meaning, the movement 
of the substance having touch, and pf'a/Jcfana are the 
marks of AkiftJ. IIO But almost all the commentators of 
the S iJlra are of opinion that this is the view of the 
Sifikhya and that the view is mentioned here in the form 
of a question, and accordingly, they explain this and the 
following three Jutras. Varadaraja, on the other hand, 
explains this SHtra in favour of Nyaya-Vai<;e
ika. He 
says tha.t the existence of AMfa is to be inferred with 
the help of the probans,-nilkrdma(Ja and pravcfana, as 
given by the Sutrakara. n No doubt, this view of Maya 
does not appear to be quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the laier V ai<;e
ikas, yet there is no reason to - dis- 
pelieve Varadaraja, who is cettajnly earlier than even 
the author of the Upaskara. Even itt recent times, 
Candrakanta Tarkalatikara took up the same sense. 
Although some hold that this gross Aktifa is the 
product of a subtler Aktifa and thereby show that It 
ma.y possess parts and be non-eternal, yet this view 
does not truly represent the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika view- 
point,U and hence, should be rejected. 
It possesses a sort of motion in the begin.ning of 
the creation. ea 


Gt NBhi.) on ibid. 
80 VS., II. i. JO. 
63 TR., p. 137. 
'2 VVV., p. to. ' , 
H AkltllllJapi dl-avyalJl a,.1lIJ.1aIlJa,.4ib prthil.!YlnJa,.aib ;r thi vy4Jibhj; 
1.
b41J1 kriybaJwa bhdtJa!YtiJiJargI-VBhi., I. 1. IS. 
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V 
SOME OF THE ABOVE MENTIONED 
ATTRIBUTES DISCUSSED _' 
As the differentiatint characteristic of Akeifa, name- 
ly, sound is f roved to be without any diversity, the 
substratum o ,.it is held to be only one. U Vyomavati, 
however, makes note of an objection that as the varie- 
ties of sound cannot be denied, we should accept more 
than one substrate of sound; for, if, even without the 
diversity of the cause, it were possible to explain the 
diversity of the effect, then there should not have been 
four kinds of parama[lus; that is, it would have been 
possible to produce all the various kinds of effects, 
namely, earth, water, etc. from only one kind of 
paramatlu. This view is rejected on the ground that the 
varieties of sound are not due to the diversity of the sub- 
stratum, but to the diversity of auxiliaries (sahaktiris). 
Hence, the loudest form of sound is not due to the 
particular form of Aktifa, but to the most forcible con- 
tact (abhighata) which is the auxiliary cause of sound; 
and similarly, from a less forcible c01}tact we produce a 
light (dull) sound. This proves that Akafa is one. sa 
Regarding the absence of colour in Akafa, it is 
said that if it has no colour, how can the expressions, 
like 'nilof!J nobha!l ('The sky is b]ue') etc., be justified? 
To this it is said that truly speaking, it is not the 
Akafa but the lustre of sapphire (indranilamapi) belong- 
ing to the mountain S Nmeru which appears to be blue. 
If it were the blueness belonging to A
a, then 
the blue colour would have been cognised quite close 
to us also. The non-appearance of it cannot be due 
to the influence of the lustre of the sun; for, the,n it 
would have been much more effective upon Akdfa, 
which is fat 01£ from us. Hence, no doubt should be 


6
 VS., ll. i. 19-30; PPBhi., p. 
8. 
6tI Vyom., pp. 3
9-30' 
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raised regarding the colourlessness of it. (ItS 
Aga.inst the argument that Akaftl is not an 
object of direct perception, as it has no colour, it is 
argued that had Akafa been not an obj ect of direct 
perception, then the expressions, like 'jha pak..;i,' ('Here 
is a bird') 'jha pak,i na' ('Here is no bird') etc., would 
not have been possible. Hence, it is concluded that 
the substrate of the term iha wWch is no other than 
Akdfa, is perceptible. 6r It cannot refer to light (aJoka), 
as some would perhaps like to think; for, the expres- 
sion iha pak.,i is used even when there is no light. 
Some, again, understand that iha refers to the absence of 
1 mllrta. Others, on the other hand, hold that it refers 
to Dik. 
These are some of the different views on tWs 
point; and perhaps due to these difficulties, some are 
of opinion that the substratum of iha, which is no 
1 other than Akafa is perceptible, although it has no 
colour. It is perhaps, therefore, that they hold that 
colour is necessary for perception of objects other than 
Akafa. 88 


VI 
OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE EXISTENCE 
AND NATURE OF AKAc;A 
Raghunatha C;irom
 is of opinion that Ifvara is 
the material cause of sound. In that case, there is no 
need of having Akafa, as a separate entity. 69 Nage<;a 
also holds a similar view. He says that IfVtJra, under 
certain limitations (uPidhis) , appears as Akafa. 10 


66 Setu., p. 
 IS. 
af This view is attributed to the Mimatpsakas vide PRM., p. 
2.6; KVP., p. 22.4. 
68 Setu., pp. 3 I 
-3 16. 
89 PTN., pp. 3-9. 
71) Maiijti,i
 p. 201. 
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<;e
a C;arngadhara notes that according to .Ananda- 
jfi.ana, Akafa is anirvacan{ya., As it is one, there can be 
no Akiifaft1ajiti. It is not proved to be the substratum 
of sound; for, we cannot talk of sound as it
 dharma, 
when the dharmin itse]f is not proved. Moreover, as 
sound is not accepted by .Anandajiiana to be a quality 
of Akeifa, there is nothing to prove the existence of the 
latter according to him. 11 


B 
NON.BHAUTIKA MATTER 
Coming to the ubiquitous forms of non-bhautika 
matter, it is found that they are two in number, 
namely, Kala and Dik. Here in the present section both 
of these are dealt with in the order followed before. 


I 
KALA 
I. Defined and existence proved 
Besides what has been said above in the previous 
section about the necessity of believing in the existence 
of a principle termed time or kala, and its rational 
definition, it may be pointed out that in the classical 
works we find that the necessity to have a. substance 
like time is to explain the more common notions of the 
relations of priority and posteriority, otsimultaneity and 
succession, of late and soon,7,2 and of the various usages 
of ksana 18 lava 11& nimesa 75 kisthtI 76 kala 71 muhRrta 18 
. . , , . , .., , , 


'11 LVM, pp. 
8-39; TarkasaiJ.graha, pp. 44-47. 
72 Vyom., p. 349. 
fa Vide supra, pp. 127-28, Ft.-note, No. 213. 
1. It is equal to two k,atzas-Vyom., p. 349' 
15 This is equal to two laval-Ibid. 
f8 Ka,lha= I 5 nime/as-Ibid. 
fT KaIa=3 0 ki'thas-Vyom., p. 
,o. 
'8 MNbiirta= 3 0 Kalas-Ibid. 
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watch (yama), day and night, fortnight, month, season 
(rtu), y
ar, solstice (ayana), yuga, kaJpa, manvantara, 
pralaya and mahapralaya. f9 These notions 80 are not found 
to be associated with the other substances, namely, 
earth, water, tejas, air, Akafa, Dik, Atman and Manas. 
Nor can we have any doubt about the reality of the 
above mentioned notions. Hence, that to which these 
notions are attributed is termed as Kala or time. 
The notions of priority and posteriority in 
relation to time are based on the movements of the 
sun (adityaparivartanani). In other words, that object 
which possesses larger number of contacts with the 
, movements of the sun is called para, while that which 
has smaller number of contacts is termed apara. 81 This 
necessita.tes the contact of the object and the move- 
ments of the sun. But what sort of contact is possible 
here? As the two objects between which the contact 
is established are far away from each other, there can 
be no conta.ct, called saf!Jyoga. Nor can there be saf!J- 
yuktasamavaya as the sun and the object do not possess 
any contact. This very reasoning removes the possi- 
bility of saf/1yukta-samavetasamavtiya also. Again, as the 
movement of the sun inheres in the sun alone there 
can be no samavtiya between the object and the 
movement of the sun. This also rejects the possibility 
of samavetasamavtiya. Hence, none of the categories of 
earth, water, tejas. and air can be the connecting link 
between the two; for, neither that which is connected 
with the object is connected with the sun, nor vice 
tJersa. The view-that a particular kind of tyas belong- 
ing to the sun may act as the connecting link-is not 
sound; for, such a tejas would not be able to come in 
19 PPBha., p. 6,. 
80 The notions of the relations of priority and posteriority etc. 
meant here should be distinguished from those which relate to 
Dik. PPBhl., pp. 164-67. 
81 ] tlII flJIlna 9 prabhftyekasyadityaparitJartanan; bhil.Jaf/Jsiti Pf!rlltvafIJ, 
flnyfl.1.Ja taJPlJ a f/Jsl!Japaral1JllI1J- V yom., p. 343. 
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contact with the objects lying in the dark depths of the 
earth. In order to connect all the objects of the universe 
with the movements of the sun, it is essential to have 
an all-pervading substance. 8a This rejects the possibility 
of Manas also. \ 
Amongst the all-pervading substances, Akdfa 
cannot form the desired link; for, it cannot transmit 
the attribute, of an object with which the former 
is connected by the relation of sa1?Jyuktasamaviiya 
to another. "If it were so, then when one parti- 
cular drum is beaten, sound ought to have been 
produced in all the drums,88 which is not the case. 
Hence, Akafa cannot connect the movements of the sun 
with other objects (akafasya kriyopanayakatve'yamatipra- 
sangaf;).84 Similarly, Alman also, not being capable of 
transmitting the attribute of one object to another, 
cannot be the connecting link; for, otherwise the colour 
of one particular object found at one particular place 
should have been transmitted to another place through 
the san1e relation of s0l!1yukta-sol!1yukta-samavaya. 85 
Therefore, Alman also cannot serve the purpose. 
After eliminating these, they believe in the exis- 
tence of a category termed Kala or time, which through 
the relation of sa'!lyukto-sol!1yukta-samavaya links the 


82 Na fa siiryagatib saklatpit}{lasambaJdha, naPi samYllktasamava- 
yab sambhavah PtfJtjasiiryayob salJlyogabhavat..... .prthivyadlill yatpt- 
p{iapraptalJl tanna siiryasa1llbaddha1/l, yatsiiryasambaddhalJl tanna piVtja- 
prapta1llityapraptib kiRdt sfJll1'alJl te,;ab piptjasiiryobhayasa1llbadtlhamas- 
titi fenna; kvadtpiv{ie tatha hhave'pi bhiinilehatadall tadabhivena 1!Yabhi- 
farab. Eviitaitadrfa1llekaf!J dravyaf!J svikaryalJl yat yavatpipiasiJrya- 
sa1llbaddha1ll-KVBhi., p. 137. 
83 N a akafasya svapraryasattimatrevtJ. sal/l.Yllkta-sa1llaviJyinalJl 
Jhaf'1lla1llanyatra saf!Jkramayifllmasa1llarthatvat. T athahJ, faikatra 
bherya1llabhihataya1/J sarvabherilll fabdotpattiprasaitgat-KV., p. 115. 
86 KVBhi., p. 13 8 . 
n At11lano'pi dra'!Yantaradhar1llelll drat!YiJntaravlJtfhedaya svapratya- 
satryatiriktasannika,.,apek,itatvat. Anyatha vararzasisthitena ni/ena 
p4!aliplltrasthitasya spha!ikamaplf'NparaRjlJflaprasmigat-KV., pp. 1 I S- 
16; KVBhi., p. I 
9. 
12 
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movements of the sun with each and every object of 
the universe. The difficulty felt in the case of Aleafa 
and Alman. is not at all present here; for, it is the very 
nature of Kala to do so, due to which it is said to be 
krfyimilropanayaka, while Aka'fa and Alman are not 
so.8I 
It may be urged here that if the notions of simulta- 
neity a1J.d the rest depend upon the movements of the 
sun, why is not then. the movement itself accepted to 
a.ct as the cause of these notions? The reply is that it is 
not possible; for, these are not possible from the move- 
ments of the sun alone, nor are the objects of the uni- 
verse expressed in terms of the movements of the sun 
alone. 81 Again, as to the view-let motion (krfyti) itself 
be the K.tila, it is said, if it were so, then there would 
have been no notions of simultaneity and the rest; for, 
a kriJ4 is known as krfy4 and not as a notion (pratiti) 
or Kala. 88 
2. Attributes of Kala 
Having thus proved the existence of Kala as a 
separate category, we now proceed to consider some 
of the more important qualities of it. 
The very nature of Kila, as has been made clear 
above, shows that it must be all-pervasive. 89 This alone 
makes the notions of priority and posteriority etc. com- 
mon to all people of all the countries 1?ossible. This 
is further supported by the fact that time is said to 
be the instrumental cause (nimittaktira(la) of each and 
every product. 90 From this it also follows that it is 


86 KV., p. I 15; KVBhi., p. 138; VU., II. ii. 6., p. 99; KR., 
p. 3 2 . 
8T AdityaparitJartanamlva.r1N lei1Jl Jea/eneti tenna; YNgapadadipratya- 
yilRllf/l'.}aJvit. N a Gildt tyaparitJarffJlladeva YNgapadadi pratyayab .ram- 
bhafJ4f1titi. EkasminnetJidityaparivartane saf'Ve,imanNtpildat, vyapa- 
Jef4bhtlvacGa-Vyom., p. 343. 
88 Ibid. 
89 PPBhi., p. 63. 
DO VS., III. ii. 2, 9; VII. i. 25; NS. and NBhi., II. i. 23. 
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eternal and is a substance. U\ 
Kala is the instrumental cause (i.e. the substrate- 
tJdhtJramalra) of motion. The judgments expressed in 
the form- 'Going at present' etc. . refer to I time as a 
substrate of motion. u It is also the support (afTaya) 
of the worlds. 98 It is, therefore, said to be the cause 
of the production, existence and destruction of every 
product, as these are all expressed in terms of time. 9 ' 
It is supersensuous 91S and has no specific quality. 98 
It is an auxiliary (upanayt1ka) of motion (krtyri) 
alone. 0 1 
As it is all-pervasive and connects the objects of 
the universe with the movements of the sun, it is said 
to be only one. The various notions of time are due 
to certain limitations (uPridhis) in the form of krtya 
WhiCh consists of a series of movements (k.fa!'las) of 
which some are past, some are present, while some are 
still to come. It is, therefore, that the three divisions 
of time are attributed to krtya also. Thus, for instance,. 
since the placing of the cooking-pot on the hearth for 
cooking food and upto the time of its taking off from 
the hearth, the kriya expressed by the term 'pacati,' is 
called 'present' and so is the time limited by that 
krtyri. The series of parispandas past with reference to 


91 PPBhii., p. 64. 
92 NimittaktiranaIVenadharamatram karmanah kalo na tu samlJ- 
vqyi-VU., on VS:, V. ii. 26. Idan/HI ga((hdtiD'adlpratlttstu ,daM,!1 
ravitityadtpratittviit kaltkasambandhat'a((htnniidhiirtidhl!Jabhavamavaga- 
hate na tH samaviiyasambandhiiva((h,ftnamitr-VV. on VS., V. Ii. 
26. But VBha., holds that it refers to the non-material cause- 
Kilopyasamaviiylkarattal,fJ karmasvrti-- Ibid. 
\/8 BhaP., verse 45. 
9' PPBha., p. 63. 
9S KV., p. 40; Kandali., p. 64., VU., VIII. i. 22.. 
96 KV., p. 40. 
liT Na tatlVikap kii/a.tya bhedo t'arttamanadtp, ktnIVasannapyast1t1 
vyavaharasiddhaye leena (iduptidhina kalpyate. Kap punarasiit'upadhrp, 
kriyeti briimap etc. NM., pp. 139-40; KV., pp. 110-21; Setu., p. 
33'. 
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the accomplished result expressed as 'apakfit' (cooked), 
denotes past action and the time limited by it is known 
as 'past'. Similarly, the krfyti which will take place 
with reference to a result not be
n and which is 
expressed by the term 'pak!yati' (w1l1 cook) is known 
as future action and the time limited by it is expressed 
as 'future.' 
Some, however, are of opinion that these divisions 
of time are, in fact, present in the very nature of time 
-and are not due to any limitation. flS 
Again, it itself establishes limitations (uPidhis) 
which are constant. Thus, when one thing is present 
in time with reference to another thing, then the latter 
mso is present with reference to the former. 99 
The use of priority and posteriority due to Kala 
is common to all. That is, that which is present for one 
is present for all people living at that moment, unlike 
the Dik according to which, on the other hand, that 
which is the east for some, becomes west for others 
living at that very period of time. 100 
3. Present time discussed 
There is a view that of the three divisions of 
time, that which is known as present has no existence 
-at all. What we find, for instance, in the case of a 
fruit falling down from a tree, refers either to the 
past or to the future. 101 In other words, when the fruit 
leaves the stalk and is falling down, then the space, 
which has been already covered by the fruit, is called 
the fallen area of the space and the time referring to 
it is called 'past;' while the space, which is still to be 


98 KVBha., p. 144. 
9& VU., II. ii. 10. 
10U Api &'4ya'tJ vyavahiro yadi k4lale.rtab syat sarotJsiidhara1Jab syat. 
T alhl t:a 'yafM varfama1lllp sanJan prati var/amanap, talha pr4t:f 
sarvan prati prad .ryilt; na t:aivalp kasyaddapele.iaya pratidtv3t- 
KVBhi., p. 141. 
101 NS.) II. i. 40. 
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covered before reaching the ground, is called the area 
of space which is still to be fallen through, and the 
titne which refers to it is called 'future.' There is no 
other space left with reference to which the time will 
be called 'present.' On this ground, the etistence of 
present time is denied. loa 
To tbls the Nytiya-Vaife,ika says that if there were 
no present time, then there would have been neither 
the past nor the future; for, both these depend upon 
the present itself. loa In other words, time is not denoted 
in the terms of space, but it is manifested by k.rtyti; 1 0' so 
that, when the action of falling down stops, then that 
time is called 'past;' while that time at which the action 
of falling will be produced is called 'future;' and the 
time when the action of falling is cogrused to be going 
on is called 'present.' If, on the other hand, the oppo- 
nent does not cognise the action of falling as going on, 
then with reference to what would he say that the 
action of falling has ceased, or is going to be stopped? 
On the other hand, when we say that 'the time has 
fallen,' we mean that the action of falling down has 
ceased, and when we say that 'the time is to fall/ 
what is meant is that the action of falling down is to 
take place. In both the cases, the object falling is 
devoid of k.riyti. Again, when it is said that the object is 
falling down, then the object falling is really connected 
with kriyii. This sort of connection does not exist in 
the above mentioned two cases. Hence, what the 
present time does is to connect the object falling and the 
action of falling down. The other two divisions of time 
depend upon this present time without which the 
other two would not exist. IOG The exact implication of 


tOI NBhi., II. i. 40. 
108 NS., II. i. 41. 
104 We should know that the word krtyii here stands for a 
generalle.ri.J1i and not merely for spanJa-Bhi
yacandta, p. 3 00 . 
tOG NBhi., II. i. 41. 
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the term 'past' is that the connection of the object 
with the action of falling down is over; and that of 
the 'future' is that the connection of the object with the 
action is still to come. In both the cases, it is the 
action of falling down which is the point to determine 
the past and the future; so that, time, in fact, is ever 
'present.' The notions, like 'it has fallen down,' 'it is 
falling down,' and 'it will fall down,' are connected 
with the action of falling down, and hence, they appear 
only in the action and never in the result. This makes 
it clear that it is the kriyti (action) which manifests 
time and not the space (adhva).106 
Moreover, the present time is the indicator of the 
existence of things, as is clear from the expressions 

a substance exists,' 'an attribute exists,' 'motion exists' 
etc. where the term 'exists' denotes the present time. 
So says the author of Nyayasutra-'In the absence of 
present time nothing is cognised, as no perception is 
possible.'IO., In other words, perception is due to the 
sense-organ and object-contact; and that which is 
not present cannot be in contact with the sense-organ. 
The opponent does not believe in anything which is 
present or existing; so that, the cause of perception, 
the object of .perception, and the cognition through 
perception itself, nothing can exist. Thus, perception 
being denied, all the other proofs of right cognition, 
namely, inference etc. would also be denied. This leads 
the opponent to deny practically everything of this uni- 
verse,108 which, of course, is simply impossible to accept. 
4. Direct perceptibility of Kala discussed 
Some are of opinion that Kala is an object of, 
direct perception; for, it is found as a qualification 
(vife.,atza) of the notions of karya. The notions of 


106 NY., p. 2.'4. 
lOT NS., II. i. 43; VP., kit,lQa i, verse 37. 
loa NBhi., II. i. 43. 
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succession, simultaneity, soon, and the rest, do not 
depend upon karya alone. 109 
To this it is asked: how would Kala which has 
no colour be an object of perception through eyes? 
How can even the colour itself which is colourless be 
an object of perception through eyes? How can the 
paramti{JlIs, having no colour, be an object of perception 
through eyes? That is to say, the possession of colour 
is not the only cause of perception through eyes. 
Hence, both, the perception and the non-perception 
of a thing depend upon the worldly belief (pratiti); so 
that, we should try to find out the belief about the 
perception of Kala through eyes and not the cause of 
perception in the form of possession of colour and the 
rest. 110 
It is further argued that if you hold that the con- 
vention-that which possesses colour can be perceived 
through eyes-is applicable to substances alone and 
not to the qualities, then it should be pointed out that 
it is not applicable to substances even; for, if it were 
so, then the paramti{JIIs which possess colour should 
be perceived through eyes, which is not the fact. Hence, 
the convention ought to be understood in the sense 
that that which is perceived through our eyes possesses 
colour. To this it is said that this is not the Divine 
injunction which cannot be transgressed. We cannot 
decide the perceptibility and otherwise of anything on 
the basis of utterance merely. Truly speaking, the 
perceptibility of a thing means its being an object of 
cognition through the sense-organ and it is found 
in the case of Kala; so that, althou
h it does not 
possess any colour, yet its perceptibility cannot be 
denied. Hence, there is nothing to deny that Kala is 
perceived through eyes. ll1 
109 NM., Ahnika 2, p. 13 6 . 
110 NM., Ahnika, 2., p. 13 6 . 
111 NM., pp. 13 6 - 1 37. 
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Now, it may be further urged that if it be so; 
then why is not Kala perceived through eyes indepen- 
dent of anything else without the qualification of a 
notion of a krtya, like a jar? To this the answer is that 
it is the very nature of it and should not be questioned. 
It is known as a qualification (vife'4t14) of some subs- 
tance having colour and not like a stick which is 
known independent of anything else. On the other 
hand, there is no {'erception of Akaf4 and the rest 
even as a qualification (vife'4t14), and so it is not an 
object of perception which is not due to its not 1 0s- 
sessing cofour. If it be said that the perception 0 the 
vifel4t1a even is possible only when it possesses colour, 
like a stick used as a vif814tt4 (adjective) of a man, as in 
the expression d4tt{ii purtq4p, which possesses colour; 
and Kala as a vifela(la does not possess any colour; so 
tha.t, it cannot be perceived. 
But this argument is denied on the ground that a 
vifel4(1a even when does not possess any colour is 
perceived through eyes; for instance, generality 
(samtinya) and the rest. Regarding the view that such 
a rule is applicable to substance alone, it has already 
been said tliat that which is an object of cognition 
through the organ of sight is really visual (C4
N.!4) 
whedier it possesses colour or not and whether it is a 
substance or not. Thus, when we speak of a piece of 
gold that it is a weighty substance, the weight be- 
comes an object of perception and is not an object of 
inference thrOugh the act of falling. That is, that which 
is cognised through the organ of sight, whether it is 
known as a vife.f4tt4 or as independent of everything 
else, is an object of perception. Hence, Kala is per- 
ceived and not inferred. 111 
J ayadeva Mi<;ra, however, says that although the 
various forms of lVila, like prahara and the rest, are 
all supersensuous, yet being of the nature of the 


111 NM., p. J37. 
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movement of the sun, cognition through the ji/ana... 
lak,attaU8 (upanitabhiina), as regards k!atta even, is pos- 
sible. Kala, even on account of its being present, 
although is cognised through the jniina/ak,a(Ja, yet is 
perceived through the s
nse-organ of sight. 1w Bhagi- 
ratha Thakkura says-although Kala is not an object of 
perception through eyes, yet it is apprehended through 
thejRiina/ak,atta, and as such, we should see whether it 
is cognised through all the sense-organs. UI This view 
is attributed to the followers of Prabhakara Mis:ra.U& 
5. Some other views regarding Kala 
Some astronomers and astrologers are of opinion 
that the notions of priority and posteriority and the 
rest are due to parispanda (movement). This parispanda 
cannot be that of any human being. It is that of the 
planets and the stars. Hence, it is the parispanda itself 
which is known as Kala. All the notions regarding 
the various upaahis of Kala are explained by this very 
parispanda. ll1 But as the notions referred to above are 
possible even in the absence of the t>lanets and the 
stars we cannot accept the above mentioned view. 1 Itl 
Kala is not an object of pratyak,a like a pot etc. 
The notions of late and soon and the rest which depend 
upon ktirya alone cannot be the probans for proving 
the existence of Kala; for, like smoke and fire no 
generalisation (vyapti) is found to exist between the 


U8 It is one of the three kinds of alallkileasannilearta between 
the organs of sense and the objects of perception, where the 
connecting link is supplied by jRana. As, when a man mistakes 
a piece of rope for a snake, the cognition he had of snakes serves 
as the connecting link between the object of sense and the thing 
perceived, there being no real contact of the organ of vision 
with a snake in this case. 
11' Aloka on CM-Pratyalqa, MS. Pol. 4b. 
1115 KVPA., Ms.) Fol. 52a; KPP, Vol. I., p. 281. 
118 NK., p. 233. 
111 NM., Vol. I., p. 13 8 . 
118 Ibid, pp. 138- 139. 
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notions of late and soon etc. and Kala. It is not of the 
nature of the parispanda of planets and stars. The 
notions of muhiirta, yama, ahortitra and the rest are all 
imaginary and through these fictitious notions the 
worldly usage is carried on. There is no possibility 
of the usage of past, . present, and future even if Kala 
be something which is one, eternal, and all-pervading. 
Hence, there is no entity as Ka1o. 119 
It is further urged: let the notions proving the 
existence of Kala be due to the circumstances peculiar 
to each case; so that, ther
 is no need of believing in 
the existence of Kala. 
To this it is said that it is not possible; for, in the 
absence of Kala nothing can be produced. That is 
to s
, no doubt, there can neither be the production 
of Akafa which has an absolute existence, nor that of 
man's horn which is absolutely non-existent, but that 
of something which has no previous existence; and 
now, if there be no Kala the word 'prak' (previous) 
would have no meaning; and as such, the word 'prtik' 
as a qualification of the term 'abhiva,' as it is in the 
word pragabhtiva, being non-existent, there would be 
no peculiarity which would make it an object of 
production as distinguished from Akafa and man's 
horn; and thus there would be no production at all.] 20 
There are some who do not hold Kala as a separate 
entity; for, they say that the notions on which the 
existence of it is based are found with Dik also; 
hence, they are not true probans of Kala. But this 
view is also rejected being the utterance of those who 
are unfamiliar with the limitations of conventions. 121 
It is very difficult to speak of Kala as a J?ower 
or a force in order to establish dravyatva in it 1 'U wIthout 


219 NM., Vol. 1. Ahnik-a, 2, p. 13 6 . 
110 Kandali., pp. 64- 6 ,. 
212 NML., pp. 4 0 -43. 
Ita Hindu Realism, p. 54. 
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accepting a sort of motion in it, which, again, is not 
possible in an all-pervading substance as Kala is. 
<;;ivaditya and Candrakanta Tarkalailkara are of 
opinion that Kala has not !9t any independept exis- 
tence. It is included undu Akifo along with Dik. 128 
Raghunatha <;iroma
, on the other hand, includes 
it under If1Jara. 1 ' 24 It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that even then the k!o!lo which is merely a form of 
time has been accepted as an independent entity. 1211 
Ve1;1idatta, however, rejects the view of Raghu- 
natha <;;irom
i and says that the notions which are 
formed due to Kala are not possible to be explained by 
IfVoro; for, IfVora being one cannot explain the differen- 
ces in notions as have been found above. We cannot 
hold that due to certain limitations present in If/Jora the 
differences in notions can be explained; for, if it be so, 
then let the differences of the all-pervading jivatmans, 
namely, 'this is <;aitra,' 'this is Maitra,' and so on, be 
also eXplained by the same limitations and do away 
with the plurality of the jitJalmons; for, with the help 
of the limitations a single conscious being can explain 
all the differences found in beings. Hence, the above 
mentioned view is untenable. Moreover, there is the 
<:;ruti also to prove the separate existence of Klila-"Sa 
I/O saf!Jvatsarap."12t) 


II 
DIK 
It has already been shown in the previous section 
that the notion of Dik, as denoting a relative position, 
a.ccompanies the very idea of creation, like the notion 
of time. The logical necessity to ,believe in the 


128 SP., p. 17. Ta[kilankarabhi
yaparik
i, pp. H 1-34; NML., 
p. 93. 
114 PTN., pp. 1-3. 
125 Ibid., pp. 58-61. 
126 PMV., pp. 1-3. 
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existence of such a category has been made clear above 
and now, a fuller treatment of the same is attempted 
here in the present section. 
I. Existence pr()IJed 
The existence of an object, not capable of being 
cognised through anyone of the external sense-organs, 
remains ever in doubt. Dik, like time etc., being 
supersensuous is inferred through the notions of east, 
west and the rest. J a7 In other words, the existence of 
Dik is proved by the relative positions of the various 
finite (mi1rta) objects of the universe, which is not 
possible to be explained otherwise. 128 In the classical 
works the existence of Dik has been proved on the 
ba.sis of the relative position of the objects with reference 
to the contacts of the sun. That is, a partiCular object, 
being nearer to the rising sun, is said to be in the 
east with reference to some other object lying at some 
other place and not close to the rising sun. Similarly, 
some other object is said to be in the west as it is 
nearer to the setting sun. Such common and wide 
spread notions are not possible unless some all-pervasive 
substance is believed to bring about such contacts 
between the sun and the objects concerned. Hence, that 
which brings about this connection is called Dik. 128 The 
reason why the contact between the sun and the finite 
objects of the universe is not brouBht about by other 
all-pervasive substances, namely, Akafa and Alman is 
that none of these is capable of transmitting the 
t27 PPBha., p. 66. 
.128 Miirtadravyamavadhi,!J krtviJ miirte/fJeva dravyefV8tasmiJdida1Jf 
pi1rvelJa daletif.lena...... iti Ja;a pratyayiJ yato bhavanli siJ digiti,. 
(l'!JanimittiJsa1llbhavit-PPBha., pp. 66-67; Kandali, p. 67. 
129 EtaJapeletayeJa", piirvameta.rya hi sannibitiJdimiJdityasamyogiivat:- 
t/Jinna1llityarthap. Etatlape/ejayeda", pa;amamitya.ryam sannihitatara- 
11IiJtiityasfJI!JyogiJtlatthinnamityarthap. Na roJq,acaladi!1I tJartamiJllaP 
pralhafllacaramidityasafJ1.Jogo gha!adall viniJ sambandha", tlifi!!apratitija- 
lIt111t1SlJlIItIf'tha
. Na &a sik/itsambandba
 JallJlJtJay4dilale/attastenistiti 
stll/lyliktasa1JfJllktasflflJatJiyagha!al:auyiJ Jjlesjddhi ;-KVBhi., p. 147. 
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dharma of one to the other. Likewise, Kala also 
cannot help us here; for, its function has been 
limited to krrya (movement)" alone. And moreover, 
there is much difference in their notions; for instance, 
as regards Dik that whi
h is the east for one may be 
the west for others and so on, while regarding Kala, 
that which is present for one is present for all living 
persons and not future or past. 180 
2. Dik defined 
Such a Dik has been defined, accordingly, as that 
from which the notions of the various directions are 
produced with reference to a particular finite (miirta) 
object as the basis of our judgment; 181 or as that 
which is the substratum of mahattva not co-existing 
with a specific quality and that which is not the 
substratum of the conjunction which is the non-material 
cause of priority and posteriority produced by the 
apek,abuddhi regarding the vibration (spandavi.fayakape- 
k.,abuddhi); or as that which is different from Kala, is 
formless, and is the substratum of the conjunction not 
co-existing with a specific quality, and so on. 182 Again, 
it is defined as a substance from which, with reference 
to two simultaneously existing objects having fixed 
direction and place, such noti0ns, as-this (which is 
the substratum of a large number of sa'!1YHktasa'!1yogas) 
is prior to that object (which is the substratum of a 
smaller number of sa'!1yuktasa'!1yogas), and again, this 
(which is the substratum of a smaller number of 
sa'!1yuktasaf!Jyogas) is posterior to that (which is the 
substratum of a larger number of the sa'!1yuktasaf!1yogas), 
,arise. 188 Glndrakanta elucidates the above with the help 


130 Ibid., pp. 147-4 8 . 
181 PPBha., p. 66. 
181 KR., pp. 33-34. 
188 VU., under VS., II. ii. 10. Here cpriority' means distance, 
and cposteriority' nearness. Priority and posteriority due to Dile 
bring to us the notions about directions. 
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of a definite illustration. Thus, he says that the man 
living on the Himalayas, for instance, considers the 
Pa.riyitra as prior (para), meaning, distant, having the 
Vindhya. as the linut, but having the Pariyatra as the 
limit, the Vindhya as posterior (apara), that is, nearer. 
The reason is that the conjunctions eyisting between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyi are smaller in number 
thatl those existin,;r between the Himalayas and the 
Piriyitra. That which makes these conjunctions pos- 
sible is named Dik. 1 :: 4 
3. Attributes of Dik 
It is really one, but for the sake of the usages of 
the f'uti, smrti and the worldly people, as is clear from 
the followin
 expressions- "one should not sleep with 
his head facIng the west;" "one desirous of long life 
should take his food facing the east;" and "go to the 
east," etc. 1U it is divided into ten. All these are due 
to the various conjunctions of the sun moving round 
the conventional mountain Meru. These are presided 
over by the ten JokapiJas. The ten Diles are: mahendri 
(east), vaifVanari (south-east),yamya (south), nairrti (south- 
west), varu{li (west), viyavya (north-west), kauberi (north), 
aifani (north-east), brahmi (above), and nagi (below).136 
These various names are not conventional (paribha- 
jika) but significant. Thus, praci is so called because 
the sun appears first in that direction; that which the 
sun touches downwards is called avaci (south); that 
which the sun touches last is called pratici (west); and 
that where the sun teaches high is called ud1ci (north). 
Similarly, we have pragavaci (south-east), avakpratici 
(south-west), pratyagudici (north-west), and udakprici 
(north-east). Having the sun as the limit, the face of 


1840 KVBha, pp. 147- 1 4 8 ; KV, p. 12 3. 
18$ KandalI., pp. 68- 6 9. 
186 p:eBha., p. 67. It has been also called nagrya-NM, Vol. I. 
Ahnika. 2, p. 140. 
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the earth is downwards (adha!J) , while having the face 
of the earth as the limit, the place where planets and 
stars exist is upwards (t1rdhva).18T Others give another 
kind of explanation of the nomenclature of these 
directions. Thus, the Dik which is in close proxi- 
mity to the rising mourltain is called P;&i (east); that 
which is separated from the rising mountain by some- 
thing intervening is called (pratiei). In other words, 
having the rising mountain as the limit that which 
has got smaller number of sa1flyuktasa1flyogas is called 
the east (praet); while that which has larger number of 
sa1flyuktasa1flyogas is called the west (pratici);188 that which 
lies on the left of the man facing the east is called the 
north (udici), and that which lies towards the right of the 
man facing the east is called the south (dak,i!1a). That 
which is the substratum of the conjunction produced 
by the krtya which is the non-material cause of gurutva 
is called downwards (adhaf;), while that which is the 
substratum of the conjunction produced by the agni- 
krtya (movement of the tejas) produced by the con- 
junction of the Atman possessing adr.f!a is called 
upwards (t1rdhva 1P9 ). Vyomavati holds that the particular 
position (dikpradefa) with which the sun comes In contact 
at the time of rising is called the east; when the sun 
comes in contact with another particular eosition 
(dikpradefa) at the midday it is the south; while that 
with which the sun comes in contact in the afternoon is 
called the west, and so on. l
O 
<;ivaditya believes in the existence of eleven divi- 
SIons of Dik. To the above mentioned ten he adds 
raudri, meaning the position between above and below, 
which is generally known as the antarik!a. 141 


187 KV., pp. 12 5- 126 . 
188 Bhagiratha Thakkura's Ja1ada quoted in KV, Ft.-note, 
p. 12.6. 
189 KV., pp. 115- 126 . 
1(0 P. 359. 
1401 SP., p. 17; Setu, p. 357. 
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It is all-pervasive. 1u The notions of distance, near- 
ness and the rest are not possible to be found every- 
where without there being an all-pervasive cause. It is 
a substance,148 as it possesses qualities and is not depen- 
dent upon anything else. 1U It establishes conjunctions. 1415 
It also establishes upiidhis in the form of the movement of 
the sun,148 which are not constant; for, that which is 
the east in relation to a person becomes sometimes the 
west in relation to the same person. 16'1 
It is eternal,148 as it has no cause to produce it.. 149 
It does 110t possess any movement as it is not mNrta. 1ISO 
A movement produced here and there makes 
Dik appear as if it were the material cause of it, which 
it is not. As regards its appearing as the substratum 
of a movement, it should be taken in the sense in 
which a jar is said to be the substratum of curd or 
the forest of the roaring of a lion, and so 011. It is 
not a material cause of anything. 1U Although Candra- 
kanta calls it the non-material cause, 13 2 yet it is, in fact, 
the instrumental cause of every product. 1:18 It does not 
possess any specific quality.lu It is 110t a bhilta. urs 
It is a su
ersensuous substance. J fi8 There was a 
view that Dik IS an object of visual direct perception. 
The grounds are the same as adduced in the case of 


142 PPBha., p. 67. 
148 VS. s II. ii. 1 I. 
144 Vyom., p. 359. 
14S VU., II. ii. 10. 
24' KVBha., p. 6,. 
1" VU. s II. it. 10. 
1'8 VS., II. li. 1 I. 
ae KandaU., p. 18. 
1150 VS., and VU., V. ii. %1. 
131 Ibid., V. ii. %,. 
181 Ibid. 
13& S af'tJfJtpattimataf!l nimittakara!,a1fl-PPBhi., p. 2', 
lIS' KV., p. 40. 
In Ibid. 
UI
 VU., VllI. i. 12. 
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KtiIa. 1G1 But this is not in keeping with the traditional 
view of the school. 
The consideration of the limitations of Dik is 
operative only with .reference to things having limi- 
ted forms. Hence, the, all-pervasive substances are 
beyond the influence of time and space. us 
4. Some other views regarding Dik and their refutation 
Raghunatha 
i.roma!}.i is of opinion that like Aka'fa 
and Kala, Dik also is not different from IfVara as there 
is no proof to show its separate existence. The various 
notions explained by Dik are also explained by IfVara,159 
through His IIptidhis. 180 
VeJ;1.idatta rejects this view in support of the 
traditional view of the school. He says that the notions 
like 'there is a jar in the east' etc. cannot be explained 
by denying the separate existence of Dik. The various 
conditions imposed upon IfVara cannot explain all the 
different notions of Dik; for, if it were so, then the 
expressions like 'I am Caitra,' 'He is Maitra,' and 
others, also can be had from a single IfVara, and that 
there is no need in believing in the plurality of the 
fiviitmans. And moreover, in the presence of ;rlltis 
like 'Ima difall etc. how can we deny the very existence 
of it?l61 Even the followers of the Neo-Nyaya school 
support the traditional view. 162 
There is the Vaidika view that Dik is the auditory 
organ. This has been also accepted by the Mimarp- 
sakas. l88 But this also has been rejected. Jayanta calls 
it an act of great self-conceit (tlhopurulika). He adds 
that the auditory organ cannot but be the Akafa which 


1:11 NM., pp. 137- 1 39. 
158 PPBha , p. 66. 
lID PTN., pp. 1-2. 
160 Raghudeva on Ibid. 
161 PM., pp. 1-3. 
161 Prabha on NSM., p. 3 80 . 
, III 
v., 
bdidhikaraQa., p. 151. 
. X3 
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is a bhDta and is one of the main material principles 
of a sense-organ, while Dik is neither of these. H it 
were on account of its having the common characteris- 
tic of all-pervasiveness, then even Ka1a and Atman may 
be said to be identical with Akafa. As regards the 
Agama- 'May your eyes go back to the sun; the 
sense-organ of hearing to Dik, and so on,' which is 
quoted in support of the Vaidika view, it may be said 
that it is not aue to the presence of any real relation 
between these that they are so mentioned; for, if it 
were so, then the vital air (pra(la) would not have been 
said to go back to the antarikfa in the same mantra; 
hence, the view is rejected. 164 
Later on, Candrakanta says that according to the 
Acarya, Kala and Dik are not different from Aktifa. 165 
The apparent difference is due to their specific func- 
tions. The reason adduced is that efforts are made 
in the siitras to differentiate Aktifa from all other 
substances, but no such effort is made to make any 
such differentiation between Kala and Dik and the 
rest of the substances. This shows that the very 
treatment of Aktifa includes the treatment of Kala and 
Dik also. Hence, it appears that the author of the 
V ai
e
ika-siitra does not consider these as three distinct 
substances. 
This view has not been accepted by later writers. 
As regards the ar
ment of Raghunatha, it may be 
said, in reply, that if his view be accepted, then what 
is the need of having two other siitras l86 through which 
KaQ.ada proves the existence of Kala and Dik as 
two distinct substances. We have separate siitras to 
prove different qualities belonging to each of these two 
substances. 1ST Moreover, even Gautama attaches equal 
1M NM., A.hnika 3, p. 126
 
1815 VBhi., II. i. 27; II. ii. 14. 
tee VS., II. ii. 6, 10. 
101 VS., II. it. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10-16. 
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importance to all these three in his work. 1G8 Hence, we 
cannot agree with Raghuna
h
 <;irom
i' on this point. 
5. Difference and similarity between Akri;a, Kala 
and Dik' . 
Although the main "difference between these has 
already been pointed out in the introductory section of 
Akifa, yet thOse points of differences, which are men- 
tioned in the classical works on ,the subject, are given 
here. 
Of these three, Aktifa alone is one of the maha- 
bhiitas. It alone possesses a specific c 1 uality, and it 
alone is in possession of the nature of the principle 
of a sense-organ. The quality of this alone is cognised 
through one of the external sense-organs directly.l6:) 
As for Kala and Dik, we know that apparently 
almost all the points are common and it is perhaps 
due to this that some do not make any distinction 
between these two. But it should ce borne in mind 
that there are some fundamental points of d.1fference 
which establish their separate existence. Thus, Kala or 
its divisions are determined merely by the limitation 
(upadbi) of kr{'ya (kriyamatropadhinibandhana). . In the case 
of Dik, on the other hand, they are determlned by the 
limitation of miirta (miirtamatropadhinibandhana). Again, 
Kala is called niyatopadhyunnayakaf;, while Dik is called 
aniyatopadhyunnayika. In other words, the notions of 
time are constant, while those of Dik are changing. ao 
In spite of these differences, the common points 
between these are: all-pervasiveness, possession of the 
high
st possible dimension, and beirg the common 
substratum of everything having limited form. 111 
168 NS., II. i. Z2.. 
J6:) PPBha., p. zz; Helara]a on VP., Kanda 3, section 6, verse 4, 
p. 1 5 9. 
170 TS., quoted by Bodas and Athalye in their notes on TD., 
pp. 132-133. VU, II. Ii. 10, pp. 103-J04. 
Ii! PPBha., p. 2.2.. 



CHAPTER V 
MATTER AND MOTION 
I 
NECESSITY OF MOTION FOR THE PSYCHIC 
AND NON-PSYCHIC CHANGES 


BOTH for the production and the destruction of the 
phenomenal world the existence of motion is neces- 

ary. Paramtifllls out of which the non-eternal ob- 
jects of the universe are produced, alone cannot do 
anything. During the dissolution period (pralaya) these 
parama(1J1s remain separate, l and in order that they may 
combine together so as to form products, such as, 
dvya!1uk.a and the rest, we must have motion produced 
in them. As the world is without any beginning, we 
cannot be sure whether the production of the universe 
precedes its destruction or follows it; so that, even when 
the cosmic order is in existence we must have motion 
to destroy the produced things and ultimately, the 
world itself. In any case, without motion there can be 
neither production nor destruction of the material 
world. Not only for the cosmic order but even for 
the objective aspect of the psychic world, the existence 
of motion is indespensable. It is a fact that the various 
psychic products, namely, pleasure, pain, desire, cons- 
ciousness etc., are mainly due to the contact of the 
Manas with the Alman, which contact is possible through 
the motion of the former alone. Therefore, whether 
it be the psychic production or the extramental one, 
presence of motion ,is necessary. 
1 PPbhi, p. 4 8 . 
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IT 
RELATION OF MOTION WITH MATTER 


As regards the relation of motion with matter 
it may be said that these 'are two distinct categories. 
But motion is not independent like matter. Matter 
can exist even without motion, while the latter must 
have a substa.rice to inhere in. Matter is the very 
substratum of motion. ill It is through matter alone 
that the existence of motion is known. But. for the 
products of matter we have to depend upon motion 
also. It is the motion which brings about the con- 
junctions between parama(Jus and the various later pro- 
ducts of the world. 
As to the question whether motion is intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic in matter, it may be said, in reply, that there are 
two kinds of motions: one which brings about the con- 
junctions between paramri(Jus so as to form various pro- 
ducts, and ultimately, the world itself; and the other 
which only marks the time-limit during the dissolution 
period and does not produce any conjunction or disjunc- 
tion. In both the cases, the motion is not intrinsic in 
matter. It comes from without. As regards the latter 
kind of motion we know that before an object is destroy- 
ed a kind of shock (sank,ohha) is given to that object 
and then the object is destroyed. The same shock pro- 
duces velocity (vega) in the parama(Jus of that object 
through the production of motion (karman) in them. 
Hence, even when the object is destroyed there follows 
a series of motions in the paramii(lus, which motions 
possess degrees in the form of slow (manda), more 
slow (mandatara), and most slow (mandatama). Thus, 
during the dissolution period there are both the velo- 
city and the motion. 8 
By the way, it may be asked: if there is a sort of 


I VS., I. i. 17. 
8 Bodhani, p. 91; Setu J p. %86. 
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motion during the Cosmic Rest, the mutual conjunction 
of the parama'ttus should not be denied; and accordingly, 
there should be the production of dvya tJuka and the rest, 
and ultimately, of the cosmic order itself. 
To this it is said that although there is a motion, 
yet that motion does not produce that conjunction 
which brings about the desired effects, namely, dvya- 
tluka and the rest. In other words, the motion at that 
time produces the conjunction called pracqya (group- 
ing-conjunction) and not productive-conjunction; so 
that, the motion can utmost group the parama!1us into 
different classes, but is unable to produce conjunctions 
productive of effects. 
Again, it may be asked here: if the motion is 
non-productive, then what is the use of believing in 
its existence? In reply, it is said that the only need 
of such a motion at that time is to mark the time-limit; 
that is, to show that the Cosmic Rest exists for such and 
such period. 4 To explain the above point a counter- 
question may be put here: What is the use of the 
series of breaths when a man has fallen in sound sleep; 
for, no activity befitting a living man is produced at 
that time? The only answer that is given to this query 
is that the series of breaths of that time are to mark that 
so much time of the sleeping man's span of life has been 
exhausted in sleeping and so much is now left to be 
experienced. In other words, the vibration of the life 
at that time is only to keep an accurate account of the 
span of a man's period of life. 5 
Under such circumstances, it is just necessary 
to have some such motion which will lead to the pro- 
ductive-conjunctions between the paramtifJus after the 
the Cosmic Rest is over. This is the former kind of 
motion referred to above. This also comes from with- 
out according to Nyaya- Vaifcfika. Motion, accord- 
'KP, Vol. I, p. 333. 
· Bodhani, pp. 91-92. 
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ing to this joint system, can be had only through 
the agency of a conscious being; so that, when the 
world is produced, for' all tne worldly purposes, 
we do get a conscious a
nt to produce motion, but 
how can a motion be had just after the Cosmic 
Rest is over to produce dvya(Juka etc.? No human 
being is present at that time. fivas are, no doubt, pre- 
sent even there, but as they are insensate at that time, 
no motion can be produced by them. Hence, under 
the circumstances, we have to believe in the causality 
of a superh
man power and also the cumulative ad- 
{.f!a of the fivas to produce motion in the paramti(1us; 
so that, durIng the Cosmic Rest, just when the time for 
fructification of the past deeds is reached, through 
the help of the Divine Will and the adr.f!a of the livas, 
a sort of motion is produced in the paramapus. This 
motion, in its turn, brings about the necessary conjuc- 
tions for the production of the universe. 
Such is the necessity of motion in relation to matter. 
Accordingly, motion is defined as that which is the 
non-material cause of the conjunctions and disjunctions 
without depending upon anything else; which does not 
possess any quality and which has only one substance 
for its substratum. s 


III 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTION 


There is only one kind of motion at a time in one 
substance. 1 If there inhere two different and contrary 
motions simultaneously in one substance, then those 
two motions, being mutually contraries, will counter- 
act each other and will not produce either conjunction 
or disjunction in any definite direction; so that, the 
6 VS. I. i. 17. 
f VU, II. ii. 2.1; VS., I. i. 17; PPBha, p. 290 along with KandalI; 
KR, p. 152. 
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very definition of motion (learman), namely, the charac- 
ter of bein
 the independent cause of conjunctions 
and clisjunct1ons, will be frustrated. If, on the other 
hand, these two actions be not mutually contraries, then, 
as only one of the two motions would be sufficient 
to produce a parti
ular conjunction and disjunction 
in any definite direction, there would be no need for 
believing in the other motion at all. Similarly, one 
and the same motion cannot remain in more than 
one substance; for, when one substance moves through 
the agency of one motion that very motion cannot 
make other substance move as wellS. 
Motion exists only for a few moments. So, when 
it is produced in a finite (mt1rta) substance,9 then 
there 1S the disjunction followed by the destruction 
of the previous conjunctions; then there is the subse- 
quent conjunction; and then there is the destruction of 
the motion itself. 10 
It belongs only to such substances as have limited 
forms. ll It does not possess any quality. 12 It is destro- 
yed by its own effect, namely, conjunction, but not by 
disjunction; for, in that case, there would not be any 
subsequent conjunction. 18 It produces effects, namely, 
conjunctions and disjunctions inherent in its own 
substratum and also in the substratum of others. 16 
It does not produce effects of its own class. That 
is, a motion never produces another motion. us If 
motion were to produce another motion, then it would 
8 KR, p. 115; Kanda1i, p. 2.90; PSAH, Ch. II, pp. 129-13°, 
where Dr. Seal wrongly attributes the above explanation to 
P
astapa.da. 
8 VU, II. i. 21. 
10 NK, p. 20 5 (third edition). 
11 PPBhi, p. 190; VU, II. i. 2.1. 
11 VS, I. i. 17; PPBhi, p. 290. 
l' VS, 'I. i. 14; PPBhi, p. 290 along with KandaH. 
l' PPBhl, p. 29 0 . 
111 VS, I. i. I J; PPBhi, p. 290. 
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do so just after its own production, like sound; so 
that, the previous motion alone ha.ve had produced 
disjunctions with all the combined substances, then 
with whom the second motion wip. produce disjunc- 
tion; for, a disjunction is always preceded br a. conjunc- 
tion and there is no possibility of there beIng another 
conjunction; and if no disjunction is produced, then 
the very definition of motion is falsified. We cannot, 
in order to get over the above difficulty, hold that it 
would produce motion at a later time; for, there should 
be no delay in the production of the effect if the thing 
which is to produce the effect has capability to do so; 
for, there is nothing to depend upon, which alone can 
delay the production. If it be held that the production 
takes place simultaneously with the destruction of the 
previous conjunction, even then there remains the 
impossibility of producing the disjunction. The same 
will hold good in the case of the production at the 
moment when the subsequent conjunction takes place. 
There is no possibility of the production after the pro- 
duction of the subsequent production; for, then the 
very motion is destroyed. Hence, no motion can 
produce another motion. 1 e 
Again, if a motion produces another motion, 
then when a man moves there should not be the stop- 
page of his motion; for, every motion will go on pro- 
ducing another motion of its own type aa infinitum. 
If it be held that the movement of the man would 
come to an end when the desire to move further and 
the effort to that effect are stopped, then we should say 
that the cause of the subsequent motions is the desire 
and the effort and not the motion itself. 11 
It does not produce any substance. That is, al- 
though a motion produces conjunctions which, in their 
turn, produce a substance, so that, indirectly a motion 


18 VU, I. i. II. 
If KandaU, p. 29 1 . 
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does produce a substance, yet a motion is never regarded 
to be the cause of a substance. 18 The reason is that at 
the time of the production of a substance motion does 
not exist. It disappears just after the production of 
the subsequent conjunction. 19 
It always produces an effect marking a particular 
direction. 20 It is perceived through two external sense- 
organs, namely, organs of sight and touch, except 
in the case of Manas where it is only inferred. 21 
It possesses the attributes of Satta (the summum 
genus); non-eternity; the character of having a subs- 
tance as its material cause; the character of being an 

ffect and a cause; generality and quiddity in common 
with a substance and an attribute.2.2 It has a quality 
as its non-material cause in common with a substance 
and a quality. 23 It is a cause of velocityU as well as 
that of elasticity (sthitistbapaka).25 A single motion for 
instance, going upward, is a product of several causes, 
namely, weight, effort, and conjunction. 
IV 
V ARIETIES OF MOTION 


It has been said above that motion produces 
effects marking a particular direction. The same thing 
is explained through the help of its various divi- 
sions, namely, upward motion (utk.{epa(1a), downward 
motion (apak.feparza), contraction (tikuficana), expansion 
(praSara(1a), and motion in general (gamana). Now, 
these divisions can be easily classed under two broad 


18 VS, I. i. 2.1; VU. on ibid.; PPBha, p. 290. 
]9 KandalI, p. 29 1 . 
20 PPBha, p. 19 0 . 
11 KR, p. IS 1. 
II VS, I. i. 8, 18. 
H VS, I. i. 19. 
2' VS, I. i. 20. 
IS VU, I. i. 20. 
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heads: (1) motion in one particular definite direction, 
and (2) motion in uncertain different directions. U n- 
der the former head, we may have utk!epoflo, apak,epaflo, 
akuRcana (motion towards, one partIcular direction 
by contracting an extended thing), and prastiratla (motion 
towards one particular direction by expanding a con- 
tracted object). Under the latter head, we can have 
only one, namely, gamana. This includes all other 
sorts of motions not included under the aforesaid 
four varieties. In order to make the sense of these 
terms quite clear I would like to explain each of them 
here in detail. Thus:- . 
I. Upward motion (utk,cpatza) is that kind of 
motion which brings about the conjunction of the 
constituent parts of an organism, for instance, hand 
and the rest, and things connected with the organism, as 
for instance, mus,ala (a particular kind of very thick stick 
generally used for removing husks from grains) with 
parts above and disjunction of these with the parts 
below. This is due to weight, effort, and conjunctions. 28 
2. Downward motion (apak{epapo) is that kind 
of motion which produces conjunction of the parts 
of an organism and things connected with them with 
parts below and disjunction with parts above.
f 
3. Contraction (tikuiicana) is that kind of motion 
by which the upper parts of an extended substance 
are disjoined with those parts with which they were 
connected before and are combined with the parts 
at the bottom; so that, the substance becomes curved: 28 
4. Expansion (prasara(Ja) is that kind of motion 
by which the upper parts of a substance become dis- 
joined with the parts of the same substance at the bottom 
and become connected with the upper parts with which 
they were disconnected before; so that, the object 


26 PPBhi, p. 29 I along with Kandali. 
If PPBha, p. Z9 I. 
18 PPBha, p. 29 I. 
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becomes straight.029 
Under the second broad head, namely, gamana, 
meaning 'motion' in general, which is the cause of 
conjunctions and disjunctions between parts of different 
uncertain directions, they include revolving (bhramo(Ja), 
purging (,.ecana), fluidity (syanda) , vibration (spanda), 
upward flaming (tirdhvajvalana), and oblique or trans- 
versal motion (tiryaggamana). In all these cases of 
motions, we find that there is no certainty of anyone 
definite direction. \Xl e may include other similar forms 
of motions under this head. 
As to the question: when the term 'gamana' is 
a synonym for motion in general, what is the use of 
having a separate heading under gamana? it is said that 
if gamana be not used separately, then under motion 
(gamana) only those particular kinds of motions 
mentioned above would have been included. But in 
reality, we find that bhramarro,' recana, and the rest are 
also used in the sense of gamana, which would have 
been otherwise. That is, the use of the term gamana 
would have gone against the worldly usage in that 
case. Hence, in order to keep up the harmony bet- 
ween the motions and the actual reality, the term gamana 
has been separately used as. a distinct head. 80 
V 
CAUSES OF MOTION 
Motion is produced by weight (gurutva), effort 
(prayatna), and conjunction (sa1!lyoga).81 Pra
astapada 
adds fluidity (dravatva) to the above. 82 Motion due 
to conjunction is produced by forcible contact 38 or by 
18 PPBhl, p. 29 2 . 
80 PPBhi, p. 366, KandalI, p. 297. 
81 VS, I. i. 2.9. 
sa P. J9 0 . 
88 VS, V. i. 3. 
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impulsion (nodana).u Adr.f!o is also considered to be 
its cause. 811 SOf!lsktira also produces motion. 86 
An effort is made here to show how each of the 
above mentioned causes operates so as to produce 
motion in substances haying limited forms: .. 
I. Weight (gur1jtvo)-one of the causes of motion, 
is defined as the cause of the falling motion (patana- 
karman) of water and earth. . It is inferred through the 
falling motion, as it is supersensuous. Vallabha holds 
that it is perceived while operating downwards.3'1 It 
is neutralised by conjunction, effort, and saf!lsktira. 
As it belongs to water and earth,88 it will cause 
mbtion only in these. Its influence is neutralised by 
conjunction, effort, and saf!Jsk.tira. Hence, in the case 
of watery and earthly objects, when none of the 
counteracting forces, namely, conjunction, effort, and 
sa1!lsktira, is operating its influence over weight, 
then weight causes downward motion in these. 
This is called the falling motion of the object. As 
for instance, in the case of mllsa/a, in the absence 
of the hand-contact which is the counter-acting agency 
of the weight, the downward motion is due to weight. 
In the same way, in the case of an organism in the 
absence of effort which counteracts the influence of 
weight, the falling down is due to weight. In the 
like manner, in the case of an arrow when thrown out, 
it falls down in the way without reaching the goal, 
in the absence of velocity (one of the saf!lskiiras), the 
falling is due to weight alone. 80 This applies to all 
the cases of falling down!O Now, in all these cases, 
motion in the NIusa/a, body and the arrow is due to 


u VS, V. i. 10. 
85 VS, V. i. 15. 
36 VS, V. i. 17. 
3'1 NL V, p. 69; PD, p. 14; VU, IV. i. 10. 
88 PPBha, p. 26 3. 
89 VS, V.I. 7. 
40 VU, on ibid. 
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weight alone. 
It should be noted down here that the first initia- 
tive falling motjon is due to weight alone, while 
the second and the subsequent falling motions are 
joint products of weight and velocity (vega). The first 
motion towards falling down is produced by weight, 
but later on, it gives rise to velocity; so that, in 
sabsequent motions, both velocity and weight are 
found. Here, we have the joint causality, but in other 
places, each of these two has been found to be produc- 
tive of motion separately and independently. f 1 
It is clear from the above statement that weight 
causes motion only when there is no velocity, which 
is one of the counteracting forces for the operation 
of weight in producing first motion in a substan:e 
which, in its turn, leads to its fall. In this case, no 
doubt, weight is the cause of motion, but only that of 
the first falling motion (adyapatanakarman). This 
motion produces velocity which helps the weight 
to produce joint effects in the form of the subsequent 
motions, till the falling object reaches the ground. 
Now, it may be urged here: velocity being one of 
the counteracting forces of weight, how can there 
be any joint effect at all? According to the rule, as 
soon as velocity appears it should counteract the opera- 
tion of weight. This may be further explained with 
the help of two instances. Thus, when an arrow is I 
thrown into the air towards any direction it is accom- 
panied by velocity which really is its conveyance, but 
there is also weight in it. Now, it is also certain that 
the independent operation of weight causes falling 
motion (patanakarman); so that, in the case of a flying 
arrow we will have to infer that although the weight 
is present there, yet it has not got its independent 
operation. That is, its influence is counteracted by 
velocity whic» alone is causing motion in the 


U PPBhi, pp. 304-3°5, along with Kandali. 
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arrow. This velocity when exhausted, the weight 
predominates and causes the downfall of the arrow. 
This is how velocity is counteracting the operation of 
weight and does not help the production of a joint effect. 
Again, in the case 9f an object or an 'organism 
where there is no velocity and the rest to counteract 
the operations of its weight, it is really the weight 
alone which causes the falling motion there. But 
this weight is the cause only so far as the first faHing 
motion is concerned; because, in the subsequent falling 
motions the weight is helped by velocity which was 
produced by the first falling motion itself; so that, 
here also, we find velocity helping the weight, instead of, 
as a rule, counteracting it, of course, in the cause. This 
is a clear case of mutual help with a view to produce 
a joint effect. Even in the second instance itself, we 
find apparently contradictory statements. We stick 
to the rule that there should not be velocity etc. in 
the case of the first falling motion, although they may 
be present in the subsequent falling motions. 
How to reconcile these two apparently contradic- 
tory views? The facts are as stated above. Pra
asta- 
pada is quite clear. But <;ridhara appears to have felt 
some difficulty; hence, he has tried to give reasons 
to defend Pra
astapada. But his reasons do not 
give us ample satisfaction; for, although both weight 
(gurutva) and velocity (vega) are found productive of 
motion elsewhere separately, yet one may counter- 
act the other. When they are independent and sepa- 
rate both produce motion; but when found in one 
place, velocity counteracts the force of weight and per- 
forms its function alone. There is no difficulty in 
this and perhaps almost all the later writers hold weight 
as the cause of the first falling motion alone, while 
velocity that of the subsequent motions alone. U There 


41 TR, p. 14 6 ; TD on TS, p. 20; Vi
vakarman's com. on TBhi, 
p. I 36. 
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is nothing in the V ai
e
ika sutra itself to support the 
view of Pra
astapada. 
Dr. B.N. Seal, on the other hand, says-"Pra
as- 
tapada seems to have thought that some sa1!Jskiiras (e.g. 
the vega of an arrow or other projectile) suspend the 
action of gravity; othet saffJskaras (e.g. in the case of 
a falling body) coalesce with gravity to produce 
a single resultant motion. The later commen- 
tators from c;ridhara downwards certainly interpret 
the V ai
e
ika siitras in this sense."6a 
1. Effort (prayatna) is also a cause of motion. It 
is of two kinds-one which proceeds from life (jivana) 
and the other that proceeds from desire and hatred. Of 
these" the former, namely, that which proceeds from 
life is that which is the cause of the movement of the 
I 
vital-airs, namely, pra(la and apana, while a man is sleep- 
ing, and which leads the internal sense-organ to come 
in contact with the external sense-organs at the time 
of awakerung." In other words, the activities of vital- 
airs, in a sleeping man, are due to effort. This effort 
cannot be caused by desire and hatred. It is only due to 
the life present in a man. Life, on the other hand, has been 
explained as the contact of the Alman with the Manas 
and an organism depending upon merit and demerit; so 
that, effort proceeding from life is produced from the 
Atman and the Manas contact depending upon merit and 
demerit..:S The other is the cause of the activities which 
are capable of leading to the desired and of removing 
the undesired. Trus also keeps up the body steady. 
That the body being heavy does not fall down is due 
to our effort 
roceeding from desire. This second 
kind of effort 1S produced from the Atman and the 
Manas contact helped by the desire or by hatred.' 6 


43 PSAH, p. 142. 
44 PPBha, p. %63. 
'5 Kandali, p. 26 3. 
41 PPBha, p. 16} along with Kandali. 
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Such an effort produces motion. When a man, 
d
s
rous of. pe
orming such acts as sacrifice, studr, 
glv111g, cultivation of land etc., wants "to throw up his 
hand, or throw it down,. then an effort is produc- 
ed in the Alman limited by the part 'Of the body called 
hand, and then hom the' Alman and the hand contact 
helped by that effort and weight motion is produced 
in the hand; a1+d also in the like manner, in all other 
parts of the body, such as, leg and the rest and conse- 
quently, in the body itself. It T This motion has got the 
parts of the body or the body itself as its material cause, 
the .Atman (possessing effort) and the hand contact 
as the non-material cause, while the effort itself as 
the instrumental cause. '8 We should remember that 
effort alone with put the aid of weight cannot produce 
either the upward or the downward motion; so that, 
we have to admit here the causality of weight as well. 
Again, in the same manner, effort produces motion 
in things connected with the parts of the body, or the 
body itself. Thus, when a man, having a musala in 
his hand, desires to throw up the musala with the help 
of the hand, an effort is produced in the Atman. With 
the help of that effort as the instrumental cause and the 
Atman and the hand contact as the non-material cause, 
an upward motion is produced in the hand and simul- 
taneously with the help of the same effort, from the 
hand and the 111usala contact, a motion is produced 
even in the musala itself. 49 
Similarly, . we have downward motion of 
hand and mtlsala. Thus, when the mtlsala has been 
thrown up, the desire to throw it up ceases, and another 
desire to throw it down is produced followed by an 
4., VS, V. i. I., PPBha, p. 297. 
48 VU, V. i. I. This motion is called cella, as it is said- 
"Atm
anylJ bhavlJiGchlJ icchajanylJ bhavetkrtib; krti;anya bhaveccel/ii 
fajjanyaiva kriya bhavet" -Quoted in VV, v. i. I. 
'9 PPBbi, pp. 297- 2 9 8 . 
14 
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effort. With the help of this effort as the instrumental 
cause and the A/man and the Manas contact as well as 
the hand and mllsala contact as the respective non- 
material causes, there are simultaneously downward 
motions in hand as well as in the Inusa/a. 15 0 
The motion of " the musala produces forcible con- 
junction between a wooden mortar (uliikhala) and the 
fIIMsala, which) in its turn, is the cause of the upward 
motion of the musa/a with the help of the velocity 
belonging to it, without being preceded by any effort. 
Here; the velocity is the instrumental cause and the 
fIIMsala is the material cause. 
This upward motion of the musala, in its turn, 
with the help of the forcible contact produces velocity 
in the mllsala. With the help of this velocity, again, 
the mMsa/a and the hand contact, without depending 
upon any effort, produces an upward motion in the 
hand also. 
As to the question-that the previous velocity pro- 
duced in the musala by the downward motion being 
now destroyed by the forcible contact) how can the 
upward motion of the NIusala, without depending upon 
any effort, produce another velocity as explained above?n 
it is said that although the previous velocity is des- 
troyed, yet the I1JUfala and the mortar contact is capable 
of producing a forcible (patll) motion productive of 
velocity.u Here, the upward motion in the hand and 
the flllIsala is successive. It appears simultaneous only 
because of the swiftness of the two motions. 1I8 It may 
also be possible to regard the previous velocity itself so 
strong that even by the forcible contact it may not 
be destroyed and there would be then no need of 
having another velocity. Thus, simultaneously with the 
ISO PPBhi J p. 29 8 . 
51 Kandali, p. 290. 
&a PPBhi, p. 29 8 . 
II Kand.a1i. p. 3 ()o. 
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production of the upward motion in the HlNsala, by the 
forcible contact with the help of the .velocity, without 
depending upon effort, anotq.er motion is produced, even 
in the hand with the 
elp. bf the same velocity, from 
the mNsa/a and the hand contact without depending 
upon an effort. I " Hete is the simultaneity of production 
in the case of the upward Q1otion. 1S1S 
It is clear- from the above that the upward motion 
is produced both by the presence and the absence of 
an effort. 
3. Conjunction (Saf/Jyoga)-As regards conjunc- 
tion as the cause of motion we know that it 
depends upon something else than its own substratum 
to produce it. 56 This produces motion either through 
forcible contact or impulsion, the two forms of 
conjunction. The former produces sound when two 
things between which conjunction takes place conle 
together; while the latter does not produce any sound 
at all. Impulsion is a form of conjunction, because, 
it is the cause of that motion which produces the 
non-disjunction of the impeller from the impelled; 
and it is only by means of the conjunction in the form 
of impulsion (nodana) that the inlpeller impels the 
impelled. 51 
This impulsion is helped by weight, fluidity, velocity 
and effort operating either collectively or individually. 
It produces motion in all the four mahtibhutas.l\8 As for 
example, we find that in the case of muddy earth when 
a snlall piece of stone is gently put upon mud, it 
gradually sinks down together with the mud. Here, 
in this case, the contact of the piece of stone with the 
mud brought about by the weight of the stone is of 


IS' PPBhi, p. %9 8 . 
ISIS Kandali, p. 300. 
1S6 PPBhi, p. 139. 
ISf PPBhi, pp. 3 0 3-3 0 4 along with Kandali. 
5. Ibid. 
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the type of impulsion (nodana). When again, the piece 
of stone strikes against the mud with effort from a. dis- 
tance, then also the conjunction between the piece of 
stone and the mud is of the type of impulsion brought 
about by weight, effort and velocity. Again, when the 
mud is struck by water, then the conjunction which is 
of the type of impulsion is brought about by all 
together, namely, weight, fluidity, effort and velocity. riD 
The forcible contact (abhigha1a), in the like manner, 
is that type of conjunction which is brought about by 
velocity and which is the cause of motion which 
causes disjunction. 6o In other words, it is the cause 
of that motion which causes disjunction between that 
object which strikes against another object and vice 
versa. 81 This also produces motion in all the four 
mahibhiitas. As for instance, when a stone or simila:r 
another object falls upon a hard substance, it produces 
motion which is due to abhighala; so that, when the 
muddy earth is either impelled or struck by the feet, 
the conjunction thus produced is known as sa1!1yukta- 
sa1!1yoga depending upon impulsion or forcible contact, 
individually or collectively. It also produces motion in 
earth etc. which are neithe:r impelled, nor struck. 82 
4. Fluidity (dravatva)-Coming to the fluidity 
as the cause of motion we find that it is the cause of 
the motion of flowing. sa It belongs to earth, water 
and fire. It is natural in water alone, while it is 
extrinsic to earth and fire. There should be no doubt 
a.bout the natural fluidity belonging to water; for, in 
the case of solidified water, like snow, ice, hailstone, 
etc., the fluidity belonging to the watery paramti(llls 
constituting these solids is counteracted by the mutual 


59 KandaIi, p. 304. 
80 PPBhi, p. 3 0 4. 
n KandalI, p. 3 Q 5. 
81 PPBha, p. 3 0 4. 
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conjunction of the parama(lus of water brought about 
by non
physical fire (dtvyena tejasaj.u This we infer 
from the counteraction of the fluidity of salt by the 
contact of the non-physical fire. That these solids, 
like salt etc., are watery substances is known from the 
fact of their melting on other occasions. The melting 
of ice, snow, etc. is due to the contact of the earthly 
(e.g. physical) tejas, as it is in the case of gold. 65 
The extrinsic fluidity belonging to earth and tejas 
is produced by the contact of tejas. For instance, in 
the case of butter, lac, honey, and the rest, a motion 
is produced by the contact of the te;as helped by 
velocity in the parama(tus which constitute them. This 
motion produces disjunction after destroying the con
 
junction productive of the substance; so that, the effect 
being destroyed, fluidity is produced in the paralJlti(tus 
alone through the help of the conjunction of the to/as. 
Then again, through the instrumentality of the adr!!a 
of persons concerned and the conjunction of the Alman 
and the parama(tus, a motion is produced in those very 
parama(1us which brings about the effect through the 
process of dl!J'atzuka and the test. Then fluidity is also 
produced in the effects along with other qualities. 66 
The downward flowing of water in - the form of 
current from a certain place is also due to fluidity. 
Sometimes, the fluidity of water and some of its 
constituents is checked by their contact with barriers, 
such as, high banks, on all sides; and that of those 
constituents which are not in direct touch with the 
banks is checked by the saf!Jyukta
saf!1yoga. W
hen that 
check is even very slightly destroyed, then although 
the fluidity of water as a whole does not operate, being 
kept in check from all sides of the bank, yet the 
fluidity of the constituent parts which are in direct 
6' PPBhi, pp. 26 4- 26 ,. 
61S Kandali, p. 266. 
66 PPBhi, p. 
6 5. 
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touch with the bank as well as that of the other parts 
consequently, begin to operate as there is no check 
now.8'1 As the opening is very small, the fluidity of the 
constituent parts In direct touch alone first operates and 
subsequently, that of other parts. But even when they 
move out one aftet another, they come out conjoined 
together. Though while moving, these parts do not 
appear to have moved from their respective places, yet 
they do so in such a manner as to remain in contact 
with one another. But this does not mean that they 
have their previous contacts undisturbed; for, we find 
that the collocation has changed. 88 Thus, the previous 
substance being destroyed on account of the destruction 
of the previous combinations, the collocated particles 
produce a substance having a long dimension. In that 
product the fluidity is also produced. So, when the 
constituent parts move out in close adherence to 
one another, a sort of motion is also produced in the 
whole which is known as flou 1 ing. In this way, through 
the fluidity of the constituent parts motion is produced 
in the whole. GO The same thing may be said regarding 
the drops of water falling from the clouds and combin- 
ing together so as to form one connected elongated 
substance. The flowing of such a substance is due to 
fluidity. 10 
S. Impression (sof!1skara)-is also a cause of 
nlotion. Although it is of three kinds, yet only 
two, namely, vega $nd sthitisthtipaka (elasticity), are 
required here. The former is produced by motion 
with the help of impulsion, forcible contact and other 
causes, in all the five kinds of substances possessing 
limited forms, namely, earth, water, .£ire, air, and 
Manas.'I1 Motion alone cannot produce velocity, as is 
Of Ibid., pp. 3 0 5-3 06 . 
iWJ Kandali, p. 3 0 7. 
to PPBhi, p. 3 06 . 
70 VU, V. ii. 4. 
T1ICandan,p.267' . 
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clear from the fact that velocity is not found in slow 
motion where there is neither implusion nor forcible 
contact. 
It is the cause of series of motions in OAe particular 
direction. It is counteracted by a particular kind of 
conjunction of a tangible substance. It is, sometimes, 
preceded by a similar attribute belonging to the consti- 
tuent parts of the substance. 1I In other words, generally 
velocity is produced by motion, but sometimes it is 
also produced by the velocity itself belonging to the 
constituent parts of the substance in which it is found; 
as for instance, the velocity found in water as a whole 
is due to the velocity found in the cause of water, 
that is, the constituent parts of water which produce 
water. 18 
Regarding sthitisthapaka (elasticity) we know that it 
exists in tangible substances of which the constituent 
parts are very closely combined together. It brings 
back the substance-its own substratum-to its original 
position, if that substan
e had changed its position 
otherwise, on some other occasion. We find its effects 
in bow, branch of a tree, horn, tooth, bone, thread, 
cloth and the rest, all of which are products of some 
animate and inanimate objects which are subject to 
contraction and expansion. '16 
The best example of motion produced by impres- 
sion (saf!Jskara) is found in the discharge of an arrow 
and the movement of a wheel etc. In the case of the 
discharge of an arrow the process is as follows: The 
man who is strpng and has got regular practice in the art 
of archery, firmly takes up the bow with his left hand; 
and then taking the arrow with his right hand and 
applying it to the string of the bow, holds the string 
along with the arrow with his fist and desires to 


n PPBha, pp. 266-:&67' 
fa Kandali, p. 268. 
'I' PPBha, p. 2. 6 7. 
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stretch the bow along with the string and the arrow. 
This is fonowed by an effort on his part. Through 
the Atman and the hand contact aided by the effort to 
motion, in the form of drawing, is produced in the 
hand; simultaneously with that motion another motion 
is produced in the' arrow as well as in the string of the 
bow from the hand, string of the bow and arrow 
contact aided by the very effort; and simultaneously 
with this, again, through the hand, string of the bow 
and arrow...contact qualified by the said effort two 
motions are produced in the two ends of the bow 
from the contact of the string of the bow and the ends 
of the bow/IS In this way, the bow being stretched 
a.s far as the ear, there springs up an idea within the 
man who is stringin
 the bow that the string cannot 
be stretched further than this. This idea destroys the 
effort which had been put forth for stretching the bow. 
Then there, again, appears a desire to leave the arrow 
as well as the string. Then follows an effort. Aided 
by this effort through the contact of the Alman and 
the fingers, a motion is produced in the fingers which 
produces disjunction between string of the bow and the 
finger. 76 From this disjunction is produced the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction between arrow, string and 
£inger. This being destroyed, there being no obstacle, 
the saf/Jskara of the type of elasticity, present in the bow, 
brings the bow, which had been turned into a circular 
shape, to its original form. Then aided by this very 
elasticity through the contact of the bow and the string 
a motion is produced in the string as well as the arrow. 
This motion through the instrumentality of its own 
cause, namely, the contact of the bow and the string. 
produces velocity in the string. Aided by the velocity, 
the arrow and the string contact produces impulsion on 
account of the combined movement of the arrow which 


1'1 PPBhi, p. 3° 1 . 
ftJ KandaJr. p. 3 0 3- 
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is impelled and the string 
hich is the impeller. f1 From 
this Impulsion there is the fitst motion in the arrow, 
which aided by impulsion produces velocity in it (e.g. 
arrow). From that velocity through the be1p of that 
impulsion fonow series of motions which continue 
to appear until the arrow is disconnected with the 
string. The disjunction thus caused leads to the stoppage 
of the impulsion. Then there appear series of motions 
due to the velocity present in the arrow, which continue 
until the arrow ralls down to the ground. This fall 
of the arrow is due to the exhaustion of the velocity 
which has coupteracted the operation of weight; so 
that, after the disappearance of the velocity, the weight 
begins to operate and causes the downfall of the arrow. '18 
A question is raised here: Since the moment the 
arrow is disconnected with the string and till it falls 
down to the ground there appears several motions, one 
after the other; but how does a man come to know 
of it? Why is not a single motion assumed to ac- 
complish it?7D 
The answer to this is that the existence of several 
motions is assumed as there are several conjunctions 
since the arroW' is disconnected with the string and till 
it falls down to the ground. During this interval, 
namely, between the impulsion and the falling down of 
the arrow on the ground there is only one saf/Jskti,.a;80 
and it is only when a motion is aided by impulsion or 
by forcible contact, that it produces a sa1fJskara, and 
never by itself alone; for, there is no velocity. During the 
interval, on the other hand, there is neither impulsion, 
nor forcible contact; so that, there is only one saf/Jsktira 
which is produced by the motion of the arrow aided 
by the arrow and the string contact; and it is this 


." KandalI, p. 303. 
f8 PPBha, p. 302; NBha, III. ii. 42. 
'to Kan.da.lI, p. 3 0 3. 
80 PPBha, p. 3 02 . 
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saf!lskara alone which accompanies the arrow till the 
latter falls down; and as the efficiency of the S4f/Jskara 
to produce further effects is diminishing, the consequent 
effects become weaker and weaker. 81 
It is to be noted here that the above view is held 
mainly by the V ai

ikas. The Naiyayikas, on the other 
hand, consider that like the series of motions there are 
also the series of S4f!1skaras. 8J This view is rejected by 
the V ai
e
ikas on the single ground of g4urav4. 88 Al- 
though this view is not found in the Nyayabha
ya 
where only a series of motions is mentioned,84 yet it is 
found in the Nyaya-Vartika. u Accepting the Nyaya- 
view, Dr. B. N. Seal says-"it will be seen that the 
Nyaya view is adequate to explain acceleration, which 
it logically implies."8e 
Similarly, in the case of a pot-makers wheel, we 
know that the first motion is produced in the wheel as a 
whole due to the contact of the stick, and the 
ubse- 
quent motions are produced from the motion which is 
due to either impulsion or forcible contact and also due 
to S4f!Jsktira. Thus, the first motion in the part of the 
wheel which is in contact with the stick proceeds from 
velocity through the contact of the stick with other 
parts of the wheel; the subsequent motions of the 
part which is in contact with a stick are due to S41fJ skara 
and impulsion; while motions of other parts are due 
to s4f!Jskira and S4IfJyukta-SalfJyog4; and when the stick is 
removed, the motion found in the wheel as well as 
in its parts. is due to S4f!Jskara alone. 81 
6. Adr!!a. Lastly, we come to adr/fa which 
is also one of the causes of motion. But what is 


81 KandaU, p. 3 0 3. 
8' VU., v. i. 17. 
88 Ibid. 
U NS, III. ii. 4 2 . 
81 PSAH, p. 137. 
ft! Ibid. 
If KandalI. p. 3°7- 
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.ad rl!a itself? Literally, it means that which is not 
seen. That is, it is an unseen force which is mainly 
due to the deeds performed by a man. These deeds 
mav be due to merit, or demerit, or both. It is even 
identified with dharma and adharma. Ho
ever, such 
motions which cannot be explained through ordinary 
causes mentioned above are attributed to this ad t!!a. 
Hence, we find that the causality of ad fl!a is assumed 
in producing motion in the following cases: 
(a) The motion found in jewels, needle etc. 88 Thus, 
when anything is stolen away and the thief is not 
caught, the man, learned in the art of catching thief, 
performs some rites in a vessel or a pot, made of some 
jewel or metal, :filled with water. The vessel then is 
placed on the ground and some one is asked to 
hold the top of the vessel firmly with his right hand. 
The artist then repeats some mantras, through the 
force of which the vessel held by the third person, 
moves towards the direction in which the stolen property 
is kept. When the vessel reaches the exact place where 
the property is lying, it stops. Now, in this case, the 
motion of the vessel is not due to any effort. It is 
assumed to be either due to the good luck of the real 
master of the property or the misfortune of the thief. 
Here, the vessel is the material cause of the motion, the 
contact of the vessel with the Atman of the thief having 
adrf!a as the non-material cause, and the demerit of the 
thief as the instrumental cause. 89 
Similarly, the case of the motion of the needle 
or any piece of iron towards the magnet is also attri- 
buted to ad r!!a. .Again, the motion found in grass 
while moving towards the grass-magnet (trtJaktinta) is 
also attributed to adrl!a. In these cases, needle and 
grass .are the material causes, the conjunction with the 
Atman of the person possessing adfl!a and is affected 


88 VS., v. i. IS; PPBhi, p. 309; Kandali, p. 3 I I. 
89 VU. and VV., V. i. 15. 
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for good or for bad by that motion of the needle, the 
grass etc. are the non-material causes, and his very 
adrlla is the instrumental cause. tO · 
(b) Earthquake etc., which are neither caused by 
impulsion, nor by forcible striking, are said to be caused 
by ad r Ita. '11 So, it 
s said that if a. motion in earth alone 
be of some particular consequence as in the case of 
earthquake, then it is caused by ad!l!a; so that, the 
earth is the material cause, the conjunction of the 
Atman possessing ad r{ta of a person whose pleasure or 
pain is produced by the earthquake is the non-material 
cause, while adr!!a is the instrumental cause. This is 
true of all the motions found under the earth and 
which are not due to impulsion and forcible contact. 9 2 
(c) Again, the motion of water within the trees is 
also attributed to adr!!a.9$ Thus, when water is poured 
into the basin round a tree and it moves into the tree 
through the roots, the motion is not caused by impul- 
sion, or by forcible contact, or by the sun's rays. Hence, 
it is attributed to adr.f!a alone. Here also, water is the 
material cause, the conjunction of the Alman, possessing 
adrlta of persons who are to get pleasure or pain from 
the growth of the leaves, branches, flowers etc., of the 
tree, is the non-material cause, while adr!!a itself is the 
instrumentai cause. This motion of water causes the 
growth of the tree. o , 
(d) Other cases where ad r .ffa is the cause of motion 
are found in the first upward flaming of fire, the first 
oblique or transversal movement of air, the first motion 
imparted to the parama(Jlls after the Cosmic Rest and the 
first motion imparted to the Manas. 911 


eo VUe and VV., v. i.I J. 
91 VS' J V. ii. 2. 
91 VU, on ibid.; Candrakinta explains aarllaip as ibhyantar- 
ain;astllbhipaJadbbip. 
91 VS, V. ii. 7. 
"VU, V. ii. 7. 
95 VS, V. li. 13. 
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(c) Again, we find that adr/!a is the cause of the 
two well-known motions of the Manas, namely, 
4PaSarpa(1a and upasarpa(la. Conjunctions of what is 
eaten and drunk and conjunctions of othef effects are 
also attributed to this adr/!a.fiO 
The apasarpa(1a and the upasarpa(la are produced by 
the Alman ana the Afanas' contact helped by adr/!a. 
The process is as follows: When the merit and the 
demerit, helping the existence of the body in the living 
state, become exhausted and do not produce any more 
effect due to the experience (bhoga) or to their mutual 
predominance, or to their mutual counteraction, the 
effort proceeding from the living also having ceased to 
exist; the functioning of the vital-airs having also 
sto
ped, the present body falls down as dead. Then, 
agaln, another set of merits and demerits through which 
the particular }rvtilaman is to experience pleasure and pain 
in the next body, comes to function. In other words, 
the particular set of merits and demerits meant for the 
experience of pleasure and pain in another body, being 
checked to function in this body by the set of merits 
and demerits meant for the experience of pleasure and 
pain in this very body, finding the present body dead 
and the set of its merits and demerits exhausted, be- 
comes operative; for, there is nothing to counteract its 
force now. Then, this fresh set of merits and demerits, 
aided by the Alman and the Alanas contact, produces a 
motion called apasarpa(1a which causes the ilisjunction 
between the dead body and the Manas. Here, the 
Alman and the Manas contact is the non-material cause, 
the Manas is the material cause and the fresh set of 
merits and demerits which is now operative is the 
instrumental cause. 
Then, this :AJanas, which has left the dead body 
and has come out, becomes connected with another 
subtler body called alivihikafarira which has been formed 


u VS, V. ii. 17. 
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by the non--operating fresh set of merits and demerits. 
The Manas thus connected with the subtler body 
goes either to heaven or to hell. Mter going there the 
Manas leaves this itivihika body and enters into another 
body which is formed in accordance with the past 
deeds of the person whose Manas is moving. This 
body is meant for the experience of pleasure and pain 
according to the past deeds either in heaven or in hell. 
To conle in contact with this body the AJanas must 
have a motion. Such a motion is known as apasarpatza. 
As to the necessity of having an organism, 
however subtle it may be, it is said that while moving 
from place to place Manas must have an organism; 
for, there can be no motion in the Manas which 
is not in any organism, except during the state 
that immediately follows the Universal Destruction 
(mahapralaya); so that, it is necessary to assume 
the existence of an organism, which remains quite 
close to the dead body. It is produced out of 
parami(lus and dvya!1ukas etc. moved by the adr
!a. 
This body is very subtle and supersensuous. As it 
leads the. Manas to heaven and hell, it is known as 
the ativihikafarira. 9f 
. The motion of the Manas, to enter the fresh body 
produced either in heaven or in hell for the experience 
of pleasure and pain, is known as IIPasarparza. 98 
Similarly, the motion found in the Manas on other 
occasions is also due to adrf!a. Thus, the motion of 
the Manas of the yogins with the help of which the Manas 
goes out of the body to its destination and comes back 
to its own organism and so on, is due to ad ,.,!a alone:,B 
As regards the motion due to adr/!a, it should be 
pointed out that the systems of Nyaya. and Va.i<;e
ika, 
following very closely the common-sense view, have 
Dr Kandall) p. 3I O. 
08 Ibid., p. 3 I I. 
08 PPBhi. p. 309 along with Kandali, p. 31 I. 
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to confine themselves within certain limitations. 
Hence, sometimes, even in such cases, where one can 
easily, with a little insight, lind out some definite 
cause of the motion, as for instance, in earthquake 
etc., these systems pfetend to remain ignorant of the 
reality and attribute the causality to some unseen 
futte

d
. , 
Besides these, there are certain other kinds of 
motions which are attributed to one of these causes. 
Thus, for instance, the cloud in the sky is a collection 
of water-drops moved towards the sky through the rays 
of the sun helped by the contact of air. 1.00 
Now, these causes sometimes operate separately-, 
independent of any other cause and sometimes, they jom 
together to produce one j
int effect. 


100 VS, V. ii. 5-6 along with VD. 



CHAPTER VI 
MATTER AND CAUSALITY 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


NYAYA and Vai

ika systems being realistic in 
nature take the things of the universe as they appear 
to us in reality. In the universe, at every moment, 
we find that certain things are produced, while others 
are destroyed; so that, production and destruction are 
constantly going on. Not only the constituents of the 
universe are affected by the Law of Change but also the 
tu1iverse itself. 
Now, a question is raised: How does this produc- 
tion, or the destruction take place? In other words, 
whether production, or destruction is brought about by 
chance, or through some agency? This is a question 
which every school of thought had to face since the 
very dawn of reasoning in India. This very question 
in a different form is found in the Upani
ads. Thus, 
the C;veta<j.vatara Upani
ad notes several views advanced 
at that time in answer to the question: What is the 
cause of the origin of the universe, its existence and its 
destruction (pralaya)? Those views are summarised in 
the following s:ruti:- 
Kalab svabhtivo ntyatiryad rccha 
bhiilani yonip pNrUla iti cintya; 
S a'llyo..
a e.,af!J na tv4tmabhavt1- 
datmapyanifa!J sukhadupkhaheto/Jl. 
Here, we have got Kala, Svabhiiva, NiYatJ
 Yadrccha, 


1 C;u, I. 2. 
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Bhtitas, Purtf/a, and jivtitman representing the several 
views advanced in explaining the origin of the empirical 
world. These are, undoubtedly, very old views. Even 
coming to the Nyaya-Siittas, 2 we find some more views 
enumerated there. Thus, it is said there that 
ome are of 
opinion that both the universal and the individual 
productions are from abhava-void 8 . This naturally 
refers to the C;iinyavadin school of the Buddhists. 
Again, further it is said that some hold that Ifvara is the 
cause of the univers e 40. This is the same as is in the 
C;veta
atara Upani
ad given above and in the Maha- 
bharatal5 of which a reference is made by Vacaspati 
Mi
ra I in his Tatparyatika6. This view appears to 
have a wider circulation. It finds its place in the 
Mahabodhijataka 1 and also in the Buddhacarita of 
A
vagho
a. 8 In these Buddhist works this view is 
referred to as held by 'others'; so that, we should 
not mistake it for the Buddhist view. Then, again, 
Gautama refers to the view of some who hold that 
positive things are produced 'without any cause (ani- 
mittatape). This nirnimittavada is most likely the sva- 
bhavavtida of the c.;veta
atara referred to above. This 
is also found mentioned in the Su
ruta,10 the Bud- 
dhacarita of A
agho
all and also in the Gommatasara 
of Acarya Nemicandra. 12 Gaqtama mentions some other 
views. Thus, he says that some hold that everything 
of the universe is non-eterna]; for, everything is 
2 IV. i. 14-43. 
a NS., IV. i. 14. 
· NS., IV. i. 19. 
15 Vana-Parva, xxx, 28. 
e p-p. 60 4- 60 " 
., lssaro savvalokassa SfJfe kappeti Jivitaf!l etc.,....:.. Jatak, Vol. V. 
8 IX. 53. 
eNS., IV. i. :u. 
III <;1rirasthana, I. I I. 
11 IX. ,2.. 
U Verse 883. 
15 
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produced and destroyed. That is, nothing exists before 
the production and also after the destruction. Hence, 
everything is non-eternal. 18 Similarly, there is another 
view that everything is eternal; for, the five bhi1tas, 
which constitute the objective world are eternal. 14 ' 
Hence, there is no need of any cause or effect. In 
this way, we find that there have been several views 
about the origin of the world and which can very well 
apply to all cases of individual productions. 
Of these, some do accept some sort of causality, 
while others reject it entirely. Almost all the views which 
reject the principle of causality are very closely related. 
There appears to be a kind of gradation between some of 
these V1ews. Thus, <;ankarananda sayslri that the up- 
holders of the Kilavida think that there is a great gaurava 
in holding parama(lu to be the ultimate cause; hence, Kala 
is accepted to be the required cause. By Kala c;ailkara- 
carya understands the cause of the change of every 
bhiita. 16 Some take it in the sense of IfVara. l1 Again, as 
Kala cannot do anything without the immanent nature 
of a thing; it is replaced by Svabhtivavtida. The latter, 
again, is of no use without the niyati. By niyati c;arikara 
means karman of the type of merit and demerit 
(avi.famaPNt!JaPiPalaklatza'!1 karma). :Qalh
a in his com- 
mentary on the Su
ruta identifies it with merit and 
demerit themselves (pi1rvajanmifjitau dharmidharmau 
n!JatifJ). It is to be noted down here that n!Jati used 
in the sense of adr;r!a is not objected to by the orthodox 
schools; hence, it appears that here it has been used in 
the sense of mere chance in some form or other, 
and therefore, it is objectionable. Yadrccha is used 
in the sense ?f mere coincidence (ikasmikaprapti /1). 
:us NS., IV. i. 2
. 
u. Ibid., IV. i. 2.9. 
11 <;veti.
vataropani
addipiki, I. I. 
18 SartJabhiJt4n4f!1 vipari!l4mahehl;-c;.Bha. on c;.veti. I. I. 
U :Qalhaqa's Comm. on. Su
mta. 
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In later times, these various views have come to repre- 
sent in some form or other the view point of the Carva- 
kas regarding the theory of causality. But it should not 
be forgotten that none of these accepts the Law of Causa- 
lity, as it is understood by the orthodox schools. 
It is clear from the above that the problem 
of Causality is very important in Indian thought. 
Since every school of thought had to face it in its own 
way, it became very controversial. The difference does 
not exist between the orthodox and the heterodox 
schools alone, but even amongst the orthodox schools. 
themselves there is hardly any agreement on this point. 
The following are the points on which the contro- 
versy is based: What is the relation between the cause 
and the effect? Is the effect absolutely identical with 
the cause, or is different from it? Is the effect produced 
out of something which is real and eternal, or is 
created from the void? What is the process of produc- 
tion of the effect? Is it merely the manifestation of that 
which existed before, or is a real and fresh production? 
All these questions are independent1y upheld mainly 
by the four most important schools of thought, namely, 
Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, Sankhya, Vedanta and Buddhist of the 
1Hidhyamika school. The view point of each of these 
schools is represented distinctly by the well-known 
theories of Indian philosophy, namely, A,.ambhavtida, 
Parif1timavtida, Vivartavtida and f(;tinyavtida respectively. 
Of these, the Parif1timavtida represents th
 view point of 
Satikhya; the Vivartavtida stands for the <;atikara- Vedanta; 
the view point of the Buddhist is found under the 
f(;iinyavtida, while the joint-system of Nyaya and Vai
e- 

ika is represented by the Arambhat 1 it/a. These four 
theories although associated with 'the above mentioned 
four schools, yet represent almost all the schools of 
Indian thought in some form or other. It is certain 
that all these theories assume the principle of causa1ity: 
I. Thus, according to the Pari(lamavtida there is. 
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the primordial cause called Mnlti-Prakrti. This consti- 
tute the equilibrium of the three gU(Jas-Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. The peculiar nature of R.a}as makes the 
Prakrti ever-changing. 18 Hence, Prakrti is self-moved 
(svatapparitltimini). Motion in the form of Rajas is in- 
herent in it by nature and does not come to it from 
without. ' 
By paritJama we mean disappearance of one dharma 
followed by the appearance of another dharma in the 
same dharmin. 19 Although, in reality, there is only one 
kind of paritJtima, yet due to the distinction between 
dharma and dharmin there appear to be three kinds 
of paripamas, namely, dbarma, lak,atJa and dvasthii. The 
meaning of pari!1ama given above is the definition of 
dbarma-paripama. The lakJa(Japari{lama is the name 
of the change of lak.,a(1a, meaning, time. That is to 
say, the change, from future to present and thence to 
past, is due to the Jak.!a(1apari(1ama. In this case, the 
change is with reference to the dharma. As for instance, 
all the dharmas of the type of cow, horse, jar, cloth 
etc., are mutations of the dharmin in the form of PI thvi 
etc. This is the example of the dbarmapari(1ama. Again, 
when the chan
e of the very dharma takes place in regard 
to time, that 18, from future to present and thence to 
past, it is called lak!afJapari(Jama. Again, when, with 
reference to the dharmas which have come to exist in 
the present time, say the existing cow, for instance, we 
speak of their states (avasthas), such as, bti!ya, kaumara, 
yaHVana, bardhakya, or old and new states of a jar etc., 
it refers to the avasthtipari(Jtima. In this ,yay, constantly 
the gU(Jas are changing I 0 . 
According to this theory, there is a primordial cause 
which W1folds itself and manifests effects. This school 


18 SK., verse 13, 
19 AVaJthitafJa ar(Jf)'yava piJrvadharll/llIJivflttJII dharmantarotpatli/1 
par/fl41lla/J- YBhi ., III. 13. 
10 TV., on YBhi., III. 1,3, p. 204. 
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of thought believes in the S atkaryavada, according to 
which the entire universe" exists in the Prakrti as its 
aspect, even before th
 causal operation. The true 
relation between the cause and the effect, according to 
this school, is that the effect is a dharma, an aspect of 
the cause, and constitutes a mode (viktira) of it. In 
other words, the various effects known as vik ,.tis are 
the various modifications of the primary Prakrti itself. 
In fact, the relation is that of absolute identity in 
difference (bhedasahi/!/u at)'antdbheda) as opposed to the 
absolute difference in identity (abhedasahi/tltI atyanta- 
bheda) of Nyaya and V ai
e
ika. Hence, the difference 
bet\veen the two effects is that of collocation alone. 
The Prakrti is the Unmanifest, \vhile the effects are the 
manifestations of the same U nmanifest. There is no 
fresh production, in fact, under this head. Everything 
exists in the cause potentiallv. But we should not 
forget that the effects are as much real as the cause itself. 
1. The theory of Vivaria is associated with the 
school of <;ankara Vedanta. As has been said before, 
Vedanta in its empirical aspect is also a realistic 
school, and as such, cannot neglect to give an account 
of the phenomena of the world. That there is a cons- 
tant change going on in the phenomenal world cannot 
be denied. And it is one of the important functions 
of this school also to give some account of the endless 
series of events and effects. No doubt, the theories of 
Parittama or Arambha cannot help the Empirical school 
of Vedanta to explain the nature of the principle of 
causality as applied to the external world. Even allow- 
ing a sort of reality to the external world according to 
<;ankara-Vedanta, it is not of the same type as we have 
with Nyaya-Vai
e
ika, or Sailkhya. There is a vast 
difference between the notion of reality of this empirical 
school and that of all other schools; so that, it is quite 
evident that the nature of the Law of Causality will 
also be of a different type. In Nyaya.-Vai

ika, the 
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cause is a permanent, unchanging entity in the fortl1 of 
paroma(JlIs but not self-sufficient, while the effect is real, 
although it is destructible. According to Saftkhya, the 
cause is the U nmanifest Prakrti, which is permanent 
and etemaI21J, while the effects are merely the manifesta- 
tions of Prakrti, and as such, are as much real as the 
cause itself. According to the empirical school of 
Vedanta, at least, the nature of the effects is entirely 
different. A bout the nature of the cause we shall soon 
see what it is. At present we can only say that it is 
not as it is with the other schools. There is only one 
reality, namely, Brahman, and the entire universe, which 
is merely an imposition upon that unchanging reality, is 
really a false appearance, unreal (anirvacan[ya), and hence, 
illusory. Just as, water is the only permanent entity, 
while waves, bubbles, ripples etc., are merely so many 
appearances having no reality of their own. Similarly, 
the <;ruti says that the only truth is clay, while all the 
modifications are but illusory forms and names imposed 
upon that single truth through speech only. (Vticaram- 
bhafJaf!J viktiro ntimadhryaf!J HI rttiketyeva satya,!, etc.). This 
is known as the theory of vivarta. 
As regards the nature of cause itself, there are 
different views even in the <;ai1kara school. Thus, says 
Appaya DJk
ita, in his Siddhanta le
a 12) that according 
to the followers of the author of the Sank
C'pa-<;ariraka, 
the pure Brahman is the. cause of the world. This is 
clear iron) the meaning of the Vedanta Siitra 28 'Yanma- 
ttyasya yatall which means that the Brahman is that from 
which as a form of cause, the production etc., of the 


t1 I am not quite sure whether Pralerti, although parittimilll 
by its very nature, is self-sufficient in manifesting its effects. Is it 
P5>ssible that Prale.fII would continue to manifest effects, even 
if PII1'IIIIJ":"'the consciousness-be removed? If not, should we 
not say that it is also not self-sufficient like the paramQ(llis of 
Nyaya...Vai
e$ika? 
Ie pp. 17-7 8 . 
h I. i. z. 
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world take place u . Hence, it is said that Akafa 
comes out of Brahmanr. rs , where the pure Brahman is meant 
as the cause (lIpidafla). Again, the followers of the 
VivaraJ).a think that Brahman in the form of IftJara, 
under the influence of Miytl-' is the cause of the universe. 
I-Ience, they say that under the Si1tras Je 'Antastaddharmo- 
padefat,' 'Sarvatrd prasiddhopadeftit' etc., Brahman, as 
lfVarl1, is described. Others again, hold, they say, that 
the world is the pari(1ima of Mt[ya which belongs to 
IfVara, while IftJara himself is the uptidtina-kira(Za (effi- 
cient cause). This is said of the external world. While 
as regards the antapkarapa etc., of the individual beings, 
it is said that the causality belongs to both the 
IfVdrtipitamayti and the fivipittivitfyti. In other words, in 
the case of the antapktrra(la etc., the fiva associated with 
the Avicfyti is the "podoI1a. This view undoubtedly takes 
Mayo as different from Avid)'i. Some, again, hold that 
fiva alone is the u;aaana-krira(lfJ. There is also a view 
that J\;Jiyti alone 1S the cause of the universe. Again, 
the author of the Padarthatattvanir1faya thinks that both 
the Brahman and the }Yliya or the Avi4yti are together 
the cause of the universe; Brahman as the cause through 
the viz'artamanafa, while Avit!yti through the pari(lamami- 
nata. Vacaspati Mi
ra I is of opinion that Brahman is 
the npidana-kira(la influenced by kJayti associated with 
Jiva. Mt!Ja is only the sahakari (auxiliary). Praki- 

ananda is, however, of opinion that M4.'Yti alone is the 
upiidtif1tJ-ktira(la of this phenomenal world 2f . These are 
some of the views about the origin of this phenomenal 
world according to the followers of the EmpIrical school 
of <;ankara- Vedanta. Apart from these differences in the 
view point, it is clear that there is no difference between 


14 Yata/J kara"adasya jagato jt»ll1laJi, tat BrahlJltJ. 
ID Atmalla a!e4fassalJlbhiitap, etc. 
26 BS., 1. i. 20; I. ii. I. 
2' VSM., p. 3 8 . For further details on the subject vide VPS., 
pp. 204-209; 224- 22 5. 
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Brahman and the universe which may be said to be the 
so-called effect, though illusory in nature, of Brahman, 
pure or impute. 
3. Now, coming to the 
unyavada, we find that 
it is associated with the Madhyamika school of the 
Buddhist thought.' It not only denies the external reality 
of the world but also dispenses with the necessity of 
recognising the existence of ideas (vijiifina). All traces of 
phenomenal experience, both objective and subjective, 
are effaced, and what is left behind is the Serene Depth 
of an Infinite Void. It is called c;u'l'ya in the sense 
that it is eternally free from everything with which our 
subjective or objective consciousness is acquainted. 
It is above the world, beyond the world, and even 
permeating the world, though not defiled by it, as its 
abiding background. It is neither positive, nor even 
negative (as the word might seem to apply); nor both 
simultaneously, nor other than both; so that, it is 
undefinable and in a sense has no 'character' <Iakja(la). 
This school of thought explains the whole paraphernalia 
of cosmic experience from the stand-point of this 
jjnya 
with the aid of Avidya. 
4. The A,.ambhavtida is the theory which is advo- 
cated by Nyaya and V ai
e
ika. According to this 
joint-system, which stands for common sense, there is an 
absolute difference between a cause and its effect, al- 
though both are bound together by a mysterious tie of 
relationship; so that, as long as the effect exists, it 
inheres in its cause and even when it does not exist, 
that is, before its production and after its destruction, 
its non-existence in both the cases, technically called, 
pragabhtiva and dhvaf/lfa, also is attributed to the same 
cause. Why is it so, is not known even to the 
Naiyayikas and the V ai
e
ikas themselves. They would, 
natutally, say that it is in the very nature of the cause 
and the effect to be so related. This difficulty is perhaps 
due to their not believing in the Sat/eiryavtida and 
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labouring U11der limitations. 
According to them, the paramti{JNs of the four 
mahaohiitas are eternal. It is out of these paramanlls 
alone, as the material cause, that the indivigual prodticts 
and consequently, the entire universe are produced. 
Hence, these are recognised as the ultimate material 
cause of the external sensible world. 
As the effects are quite fresh and distinct from their 
cause and as they are produced after a particular kind of 
Arambhaka-sa'!1yoga, the view-point IS known as the 
Arambbakavaaa. 
This theory of Origination gives us an opportunity 
to discuss the problem of causality. We have seen 
above that this school of thought believes in the 
existence of eternal parami!lus, which combine together 
and produce effects. It may be asked here: how do 
these paramo!llls combine? This combination is not by 
chance but is due to some efficient cause. During the 
state of pra/aya, or otherwise, these paramo !INS first remain 
without any productive motion. Then, as soon as the 
cumulative adr/ta of the ]ivas matures for fructification, 
- the Will of God, which is eternal, becomes as it 
were creative, and immediately, productive motion is 
produced in the parami(lNS which group them- 
selves round the Manas and form organisms, one for 
each fiva. The initiation of motion in the Manas and 
the paramti.nus is attributed to adr/!a quickened by the 
Divine Will. In this way, all other effects of this world 
and consequently, the world itself are produced. All 
this is due to the Law of Causality. Thus, from the 
very beginning of the universe there is the necessity of 
this Law. It is, in fact, at the very root of the theory 
of Origination. No event can be properly explained 
without the Law of causation. 
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II 
CONSERVATION OF MATTER AND WEIGHT 
It is clear from the above that the whole process 
of the theory of Causality is nothing but a process of 
change. Now, it may be asked here: while undergoing 
change from cause to effect, and vice versa, is any part of 
the changing object lost? It has been made clear above 
that there is one permanent ultimate element in the form 
of parama(JN which never changes, although in certain 
case, their qualities change according to the V ai
e
ikas. 
The products of these paramirzus change; so that, in the 
course of this change, the parama(1Ns, as such, remain 
without undergoing any change. Not only this, but 
even the number of the paramti(Jtls constituting the cause 
also remains the same. In fact, it is due to this, that 
we can say that in this world 'nothing is created and 
nothing is destroyed.' Although the effect is entirely 
different from the cause and is not merely the grouping 
of the constituent parts, yet es sentially, there is neither 
any addition to, nor any deduction from the number of 
paramitllls constituting the effects. Hence, if a certain 
product be reduced to its constituent parama(Jtls, we shall 
find exactly the same number of pdrama(lllJ out of which 
that product had formed. That is to say, the ultimate 
matter, as such, remains the same throughout the entire 
process of change. This is what is known as the Con- 
servatioN of matter. This also explains tbat the Conserva- 
tion of weight is also possible according to Nyaya- V ai
e.. 

ikala. That is to say, the weight of the constituent parts 
is. equal to the weight of the effect produced out of 
those constituent pa.rts. 
.. We find that Uddyota.kara and some others hold that the 
weight of the effect (avayav;II) increases from that of the cause-NV., 
p. 2. ,6. But this seems to be a partj,al view, as has been made 
Clear before. . 
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ITI 
CAUSE DEFINED 
Having thus established the necessity of the Law 
-of Causality, it may be asked: what should we exactly 
understand by the term cause? Cause has been defined 
as that which invariably precedes an effect and is not 
connected with it too remotely. In order to be a cause 
it must precede an effect. But all the antecedents do 
not necessarily represent the cause. For instance, the 
potmaker's ass or bullock that brings the clay out of 
which the potmaker makes the pot, precedes the effect, 
but it is not a cause of the pot, as neIther of these is an 
invariable antecedent of the effect; for, even if the clay 
be brou
ht on a cart it can produce the pot. Hence, 
the attrIbute invariable is essential. Again, all that 
precedes an effect invariably should not necessarily be 
the cause; for instance, the potmaker's father, the colour 
of the stick, the generality known as daru/atva all these 
although precede the effect in the form of a pot invari- 
ably, yet none of these is recognised as a cause of the 
pot. The reason is that all these are too remotely con- 
nected with the effect. The pot can be produced even 
without these. Hence, they are not the cause. 


IV 
ANY A THASIDDHA 
It may be now asked: What is the meaning of 
'connected too remotely'? Under what conditions an 
antecedent is said to be connected too remotely? The in- 
variable antecedents which are not at all necessary for 
the production of the effect but are invariably connected 
with the effect too remotely are known as Itf!yathasiddhas. 
There are several varieties of it. Gaf1ge
a Upadhyaya 
mentions three varieties: 
I. Things that are connected with the cause 
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through inherence are, therefore, antecedents to the 
effect through it; as for instance, the colour of the thread 
and the generality tantutva which being inherent in the 
thread, are invariable antecedents to the effect-cloth, 
but are not causes of the cloth. 
1. Things that are antecedents to a cause and are 
therefore, antecedents to the effect, such as, the father 
of the potmaker, who is an antecedent to the potmaker 
and consequently, to the pot itself; or, as Akafa 
which is an antecedent to a pot, because it is a cause 
of the word gha!a which always precedes the object 
ghata; but these are not the causes; for, even without 
these the pot can be produced. 
3. Lastly, all other concomitants of a. cause that are 
not connected with it through inherence, such as, the 
prtigabhiva of the colour which is not the cause of smell, 
although it is concomitant of several earthly things. 
These are only anyathasiddhas and not the causes. 
Later writers mention five such varieties. Thus, ac- 
cording to Viyvanitha an anyathasiddha 29 is- 
I. That due to which the antecedence of the cause 
takes place. As for instance, it is due to the generality 
called datzjatva that the antecedence of the stick, which 
is the cause of the pot, takes place; hence, datujalva is 
one of the tlf!,yathisiildhas. 
1. That which precedes the effect not indepen- 
dently but through the cause itself. As for instance, 
the colour of the stick. The colour alone does not 
precede the effect, namely, pot, independently, but it 
ooes so only through the stick which is the cause of 
the pot. The stick must have some colour or other. 
3. That which is known to be an antecedent to an 
effect only because it chanced to be an antecedent to 
something else; as for instance, Akafa in relation to a. 
pot; bec
use) the object pot is preceded by the word 
(sound) pot, which is preceded by .Akifa as the material 


10 BhlP., verses 19-.1a. 
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cause of sound; so tha.t, Akaj'a is known to precede the 
object, pot, only because, it precedes the sound pot. 
4. That which is an. antecedent to an effect, only 
because, it is an antecedent to the cause of that effect; as 
for instance, the father of the potmaker, "who is an 
antecedent to the pot, only because, he is an antecedent 
to the cause of the pot, namely, the potmaker. 
s. Lastly, that which is other than that which 
alone is capable of producing the effect. As for ins- 
tance, the ass who brings the clay for making the pot. 
The last variety alone can include all other varieties 
under it; hence, this variety has been recognised as 
the most important of all the other four varieties 
mentioned above. 


V 
LAW OF CAUSALITY AND THE CARV.AKAS 
It has been already said above that the Carvakas do 
not believe in the Law of causality. This is quite' 
evident from the fact that they do not believe in any 
means of right cognition except pratyakfa. And ca.usa- 
lity cannot be proved through pratyakfa; for, even when 
the dharmin, as such, is perceived doubt may remain as to 
its causal character. The Carvaka continues that the 
argument, 'that through the absence of the auxiliary of 
the cognition based on the method of agreement and 
difference the causal relation is established,' is not 
acceptable; for, the very argument is applicable to the 
vyabhicari, that is, to disprove the causality. Not being 
connected too remotely and being an invariable antece- 
dent to the effect are also full of doubts, and as such, 
cannot ascertain the causality. As for inference, it is said 
that the Carvikas have no faith in its validity as a means 
of right cognition. They further add that som
times 
asiddhi is found in the course of proving the causality; 
and the anvayin being unknown cannot remain there; so 
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that, difference (vyatireka) also cannot be ascertained... 
And consequently, there is no possibility for the keva- 
Ja1!Yatirekin. To the Catvikas, who believe in the 
asafkhyili (noll-existence) of an object, not rightly 
cog11ised, there is no difficulty on the ground that the 
object of denial is ubknown. IO 
Vardhamana Upadhyaya says that the cognitions 
exp:ressed in the forms that-'this takes place after this,' 
'in the absence of this,' 'this does not take place,' etc.,. 
show that the theory of causality is proved through the 
direct perception itself u . He, continuing further,. 
says that the fust alternative is not good; as its 
object is imaginary. In other words, if the Carvakas 
do not believe in the theory of causality, how is it 
that they use the words which are meant to :result in the 
genesis of conviction in others (parapratipattiphaJaka- 
vacana)? A Carvaka is sure to comnut contradictions; 
for, the more he attempts to reject causality, the more 
is he put into troubles 82 . 
It may be further urged: if the effect does not 
depend upon anything, that is, if causality be denied,. 
then there is the possibility of the production or 
creation being perpetual. If production were denied,. 
then there woUld be no production even afterwards; 
for, there is no difference between the two states. The 
alternative sva/mat (from itself) is untenable; for, the 
effect before its production is itself non-existent, and 
therefore, incapable of production itself. The relation 
of cause and effect is one of invariableness in priority 
and posteriority. One single object cannot be both an. 
antecedent and a conseq.uent; for, this (sequence) is 
possible only where the
e 1S difference,a. It is impossible 
to think of identity between the cause and the effect;. 


80 KPP.) p. ,,; PWSS., Vol. II. p. 18%. 
11 KPP.) p. 34. 
as Ibid. 
.8 KP.) pp. 4Z.
43' 
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for, the view that one who is desirous of having a cloth 
not only takes cloth but also the threads which existed 
before the production of the cloth along with it, is 
quite contradictory to the usage of the world." 
If unreal (anllpaklQa) be believed to be the cause of 
production, then even before the production; the effect 
should have existed which would have made the 
production perpetual. 811 
It may be, however, urged that the term akasmaT, in 
the expressi@n 'akasmideva bhavati', is not meant merely 
to deny the cause or production, nor does it mean the 
affirmation of the effect being its own cause, or being 
caused by something unreal, but shows that the 
product is by nature associated with a fixed Kii/d, just as, 
it is naturally associated with a fixed Defa. 
The Naiyayikas reject the above view; because, they 
hold that the denial of a limit in time, or of fixedness of 
limit in time, both would be subversive of kadicitkatva 
which does not consist merely in the existence at a 
succeeding moment but in such existence which is 
accompanied by prior-nan-existence. In case the limit in 
time is admitted, this upper or prior limit itself becomes 
the cause. ae 
To this the Carvakas say-let prior-non-existence 
(prigabhava) itself be the limit sought. But the Naiya- 
yikas do not accept this; for, other positive. things 
also exist along with the prior-nan-existence. If they, 
hold the Naiyayikas, do not exist, it would not be 
possible to know the non-existence itse]f. Hence, the 
effect does not possess the prior-non-existence alone as its 
limit, because of there being no difference between this 
and the prakka/anfyatatva. 11 If the prior-non-existence, 


14 KPP., on Ibid., p. 43. 
as KP., p. 43. 
as Ibid., pp. 44-41; Pandit Gopinitha Kavirija's English trans- 
lation-PWSS., Vol. II, pp. i83-84. 
17 Bodhani, p. 9. 
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independent of anything else be the limit, then in that 
case, the effect, as being due to that limit, would exist 
even before. 88 
Again, the Carvakas hold-let there be any number 
of limits, but they are not required here. This non-re- 
quirement explains ili;e meaning of the term svahhtiva. To 
this the Naiyayikas reply: what is the meaning of the ex.. 
pression 'they are not required'? Does it mean that the 
limits are not invariable (ntyata)? Or that though they 
are invariable, yet they are not helpful? That is, the stick 
etc., although invariably precede the pot, yet they are not 
at all helpful in producing it. 89 In the first case, there 
being no determinant (ntyimaka), smoke could have an 
ass also as its limit, just as it has fire as its limit. In the 
second case, what is the use of another helper, because 
the meaning of dependence (apek,a) is nothing but in.. 
variable character and this is of the nature of cause? It 
should be, however, known that the theory of svabhtiva, 
when used in this sense, is accepted by the Naiyayikas. 
Again, the Carvakas hold that this theory of. 
svabbava is like the restriction of the svabhtiva of the 
eternal things, like fabdtIfrayatva for the AkaPl, Alma/va 
fot the A/man etc. It is not proper to say, why should 
not the nature of everythi
g be accidental, just as the 
nature of Aktifa, namely, Akafatva is accidental? To this, 
again, the Naiyayikas reply that the above view is 
untenable; for, the wotd svabhava would lose its signifi.. 
cance, if it were common to all. One thing cannot 
possess several svabhtivas, because, this would then 
lead to contradictions. 
Again, the Carvakas reply that in the same way, in 
the present case also, there would be contradiction by 


It KP., p. 46; c:;ankara Mi
ra, however, explains this saying that 
if the j rior-no.t1-existenc:e alone be the limit, then the effect will 
depen upon 1t alone for its production; so that, the k4didtka/pa 
which is being felt would be subverted-Amoda) Ms. Pol. 6a. 
ae Ibid., Pol. 7 4 . 
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admitting kadacitkatva as the svabhava of a thing which 
is eternal; so that, the solution is the same. To this 
the Naiyayikas rejoin that the solution is not the same; 
for, there would be self-contradiction if the effect were 
accepted to be without any axed or unfixed liq1it. If a 
£Xed limit is assumed, the1'1 really the doctrine of causali- 
ty is accepted.'o In this way, the Naiyayikas reject the 
theory of svabh(lva as advocated by the Ca.rvakas. 
But it is found that this doctrine in a certain sense 
has to be admitted by all thinkers at some stage. 
It is well-known that a product, as for instance, jar, 
inheres in its material cause, namely, clay, according 
to the Naiyayikas. But, it may be asked why does not 
the jar, for instance, inhere in the threads? In plain 
language, why is the effect produced from one kind of 
cause rather than from another? What is the inner 
meaning of uptidtina-niyama which is a fact of general 
experience? The Naiyayika's analysis, acute as it is, 
fails to provide the right solution to this question. 
Another example may be taken by way of illustration. 
In Nyaya-Vais:e
ika, universals (samanya) are declared to 
be eternal and omnipresent. But how is it that they 
are not manifested always and everywhere? Of course, 
there are certain conditions which determine and limit 
this manifestation. A universal, for example, in so 
far as it inheres in a composite, is revealed by the 
peculiar collocation of the parts (akrti) constituting that 
composite. In other words, as Nyaya-siitra expressly 
states, the relation between a particular universal and a. 
particular collocation is one of 1!Jangya-vyaRjakabhtit , a. 
Now, the question arises: what determines this vyangya.. 
vyaRjakabhtiva? To be plain, how is one universal 
manifested through one collocation and not through 
another? Why does not kambugrivtidimatva reveal gotva 
instead of ghatatva? What is the root of the corres.. 


'0 KP., pp. 4 2 -5 I. 
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pondence between ajrJti and an ikrli? The Naiyayikas 
cannot furnish an adequate rational answer to these 
questions. The only answer) if answer it could be 
called, is to fall back upon the nature of the thing about 
which no further question is permissible. So says the 
author of Kandali4r1-that this is the nature of the cause 
jn the forn1 of threads that in the thing produced out of 
these threads only the generality of cloth, namely, pa/alva, 
inheres and no other generality. This is the mahimrJ of 
a lump of clay that in the thing produced out of this, 
gha!atva alone inheres and nothing else, and so on.'
 
The causality may be attributed to nature, or to mahima-, 
or to anything else, but they are all the same. It is 
:really the svabhtiva which is the only solution for explain- 
ing these cases. This makes it clear that what the 
Nyaya- V aige
ika understands by svabhava, while rejecting 
the view, is something like akasmika or chance, which 
cannot be eXplained through the doctrine of causality. 
Thus) after all it can be said that the theory of causa- 
lity must be admitted, in some form or other, to explain 
the phenomena of the world. It may be called by any 
name, say, svabhtiva, fakti, mahima, be/u, or ktira(1a, but 
the fact is there. It may also be pointed out that even 
those who do not accept the theory apparently, as for 
instance, the CrJrvrJkas, have, in some form or other, 
to atcept something in place of cause, although it may 
not be spoken of by the name of cause. 
So, we find that while refuting the doctrine of the 
so-called non-causality, the Nyaya-siitra says-what the 
opponent suggests that the production of positive 
things is from animitta" itself proves that there is a cause 
to produce the positive effects; for, from whatever a 
thirig is produced is called its nimitta (cause); so that, 
the animitta itself becomes the cause of positive, produc- 
.it PWSS., Vol. II. pp. 18 9- 1 9 1 . 
,. Kandali, p. 317. 
'8 Ani'flittato bhavDtpaJtJ/J-NS., IV. i. 22. 
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cion. Hence, it is wrong to hold that a product is 
uncaused. " 
We may add some more reasons to show the neces- 
sity of accepting the doctrin
 of causality. We_ find that 
even when clay, water, the potmaker and the thread 
are present, there is no production of the jar; even 
when soil, water, air, sun and the rest are present, there 
is no germination of the sprout. Hence, we are led to 
assume that there is something the absence of which 
prevents the production of an effect. In order to have ' 
the effects, like a jar, or a sprout, we should believe 
in the presence of a stick, or seed, which is a fact sup- 
ported by experience. If there were no law of causality,. 
why should there be any pravr tti and nit' {Iti in the 
universe? But that these things exist cannot be gainsaid. 
People do take steps to perform certain action which they 
like, and also to abstain from performing certain acti- 
vities which they hate. These steps do show that there 
is the law of causality working in the mind of people; 
for otherwise, there would have been no activitv of 
whatsoever kind. We are fully aware of the dictJm- 
prt!.yojanamanttddifYa na mondo'pi pravartate. The world 
would have been desiteless without causation. It is 
really the cognition of attaining good by doing certain 
things that we perform those activities and knowing that 
such activities will only lead to hatred, we abstain from 
them. Now, had there been no Principle of Causation, 
how could one have faith in all these?45 There would 
have been no law and order of whatsoever kind in the 
world, had there been no causation. 
Further, the V ai
e
ika sutra says-had there been 
no relation of cause and effect, then even from the 
absence of effect, we could have found the absence of 
cause as well. But we find that it is not the case. 48 


44 NS., IV. i. 2.; along with NBha. 
45 VU., I. ii. I. 
4t} VS., 1. ii. 2. along with VD. 
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Therefore, we assume that there is the Doctrine of 
Causality. 


VI 
QIVISIONS OF CAUSE 
Such a cause is of three kinds: Samavayi, AsamatJtlyi 
and Nimitta. 
I. Samavtlyi-kc1ra{1a (material-cause) has been de- 
fined as that wherein the effect is produced through 
the relation of inherence. As for instance, the 
cloth is produced in the threads, that is, out of the 
threads wherein the cloth exists through the relation 
of inherence (st1nlt1vtiya); so that, the threads are the 
material cause of the cloth; or the cloth itself is the 
material cause of the colour of the same cloth; which 
again, inheres in the very cloth after it is produced. 
It may be asked here: Why does the cloth inhere 
in the thread which is the material cause and not in the 
shuttle (turi) etc., which are also apparently equally con- 
11ected with the cloth? The answer is that as there is 
no relation of inherence between the cloth and the 
shuttle, the former does not inhere in the shuttle but 
in the threads. 
This leads us to talk of the nature of the relation 
(sambandha) itself. It has been defined as that which is 
one and is different from those two in which it 
subsists but has got those two objects as its subs.. 
trata. 4T Such a sambandha is of two kinds: saf!Jyoga and 
sdmavifya. The former means 
 sort of contact be- 
tween two positive objects. It is separable. The latter, 
on the other hand, is that relation which exists be- 
tween two ayutasiddha! which stand to each other in 
the relation of the container and the contained. This 
relation is the cause of the notion that such and such a 


U TBhi.;t p. 84. 
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thing inheres in this. 48 The ayutasiddhas are those two 
objects between which the relation is that if one wants 
to exist, it can do so only having the other as its subs- 
tratum; as for example, the pairs, like part and whole, 
attribute and substance, knJt1 and substance, geftus and 
species, quiddity (vifefa) and eternal substance, are all 
ayNtasiddhas. That is, whole, gUt1in, krlyavtin, vyakti, and 
ni!)'adl'avya can exist only ha.ving parts, attributes, kriyti, 
jtiti, and vifefa as their substrata respectively. They can- 
not exist in any other thing 48 . 
This relation consists in the mutual dependence or 
inseparableness of such things of limited extension as 
are distinctly known to be different from each other. 
This samaviiya, according to the V ai
e
ikas, is super- 
sensuous and is known only through inference. Thus, 
just as we find that the notion 'there is curd in this 
big jar' is due to there being some sort of relation 
between curd and the big jar; so, there are notions 
like 'cloth is in these threads,' 'mat is in these reeds,' 
'the attribute and motion are in this substance,' 'satta 
(the summum genus) is in these substances,' 'there is 
drtll!yatva in this substance,' 'there is gU(latva in this gUf1a 
(quality),' 'there is karmatva in this karman,' 'there are 
quiddities in these eternal substances,' and so on, ,\\There 
there exist such relations. Now, this relation is not 
sal!lyoga (a mere separable contact); for, the sambandhins 
(the connected things) are ayfltaszddbas; this relation is 
not possible to be brought about by the motion of any 
of the members thus related; it is not found to disappear 
by the disjunction of the related members; and also 
because it is found to exist only between the container 
and the contained. All these conditions are not found 
in the case of sal/lyoga. It is altogether a different kind 
of relation. 
This is different from dravya and the rest of the 


48 VS., VII. ii. 2; PPBhi., p. 324. 
49 TBhi., pp. 15- 16 . 
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categories; for, like bhava (satta) its nature is altogether 
different. That is, as in the case of the summum genus, 
we find that while bringing about the notions of itself 
in regard to its substitutes-drarya, gU{ttl and karman- 
it differs from its substrates and even from one another. 
So also in the case of inherence, as regards the five 
categories, namely, dra1!Ya, gu{ttl, karman, samanya, and 
vife.fa, the notion that 'it exists here' differentiates it 
from the above mentioned five categories. It is only 
one. Even if it is one, there will be no difficulty in 
the restriction of container and contained due to the 
,!yang,ya-1!yanjaka-faktibheda'°. In other words, although 
there is only one inherence, yet the inherence belonging 
to dra1!.yatva subsists in draV) l a alone, and not in karmafl 
or gU{la. Similarly, the inherence of gu{tatva subsists in 
gutta alone, and not in dravya or karman. This is 
determined by the methods of tlflVt1Ya (agreement) and 
vyatireka (difference). Just as we find that the curd 
subsists in a big jar and not that the big jar subsists in 
the curd although there is no difference as far as the 
sa1!!yoga is concerned. A substance manifests dra1!Yatva 
alone and not karmatva or gU{taftla. These are known 
through Stl1fJvit or appealing to the nature of things 
alone;tsl so that, the cloth is produced in the threads and 
not that the threads are produced in the cloth. 62 
Thus, after all, we find that there exists the rela- 
tion of inherence between two things, because the 
nature of such pairs demands it so. Hence, the relation 
of cause and effect, which is that of inherence, and 
accordingly, is so intimately connected, is only through 
the nature of objects thus connected. It is a peculiar 
bond of affinity and not identity (ttidtit"!.'Ya) which keeps 
the cause and the effect together, although they are 
absolutely different things. Really, it is a mystery which 


at) PPBhi., along with Kandali, pp. 3z6-328; VU., VII. li. z6. 

1 Vide-Sa,!/viJeva hi bhggatJali vfJstipl1gahll nap farafJam. 

a VD., VII. ii. 16. 
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the Naiyayikas alone can solve, or it may be simply 
called their weakness. It is the very nature of Aram.. 
bhavtida that such relation between the cause and the 
effect has to be assumed. Perhaps the Naiyayikas 
could not do anything ot);1erwise. Ii 
2. The non-material cause (asamat'tiyikaratta) is that 
which inheres in the material cause and is capable of 
producing the effect. For instance, the non-material 
cause of a cloth is that which inheres in the material 
cause of the cloth, namely, threads, and is also produc.. 
tive of the cloth. Such a cause is nothing but the 
conjunction existing between the threads themselves. 
It is found that the above definition of the non-material 
cause does not satisfy all the cases; for instance, we 
know that the colour of the cloth is an effect of which 
the cloth itself is the material cause. The non-material 
cause, in that case, should be some such quality which 
inheres in the cloth and is productive of the colour of 
the cloth also. But there is nothing like it. Hence, 
the definition given above is a bit modified, and which 
then comes to mean that the non-material cause should 
be that which inheres either in its own material cause, 
or in the material cause of its own material cause. As 
in the case of the colour of the cloth, we know that 
the non-material cause of it is not found inhering in 
its own t11aterial cause, namely, the cloth, but in the 
material cause of the cloth, namely, threads. That is, 
the colour of the threads is the non-material cause of 
the colour of the cloth GS . 
3. Instrumental Cause (nimittakaratta)-But even 
in the presence of these two causes, no effect is produced. 
Hence, the Naiyayikas believe in the existence of a. 
third kind of cause, named instrumental (nimitta). It is 
that cause which is other than the material and the non.. 
material causes and is a cause in the true sense of the 
term. As for example, a stick is the instrumental cause 


158 TBhi., pp. %0-%%. 
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of the jar. u 
Of these three kinds of causes that which is the 
most efficient one is called the kara(Ja u . 
Of these three kinds of causes, the first two are 
always extraordinary or uncommon (asaabara!la) causes, 
while the third is of two kinds: stidbirana and asidhirana. 
Under the former "head we generally 
clude the follo
- 
ing eight: IfVara,jRina, iccha and krti of IfVara, Dik, Kala, 
adr/ta and prigabhava. The asidhtira!1a-mstrumental 
cause is innumerable u . 


VII 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CAUSES 
I. Calise in general 
(I) All the three varieties of causes are meant for 
positive (bbiva) things alone. As for the non-existing 
things (abhiva), there is only one cause and that is the 
instrumental; for, there can be no relation of inherence 
between the non-existing things; so that, neither the 
material cause, nor the non-material cause can be con- 
nected with non-existences (abbivis)G7. 
(.1) In every case of the production of existing 
things (bhiva) all these three causes operate together. 
Even when anyone of these is absent, there is no 
production. 
(3) The theory of causality has no beginning. It is 
presumed to be valid like the v!Jitikuraf!Yiya. 18 
(4) The validity of an inference is based on a valid 
generalisation, which in its turn, is possible through 
the doctrine of causality alone. It 


I' TBhi., pp. 
O.

 
U Ibid, p. 23. 
II NK., p. 2.26, third edition. 
aT TBhi.,. p. 22. 
II KP., Stavaka I, verse 6. 
ee Kandall, p. 20 7. 
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2. Calise in particlliar 
(I) Samavt[yi-kara(ltl 
Only substance can be the material cause; because, 
effects like substance, quality and motion (karman) are 
produced in a substance' alone through the relation 
of inherence. eo But sometimes a substance also is an 
instrumental cause due to conjunction 61 . As for instance, 
in the case of the production of cloth, the threads are 
the instrumental cause also; for, the conjunction of the 
shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, 
and through that conjunction, the shuttle and the threads 
are also the instnlmental cause of the cloth 62 . 
(2.) Asamavayi-ktira{1d 
(a) Only qualities and motions can be the non- 
material causes 13 . 
(b) Of qualities, again, only the following can 
be the non-material cause: colour, taste, 
smell, non-hot-touch, number, dimension, 
one separateness (ekap rthaktva), smoothness 
and sound". But the vife.Jagurras of the 
Atman, namely, intellect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, hatred, effort, merit and demerit, 
and bhavanti are not the non-material causes 
of anythi ng 6lS. 
(c) The nature of the non-material cause shows 
that it is a sort of limitation (nf'1amaka) for 
the existence of effects. 66 
(d) Every product is destroyed by the destruc- 
tion of the non-material cause. 


eo VS.. and VU., X. ii. I; BhaP., verse 
3. 
61 Sa1/lyogiJva-VS., X. ii. 2. 
62 VU., X. ii. 
. 
68 VS., X. ii. 3-4. 
16 PPBhA., p. tOI. 
tIS NMukti., on verse 
3. 
Ie NK., p. 10 3 (second edition). 
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(3) N;1Ilitta-kartl(ltl 
(a) All the specific qualities of Ifvara are the 
instrumental causes. 61 
(b) It is the only cause of non-existing things 
(abhrilJa). 
(c) It is the only cause separable fronl the 
effect. 
We find that in. certain cases of qualities there is a 
sort of overlapping of the non-material and the instru- 
mental causes; for instance, conjWlction, disjunction, 
hot-touch, weight, Buidity and velocity68. 


VIII 
PLURALITY OF CAUSES DISCUSSED 
Now, it is enquired here: whether one kind of 
effect is produced from one kind of cause or from more. 
The Carvakas, as we have seen before, do not believe 
in the causality. But some others of almost the same 
type come forward and say that, in reality, we do not 
see that one kind of effect is l roduced from one kind 
of cause alone; for, it is foun that one fire which is a 
partk-ular kind of product is produced from different 
causes, namely, grass, ara(1i (a piece of wood of the 
sami tree used for kindling fire by attrition), and also a 
particular kind of jewel (ma(1i). 
This view is rejected by the Naiyayikas who hold 
that it is wrong to think that there are several different 
. causes to produce a single effect. In the example cited 
above, no doubt, there are three causes, but at the same 
time, the effect, namely, fire is not one but three. In 
other words, the fire produced by grass is different from 
the fire produced out of either arof1i or jewel, and so 
on. 68 Again, if fire were produced from different causes, 


8' VS., X. ii. 7. 
81 PPBhi.., p. 102. 
'" KP' t Stavaka I, verse 6; Nyayakaustubha, Pratyak
a, p. 2.6. 
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then the inference of fire from smoke would not have 
been possible. TO 
The subversion of the causal role regarding the 
particular cause is easier than that of the classwise. If 
there be no restriction - of the dass of the cause, then 
there would be no restriction about the class of the 
.effect as well; for, there is the absence of heftl. If it be 
said that the determination of the class of the effect, 
.even if produced from a different class, will be according 
to the svabhilla itself, then it may be asked: Is it the 
..rvahhtiva of the effect that the determination of the 
particular class of effect is made, or is it that of the 
-cause that the different classes of effects are determined, 
although there is only one class of cause? The first 
alternative is untenable'll. If a fixed class of effect be 
not due to a fixed class of cause, and if it be due to 
the very nature of things that a particular class 
of effect is produced from any class of cause, then it 
will have to become an effect of all the classes. In 
other words, if a jar is produced from the cause of the 
cloth, then the jar would belong to the class of cloth; 
or, if the same jar be produced fronl the cause of £ire, 
then the jar would be classed under the class of fire; 
similarly, the jar would have to be included in all the 
possible classes of effects. In the same manner, it will 
have to be assumed that the effect different from the 
jar, if produced from the cause producing the jar, 
would become of the class of the jar; so that, all the 
troubles would arise if it be. assumed that it is in the 
very nature of the effect that of whatever class the cause 
may be, the effect would be the same. Even the second 
alternative is untenable. That is, if, on the other hand, 
it be held that it is in the very nature of the cause itself 
that in spite of all the differences of the causes, the 
effect would always be a fixed one, even then the diffi- 


70 KKH., p. 16. 
'11 Bodhani on KP. t p. 12. 
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culties would be the same. Thus, if the implements 
(stimagri) producing a jar be of the nature of producing 
a cloth, then that stimagri would be productive of the 
class of cloth, and so on U . 
If this be the fact, then it may be asked: Why is 
there one class of product, namely, :fire from so many 
causes, namely, grass, ararzi and' jewel? We cannot 
believe in the existence of a category called fakti 
belonging to the grass, araf/i, and jewel due to 
which alone there may be assumed only one kind 
of effect called fire; for, in that case, we cannot 
infer the existence of a particular cause from the 
knowledge of an effect anywhere. Another difficulty 
in holding the theory of fakti would lead us to 
assume that a particular effect would be produced from 
any kind of cause, only if that cause were to possess 
that class of fakti. 78 It may be said here by the opponent 
that the above mentioned difficulty can be overcome 
by assuming the existence of a fakti favourable to 
produce one kind of effect in causes of different class 
where it is found that even in the absence of the required 
cause an effect of one particular class is produced from a 
different cause and not in any other place. But this 
is not possible, hold the Naiyayikas. It is asked here: 
whether such a fakti is assumed to belong to the nimi/fa 
or to the adfl!a? By the former we understand that 
the presence of which alone denotes the presence of 
another thing; but such a nimitta is not found her.e. 
The grass, the drafli and the jewel, which are found here, 
are not nimitfas; for, in their absence, we do not find 
the absence of the effect. Nor can we depend upon 
the method of agreement (aftlJaya) alone to believe in 
the existence of fakti; for, in that case, an ass, or similar 
other things, may also possess such a fakti and be the 
cause of fire. Hence, the existence of fakti should be 
n KPP., pp. 56-s8; Bodhani, pp. 12-13. 
'18 KPP., pp. 56-58; Bodhani, pp. 12- 1 3. 
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assumed in those which are seen through nimittas 14 . 
Again, the Buddhists urge here that the fakti may 
not explain the point, but there is a subtle kind of jiti 
in the form of kurvadrRpal1 J a which in spite of th
 grosser 
form of difference existing between the grass, the ara(li 
and the jewel, determines that the effect is of one kind 
only. This view, like the previous one, is rejected by 
the Naiyayikas on the ground that the so-called subtle 
jiti may be present even in non-fire and from which 
smoke n1ay be produced. 
It is, again, urged by the opponent that the differ- 
ence and the identity of the class of effect depend upon 
the difference and the identity of the material cause and 
not upon the nimitta and the non-material causes. Grass 
and the rest are the instrumental causes; so that, there 
is no harm if grass and the rest belong to different 
classes; for, it would not affect the product at all. 
To this, again, the Naiyayikas reply that if this' be 
the fact, that is, in spite of the difference of the class of 
the instrumental and the non-material causes, the effect 
becomes of the same class, then the instrumental and the 
non-material causes should not be called causes at all. 
Now, in order to defend the causality of the instru- 
mental and the non-material causes, it is held that the 
causality of these depends upon the agreement (anvaya) 
with the effect. But this also is rejected by the Naiya- 
yikas who hold that their causality is not merely a case 
of agreement (anvaya) with the effect, but only when 
they are present, the effect takes place and not other- 
wise; and thus, the method of difference (vyatireka) also 
comes in. Again, in order to determine the class of 
effect, it does not depend upon the material cause alone, 
but upon the whole stImagri; otherwise, there would be 
no difference between substance, Quality and motion 
having the same material cause. We cannot hold that 
this rule applies to the substances which are products 


"'KP., pp. 58-59; Bodhani, p. 13. 
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and not to paramti(JNs; for, we find that curd is produced 
from paramti(ltls of milk and not by milk itself. It is 
verified by the common-sense belief also that milk is 
now destroyed and curd is now produced T5 . 
Now, in the absence of the theory of fakti, we find 
that the rule, 'that "with reference to a particular class of 
effect there should be the cause in the form of svabhtiva 
belonging to a particular class,' is also frustrated. 
Hence, the fact that there should be one particular 
individual cause for each effect is to be accepted as 
final; so that, the fire produced from the grass through 
the help of fanning (phutktira) is different from the fire 
which is kindled from the rubbing of the ara(li and the 
fire which is produced out of the reflection of the sun 
falling upon a particular kind of jewel 16 . 
Regarding the view-let there be only one particular 
cause or a class of particular cause for an effect and 
there should be no diversity in the cause, it is said that 
the vaicitrya of the cause is inferred from the vaicitrya 
of the effect, which we cannot avoid; but the vaicitrya 
does not form any part of the cause; so that, in order 
to explain the vaicitrya of the effect, we have to assume 
the vaicitrya of the kara(la-stimagrj11. 
On these grounds, we find that the Naiyayikas do 
not favour the t>lurality of causes. They believe that 
every effect has Its own particular kind of cause; and if 
there is any vaicitr:ya in the effect, it is due to the vaicitrYd 
of the karapa-stimagri. 


IX 

AKTI AND CAUSE 
We know that the Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara. 
school hold fabi to be a diff
rent category altogether.. 


n KPP., pp. ,8-61; Bodhani, p. 14. 
ft KP., pp. 61-7 2 . 
ff KP., pp. 83- 88 . 
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ak.ti being supersensuous, its existence is proved 
through inference. The form of infe.tence is this: fue 
possesses fakti (a particu1a.t kind of capacity) favour- 
able to the production of burning. This caRacity is 
not found to be operating when any obstacle, as for 
instance, the candrakiinta-ma(1i, comes in its way and 
when the ma(1i is removed or any other stronger 
counteracting force, say the silryaktinta-ma(1i, is brought 
in, the capacity, again, begins to work. This shows 
that there is a particular kind of thing which being 
destroyed, there is no burning, and when it is free 
from obstacles and is not destroyed, there is the 
burning. This particular kind of thing or capacity 
is called (:akti. It is different from all other categories. 
But the Naiyayikas do not admit it as a different 
category. The above mentioned instance is explained 
by them through the help of prattbandhakibhiva, meaning, 
the absence of the obstacles. Hence, the assumption of 
fakti would only lead to a great gaurava, which is not 
desirable. 
But a close observation shows that what the 
Mimaqlsakas call fakti is really included in the concep- 
tion of cause according to the Naiyayikas. Hence, in 
fact, the notion of fakti is accepted by the Naiyayikas 
also in some form or other. What they deny, it seems, 
is its being given a separate place. 18 Thus, they say that 
the non-existence of the obstacles being a common 
cause of all the effects, there is no need of assuming the 
existence of fakti as an independent category; and 
moreover, fakti itself is nothing but the cause itself. 19 


f8KP., Vol. I, pp. 144-15'. 
'F9 TD., on TS., p. 6, along with NnakaQ.thi, p. 188. 
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X 
SATKARYAVADA REFUTED 
We have seen above that Satikhya, upholding the 
Satletiryavtida, holds that an effect is present In the cause 
potentially even before the causal operation. The neces- 
sity of the causal operation is only to manifest that which 
already existed in the cause. Essentially, there is no 
difference between a cause and an effect. They are, in 
a way, identical. Hence, the relation between them is 
called bhedasahi!ftfl atyantaiJheda, that is, absolute identity 
having the possibility of separation. 
This view is not accepted by Nyaya and V ais:e
ika. 
They are of opinion that if the effect really exists in the 
cause in the form in which it is found in the external 
wo:dd, then there is no need of the causal operation; for, 
they say, what is there then left at the manifestation or 
production of which the causal operation ceases? More- 
over, it is against our experience to assume the existence 
of a pot in the form in which it is present in the cause. 
What we actually see in the clay, before the production 
of the pot, is not a pot but merely a lump of clay, which, 
after the causal operation, manifests itself as a pot. In 
whatever form, say in the form of a particular kind of 
fakti, or a particular kind of manifestation, or a parti- 
cular kind of collocation of the parts of the object, and 
so on, the effect be assumed to exist in the cause, we 
cannot have a real satktiryavada. That is, we cannot 
find the pre-existence of the effect, as found after the 
causal operation, in the cause. The effect and the 
cause cannot be identical in the true sense of the term. 
As the Naiyayikas take their stand upon the actual 
experience of the common people, they cannot under- 
stand the theory of satkirya'°. 
Besides these, there are several other reasons 
80 NM., pp. 49 2 -49 6 . 
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to support the asatkaryavtlda of the Naiyayikas. Thus, 
the arihakr!Jtlbheda, meaning, ,the difference in the use 
of the cause and the effect, establishes the asatkaryaviida. 
They hold that both the clay and the pot do not serve 
the self-same purpose, wf;\ich shows that there" is a real 
difference between them. Similarly, the notion of the 
cause is different from that of the effect. The vyapa- 
defa (naming) -also supports the Nyaya view-point. 
Never the term 'effect' is used for the term 'cause', 
and also, vice versa. Their functions, which are pre- 
determined (arthakr!Jtlvyavasthtl), also help the theory 
of asatktIrya. 
It will not be out of place to point out that 
although the Naiyayika's view-point is quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the school and the tradition associated 
with it, and as such, it may be taken to be quite correct, 
yet we must know that the view-point of Nyaya- V ai
e- 

ika as regards this point is quite different from that 
of the Sankhya. The satktIryat1tlda has been quite mis- 
understood and wrongly interpreted for the sake of 
criticism. But as already made clear elsewhere, we 
should not be carried away by the remarks made by 
Nyaya and V ai
e
ika on this point. We should not 
forget that both the view-points are quite correct with- 
in their own ]imitations. 


17 



CHAPTER vn 
MATTER AND CREATlON1 
I 
INTRODUCTION 
WE have seen above that matter and consequently, 
the external world itself are very intimately connected 
with motion and the doctrine of change, which, of 
course, does not operate by chance. It has to be ex- 
plained in terms of cause and effect. Every change that 
takes place in the universe has got a cause behind it, 
which shows that the doctrine of change operates in 
perfect harmony with the law of causality. Although 
It is a fact that Nyaya- V ai
e
ika does not believe in the 
doctrine of momentary change (kla(1abbangavafla) like the 
Buddhists, yet it is also a matter of everyday experience 
that the joint system cannot deny the influence of the 
law of change in the universe. Except the eternal 
forms of matter, all the material products of the universe 
undergo gradual change. There are the four kinds 
of ultimate particles of matter, namely, the parama(Jus 
of earth, water, air and tfjas, which are put into motion 
through the instrumentality of the Divine Will and 
the cumulative ad'lla of the fivas and which result 
in various changes in the forms of dvya(1Nkas, trya(1ukas 
etc. Again, these products do not remain in the same 
form for more than a few moments, after which, they 


1 The term '""afioll,' as a synonym for Srlon, cannot be correctly 
used in any of the orthodox systems. But as there is no other 
suitable word in the language and as its use is so very common 
in this very sense, the use of the term has been retained here 
also. 
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may either go o.n producing new forms in addition to 
the already 'existing constituents of the universe, or be 
destroyed and reduced back to the ultimate forms again. 
Thus, the law of change hdps both the creation and the 
destruction of the mate:ti
 products of the universe. 
Beside the everyday production and destruction of the 
material products of the universe, there are the universal 
creation and the universal dissolution also. In other 
words, there comes a time when every product is des- 
troyed and reduced back to its ultimate cause, the 
paramafJus. This period of time is known as the period 
of Cosmic Rest. After this period is over, again, out 
of those very paramafJus, a fresh creation takes place. 
This process has got neither any beginning nor any 
end. It continues ad infinitum. 
But there are some (e.g., the Mimaqlsakas) who 
do not believe in this process. They think that there 
can be no universal destruction and consequently, there 
is no possibility of any fresh creation after it. Tbe 
following will make the position of both the schools 
clear. 


II 
OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE REALITY OF 
COSMIC REST (PRALAYA) AND THEIR 
REFUTATION 
I. The Mimatpsakas urge that every set of day 
and night is found, necessarily, to be preceded by 
another set of day and night, and that there is nothing 
to deny the continuity of such a tradition either in the 
past or in the future. This shows that there exists a 
sort of causality between the infinite sets of days and 
nights. Hence, it is presumed that there would not be 
any occasion for the cessation of the univ
rsal activities, 
and consequently, there is no pralaya at all. 
To thIs it is said, in reply, that the above argument 
is entirely wrong, as it is based on a false assumption. 
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There does not exist any causal relation between the 
various sets of days and nights; so that, it is not at all 
necessary that one set of day and night should precede 
another. It does so, however, because of the fact that 
there exists the universe (bhava). In other words, day 
and night are not causally related, but it appears to be 
so, due to the nature of the universe itself. 
2.. Again, it is urged by the Mimarpsakas that the 
existence of a being is full of activities (karman) and ac- 
cordingly, there is no time in one's life when he can be 
said to be free from any action. This necessitates that, as 
every action is bound to bear its fruit, there would not be 
any time in future which would renlain without bearing 
any fruit; so that, when one set of past actions is ex- 
perienced and consequently, becomes exhausted, then an- 
other set of actions comes in for fruition, and so on. 
Hence, it is impossible to think of the cessation of actions 
and their fructification ever even in the case of a single 
individual. This is true of every individual. . Such 
being the case, there cannot be a simultaneous cessation 
of the functioning of all the modes (vrttis) of adr
'1as 
leading to pralaya. 
Against this, it may be pointed out that the above 
view is, again, based on a false assumption, and hence, 
it is untenable. It is a common experience of every 
<lay that during the dreamless sleep (SU!1t}ti) the func- 
tion of all the modes do actually cease s1multaneously. 
Similar is the case with the general dissolution. Hence, 
there is nothing to prevent the state of Cosmic Rest. 
3. The next argument adduced against the reality 
of pra/aya is that during the dissolution period there 
being no existence of any Brihm
a, K
attriya, V ai
a 
and 
iidra, how would the caste distinction be deter- 
mined when the universe would, again, come to exist? 
That the caste distinction is a fact cannot be denied. 
Not would it be reasonable to believe in the produc- 
tion of a Bra.hm
a from. non-Brihm
a, and so on. 
Hence, in order to maintain the link undisturbed, it is 
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necessary to deny the existence of pralaya. 
Against this argument of the Mimarpsakas, the 
Naiyayikas point out that the tradition 9f caste system 
would be maintained as it is done in other cases. In 
other words, although it is, a fact that apparently a 
scorpion is produced frOin a scorpion, for instance, 
yet lt was first produced from cow-dung. Again, like- 
wise, a ta(l@u/fyaka (a particular kind of grass) is, at 
present, produced out of another tatt(iulD'aka, yet it was 
nrst produced from the seed of it. Similarly, in other 
cases also, namely, milk, curd, ghee, oil, etc., the first 
product was not from that out of which they are general- 
ly produced. So is the case with human beings, lower 
creatures, BrahmaQ.as, K
atttiyas etc. That is, although 
these are at present found to be produced from their 
own homogeneous class, yet, in the very beginning of 
the creation after the Cosmic Rest was over, they were 
all produced out of the ultimate forms of matter 
unGer the influence of their respective adr!tas accruing 
from the deeds of the past ages. 
4. Again, it is held that if there were a pralaya, 
then all the previous usages and traditions of the em- 
pirical world would have been lost and that there would 
have remained no one to start such traditions again, 
after the Cosmic Rest. 
To this it is said, in reply, that in order to give a 
start to the old usages and traditions, IfVara Himself 
appears at the end of pralaya and through His Maya 
performs all the necessary activities required to maintain 
the old cOnhecting link a . 
In this way, the Naiyayikas refute all the possible 
objections of the Mimarp.sakas against the real existence 
of pralaya. Beside these, there are several direct proofs 
to show that as there is a gradual deterioration in every 
phase cf human life, it is inferred that some day or 
other, the gradual degeneration would certainly end in 
· VicU BS., I. ill. 30 along with C;;Bha. on the same. 
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the absolute cessation of the modes (vrtlis) of adr/tas of 
the beings of the universe leading to praJaya. That there 
is such an obvious decay in the universe is clear from 
the following : 
I. First of all, there used to be mental creations 
(minasi s ,./Ii); then, from the fusion of the male and 
the female for the purpose of producing a son as a 
part of religious duties; and later on, simply to satisfy 
one's sexual desires although on right lines. But now, 
no consideration of any kind exists even in such 
productions. 
2.. First of all, sa1!1skira used to be performed in 
earu and the rest; then in the fields etc.; then in the 
\vomb of the mother; and now, after the birth of the 
child, and that too, only based on worldly usage. 
;. Regarding the Veda, we know that first of all, 
people used to study the thousand {ikhis of it; later on, 
separately; then one out of the six atigas; and now, any- 
one of the fikhis alone; and that also partly. 
4. Coming to the means of livelihood (v (tli), we 
find that BrahmaQ.as used to live upon [ta, meaning, 
the act of picking up grains; then upon food brought 
to them without asking for it; then upon food begged 
for; then upon the act of ploughing the field; then 
upon trade; then upon some art; then upon the protec- 
tion of cow and the rest; but now, they depend upon 
service (seva). 
S · Again, first of all, Brahm
as used to receive 
guests with great difficulties; later on, they themselves 
became guests of K
attriyas; then those of V ai
yas; and 
now, they eat food supplied by <;;iidras. It is further 
found that at present some people have begun to eat 
food from the hands of sweepers and other members 
of the depressed class (anrya.ias). 
6. Again, first of all, they used to eat the remainder 
(fe.fa) of the rites and sacrifices (ytfiiia); then that which 
used to remain after feedin
 the guests; then that which 
used to remain after feeding the servants; and now.) 
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they live upon that which is got out of pure selfish motive. 
7. Again, the Dharma is said to have possessed 
four feet or limbs, namely, tapas, jf/ana, yajf/a, and 
dana in the beginning oJ the creation, but gradually, 
the first three feet disappear
d; and now; only one, 
that is, dana, remains. But that one also is ever tremb- 
ling on account of the various diseases, which it possesses, 
in the form of gambling etc., loss of faith, and so on. 
In this way, in every phase of life there is a distinct 
gradual decay, which shows that, some day or other, 
there is bound to be some sort of stoppage of the 
worldly activities for a certain period. And it is, 
therefore, that the Lord Himself has said-I shall mani- 
fest Myself when virtue (dharma) is entirely weakened 
and vice (adharma) prevails upon in every yuga l . 
Besides, there are <;rutis, like 'dhata yathapiirvamaka/- 
payat' etc., to support the existence of pralaya, which 
leaves no doubt about the existence of it. Such a pralaya 
is of two kinds-khaflt/apralaya and mahapralaya, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas. The former is also called avantara- 
pralaya. In the former type of pralqya
 all the produced 
substances alone are destroyed, while In the latter, all the 
positive products (bhavakt1rya) are destroyed'. It is 
believed that after mahapralaya there is no creation!!. 


III 
PROCESS OF PRALA Y A 
It is held that at the end of every hundred years, 
according to the measure of Brahma 6 , there comes the 
8 KPP., pp. 314-3 2 9. 
Also ViiJe- Yad4 'yaJa hi JharmaS.Ja glanirbhavafi bharata, 
Abhylltth4namaJharmava taJatmanaf/l sriam'Yaham-BG., IV. 7. 
, TD., p. 10. . . 
II Padarthamalaof]ayarama,quotedbyNK., p. 528, 2nd edi
on. 
6 One day of Brahmi is equal to one year of human beings. 
The table of the measure of time followed here is given below: 
2 k,aQaS=I lava; 
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time for the relief of the then existing Brahma. At that 
time, there arises a desir, in the mind of MahefVara, the 
Lord of the entire universe, to destroy the entire 
production of all the living beings who are tired of 
births and deaths for the purpose of rest at night. 
Just after the desire to do so, the modes Cvrtti) of 
the ad/!Ias of all the living beings, which are the 
causes of the production and the existence of organ- 
isms, sense-organs and all other mahibhntas, are stopped 
and motions are j>roduced from the conjunctions be- 
1011ging to the Almans a11d the paramatttls helped by 
the Divine Will. These motions are followed by the dis- 
junctions produced between the ultimate particles out of 
which organisms and sense-organs etc. are produced, 
leading to the destruction of the conjunctions existing 
between them. Thus, every product, including the 
four mahabhlltas, is destroyed and reduced to its res- 
pective ultimate particles. This is the universal state 
of rest known as pralaya. 
During this state of destruction, the ultimate 
particles of matter remain disco1l11ected and are not 
capable of producing any effect. Not only the para- 
matiNS but all other eternal substances, including the 
Almans together with merit and demerit, remain during 
the pralaya. Udayana adds that qualities, like colour 
and the .rest, which are produced out of the chemical 
action, also exist then in the form of the limitations 


2 lavas = I nime
a; 
18 nim
s==I kl
thi; 
30 kI,thas=l kala; 
30 kalls= I muhi1rta; 
30 muhi\rtas=I ahoritra; 
15 ahoritras= I pak,a; 
2 pakfas==1 mAs a; 

 misaS=I ;tu; 
3 {tUS== I ayanaj 
2 ayanas=:x yeu; 
1 yeat=1 ahotitra of gods.-Kandali and KV. 
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(uptIdhis) of Kala,. and motions produced by the velocity 
caused by the destruction of the mahiibhiitas also exist 
during this dissolution period. The 
xi5tence of these 
during this period is necessary to mark the time-limit 
of it and to make the subsequent production of the 
constituents of the world possible'. Besides, .the prior- 
non-existence (prigabhava) also remains during this 
periods. This state of universal rest continues for one 
hoodred years, according to the measure of Brahmi 9 . 
This is the description of the Kha(Jr)apralaya 10 . 


IV 
CAUSE AND AIM OF CREATION 
Mter pralaya, naturally, creation (St/.ti) takes place. 
But before a description of it is given" it may be asked: 
why should there be any creation at all, and if there be 
any, what is the cause of it? 
In answer to this, it is needless to say that all the 
orthodox schools of Indian thought believe in the 
beginninglessness of creation. That is, every creation 
is fiecessarily preceded by another. Thus, when a being 
takes birth, he cannot remain without any action even 
for a single moment ll . Produced beings are always 
thinking, desiring and doing deeds. All these thoughts, 
desires and deeds must result in some effect. There is 
no thought, desire and deed which do not bear their 
!equisite fruit. The fructification of desires and 
deeds is possible in a day's time, or in a yeat's time, 
or in one life, or in several lives. Without the experi- 
ence of the fruits of these there is no freedom. These, 
when performed, remain in the form. of 'something' 
., KV., pp. 9%-93. 
8 Setu) p. 
86. 
· KV., p. 93. 
10 NK., p. 5%8, Ft. N. (Second edition). 
11 BG., III. ,. 
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unseen till the time of their fructification; and during 
this period, this 'something' is known as ad'l/a. With- 
out the experience of the fmits of these desires and 
deeds, there is no escape. The very aim of human life and 
the end of all the Darfonos would remain unrealised and 
would be frustrated without the experience of the results 
of these. Therefore, until the whole of the treasure of 
the fruits of the past desires and deeds is not exhausted, 
there will be senes of productions, both individual and 
universal. Hence, the only aim of creation is to have 
the experience (bhoga) of the past thoughts, desires and 
deeds; and through it, the final realisation of the highest 
aim of human life is achieved. This is the secret of the 
lAw of Karman. , 
As regards the next point-what is the cause of it? 
the answer is almost the same. That is, the cause of 
creation is reallr the activities of the past lives. But 
this is only the 111strumental cause. As for the material 
cause, we know that after the previous production of the 
world, the objects of the worfd are completely destroyed 
in course of time, and are reduced to the four kinds of 
paramtiflus. Then with the help of the Divine Will 
quickened by the ad 'I/as a kind of productive motion 
is produced in those parafl1t1!1us, WhlCh gradually, pro- 
duce all the objects of the world, and subsequently, 
the universe itself. 


V 
AD13-
TI AND CREATION 
We have been referring to adrl!a all along, but 
what is it, and how is it connected with the theory of 
creation are the questions before us. The very word 
ad,l!a signifies that it is somethin
 which is not seen. 
But then., how is it assumed to ex1st at all? In answer 
to this, it is said that there are the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, like and dislike, and so on, in tbe world 
whic1i cannot be denied. Now, it may be asked: to 
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what are all these due? They cannot be attributed to 
any external thing; for, if it were so, then the same 
external thing, which gives pleasure to a man at one 
particular time, should not cause pain to the same man 
at any other time; and also, the same external thing 
should give pleasure to all others equally. But such is 
not the fact. Hence, the cause of these should be 
searched within and not without. The Atman, which 
is the seat of these feelings, is also the material cause 
of these, but not the instrumental one; for, if it were 
the requisite cause, then the Atman being eternal, 
the effect ought to have been ever present, wliich is not 
the fact. Again, if Atman were the only cause to 
produce these feelings of pleasure and pain, then it may 
be enquired: why should it ever like to produce pain? 
Why should not there be pleasure always? There is 
nothing in the very nature of the Atman to determine 
this. Hence, the presence of a determining factor to 
help the Atman is very necessary. It is also neither 
possible nor proper to assume P aramatman to be the 
determinin
 factor of these feelings; for, it would lead 
us to admIt that Paramatman is partial, which, again, 
is not correct. Hence, in the absence of any such 
known factor, the orthodox schools believe in the exis- 
tence of an unseen force, which the Naiyayikas call 
dharmadharma (merit and demerit) and the V ai
e
ikas 
"d{.,!a 1 'J.. It is this unseen force which, like an auxiliary, 
helps the adequate fructification of the deeds of the 
past. 
It would not be out of place here to point out that 
the experiences of pleasure and pain cannot take place 
in the A/man unless it becomes limited within a gross 
organism (bhogayatana). Again, all sorts of experiences 
cannot be experienced in all sorts of organisms. In 
other words, the form of organisms also has to be deter- 
mined according to the nature of the experiences to be 


11 NK., p. 8 (Second edition). 
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gone through 18. All these are done under the influence 
of oar/fa alone. This is not only true of living organ- 
isms, but also of everything else; for, all the inorganic 
constituents of the universe have been created simply 
to meet with the demands of the organic creation. 
Hence, it may be said that every constituent of the 
universe, whether organic or inorganic, has to remain 
and function under the direct or the inditect influence 
of oaf/ta. There are, however, the Carvakas, the Indian 
Materialists, who do not subscribe to the above men- 
tioned view. They do not believe in the lOJ) oj 
Karmon. They consider that everything, whether 
organic or inorganic, is produced out of the peculiar 
collocations of the particles of matter through chance Ur . 
Now, coming to the details of the creation of 
human organisms, it may be pointed out that the process 
is almost the same as it is in the case of inorganic 
matter. Creation cannot take place out of one; so that
 
there must be two particles to produce a thing. Again
 
those two particles should not be of the same substance. 
Hence, the fusion of semen and blood is necessary to 
produce a human organism. W
hen such a fusion takes 
place in the uterus under the influence of adr/ta of the 
parents to experience pleasure and pain through an 
Issue and that of the would-be issue)to have the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain through those parents, 
then that fusIon becomes the seed of a human organism 
in the uterus. That there exists such an influence is 
clear from the fact that every union of a male and a 
female does not produce such a seed u . This seed also 
is, after all, produced out of the ultimate particles of 
matter moved through the adf/la itself. Now, when 
such a seed is sown, then it, along with the food and 
drink taken by the mother of the would-be child, 


18 NS.. In. u. 60 and NBhL on the same. 
11& NBhI.. III. ii. 6 I. 
lIS NS. and NBha., III. li. 6S. 
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undergoes chemical changes. The chemical process 
present in the uterus turn, such food and drink into a . 
Bne, subde and liquid substance which helps the gradual 
growth of the seed till it develops into such aggregates 
as cell, mass, foetus, foetus embryo, arterie9-, head, feet, 
etc. and subsequendy, the organism along with the 
sense-organs. All these developments take place in 
the womb itself through the instrumentality of the 
adrlfa of the parents and the child in the womble. 
It has been said that the production, both the 
individual and the universal, is meant for the experience 
of pleasure and pain. Now, a question may be raised 
here: how does a particular Alman come in contact with 
a particular organism in order to have its adequate and 
predetermined experience (bhoga)? 
The only answer that can be given from the Nyaya- 
Vai
e
ika point of view is that it is, again, the airlfa, 
accruing from the past deeds, which determines all 
these things. In other words, it is the very operation 
of the Law of Karman that the contact of these two 
particular things are brought about. Every production 
of an or
anism is really with reference to the bhoga 
of a particular Alman. Hence, if that Atman be not 
connected with that organism, the production of that 
organism would be useless, which is impossible 
under the Law of Karman and the Nature oj Uni- 
formity. Such particular contacts can only explain the 
diversity of bhoga also which is a fact not admttting any 
denial. 
Moreover, because the organism is produced by 
adr/fa and its contact with a particular Atman is also due 
to ad l Ifa, it is held that when the realisation of Atman 
takes place and the particular ad,/fa connected with the 
particular Atman limited by a particular organism becomes 
exhausted, the organism also falls down as dead. Had 
it been due to the bhiitas alone, then as the bhiitas are 


16 NS. a1ld NBhi., III. ii. 62-64. 
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always present, there would have been no possibility for 
the absence of an organism, and consequently, there 
would have been no moksa1'l. The same reason which 
explains the possibility 
f the contact of a particular 
organism with a particular Alman for bhoga, also, ex- 
plains the contact of a particular Manas with a parti- 
cular body and a particular Alman. This is all that 
can be said about the individual production. 


VI 
PROCESS OF CREATION 
Coming to the universal creation, it is held that 
after the expiry of the hundred years of Cosmic 
Rest, the accumulative adrflas of the livas come to 
operate through the Divine Will for the creation of 
beings and objects suited to their needs for the 
purpose of reaping the fruits of their past deeds. 
Through the help of these adfllas conjunctions are 
produced between the Almans and paramitJNs. These 
conjWlctions produce motion in the ultimate particles 
of air which then join together so as to form drya(lHka, 
trasarC(lII, and consequently, the final (mahin) air which 
remains vibrating in the sky. It possesses continuous 
and strong vibration; because, (I) it is the first product, 
(2.) there is intense velocity in it,18 and (3) no other 
substance, which would have put obstacles in its way, has 
been, as yet, produced 19 . After this, in the very mahin- 
V4yN, which is of the sort of a substratum due to its being 
an obstacle of weight on account of the possession of 
velocity and touch 10, a big reservoir of water, from the 
watery param4(JIIJ through the usual" process, is produced 
1f NS. and NBhi., III. ii. 
67' 
18Vyom., p. 3 00 . 
21 KV., p. 94. 
10 KV., p. 94. 
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which remains flowing due to the velocity of air. l ! 
Mter this, in the same manner, f.rom the parama(JNs 
of earth is produced the bigl2 eartb which exists in a 
solid form. After the production of earth, in that very 
reservoir of water, a big heap of fire (tejas) ifi produced 
from the paramt1!lNS of tgas, which not being overpower- 
ed by anything else remains luminous. In this way, the 
four mahtibhiitas are produced one after the other. This 
being done, through the Divine Will (sankalpa), a big 
cosmic egg is produced out of the parama(ltls of fire 
assisted by the ultimate particles of earth. In that big 
egg Brahmii, the grand-father of the entire universe and 
having four lotus like faces is produced together with all 
the worlds, and is engaged by the Divine Will in the pro- 
duction of living beings. Being endowed with intellect, 
dispassion, and other extraordinary powers, Brahma, 
knowing the time of fructification of the past deeds of 
beings, begins to create first, his mental productions 
(ayonijas), such as, Prajapatis, Manus, several groups of 
dovas, {.,is and pit{s'l8; and next, out of his mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet are produced the four castes-Brtihma!1a, 
KJattrtya, V moa, and 
udra respectively, and also other 
living beings of all_grades high and low. Having 
produced these, Brahma connects them with adequate 
degree of dharma, jiiina, vairagya and aifVarya according 
to their past deeds. He also adds to them the proper 
degree of adharma, ajDana, avairiigya, and anaifVarya, and 
the result of these, namely, pleasure, pain, and the rest 26 . 
It is thus how the production of this objective world 
takes place. 


11 KV., p. 94. 
.. It is called 'big,' because, it is the first earthly product and 
there has been no digging of it in any way-Setu, p. 288. 
88 By 'Ga!1 IJS ' Udayana also means 'KiiIIJIIJa(l{ias'-KV., p. 96. 
U PPBhi., pp. 48-49; and KV., p. 9 6 . 
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vn 
CLASSIFICATION OF SRSTI 
o . · 
The entire creation may be divided into two broad 
heads: yonifa and ayonija. The former includes such 
living beings as are produced out of the fusion of the 
male and the female. The latter may be, again, sub- 
divided into Manasiklt and non-Manasilea. Under the 
former, we include the Manasika sons of Brahma, and 
under the latter, we have the production of the other 
worldly living beings and food, drink, and so forth 
suited to them. These productions also are due to the 
influence of ad{.,!a. 


VIII 
THE LAW OF KARMAN AND ITS 
FUNCTIONING 
We have heard enough of the Law of Karman. 
Now, it may be asked: what does it mean and how is it 
regulated? In answer to this, it may be said that the law 
means that our activities (karlllans) are performed accord- 
ing to certain regular laws and not haphazardly. All 
our activities, both psychic and physical, are performed 
with certain end in view. For each and every action, 
there is enough responsibility. Almost all of them are 
predetermined. These activities may be good or bad. 
Those which are good, that is, which tend towards the 
realisation of the highest good, are called meritorious 
(dhtirmika), and those which are bad are
alled demeritori- 
OUB (adharmika); so that, when they are performed, they 
leave behind some impressions which remain unseen 
and are known as adrlla, or dbarmadharllla, or PIltJ.Yapapa, 
or aPlirva, and so on. After this, whenever these 
impressions get anything to arouse them, they appear, 
again, in some fOIm or other, not necessarily, in their 
previous forms, and are experienced then as the result 
of the previous deeds or thoughts. 
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This sort of fructification of the impressions of the 
past deeds may be possible in a year's time or more, and 
may extend to several lives even. Hence, the impres- 
sions of the deeds of one life may continue for several 
lives. Now, it may be a.sked: Are we to experience 
the result of all our aetivities? But, before giving a 
direct answer to this question, it is better to know more 
about our activities with a view to find out whether 
it is essential to experience the result of all our activities 
or not. 
Nescience (avidya)26 is considered to be without any 
beginning. The Law of Karman is the manifestation of 
this very nescience. Under its influence due to the 
effects of the meritorious and the demeritorious deeds, 
the fivtitman'28, passing through various births and deaths, 
imposes upon itself the qualities of kartrtva and bhok- 
Iflva. In fact, it is due to these very attributes that 
there appear to be two Almans; so that, the chains of 
births and deaths, the experience of the dualistic nature 
of the self, the distinction between name and form, all 
these continue until the avidyti or its manifestation, 
namely, the Law of Karman is entirely annihilated. 
It is all due to the differences of karman under the 
influence of the three gU(las, namely, Sativa, Rajas 
and Tamas, that there are obvious differences in 
the result. Thus, the fivitman under the influence 
of the Tamas aspect of the avidyi enters the body of 
lower creatures, such as, birds, deer, elephants etc. 
(adhov rtti), and acts according to the nature of the 
organism into which it takes its abode, and finally, 
attains. such /oka where suffering alone prevails. If the 
Rqjas prevails, then the ]ivatman enters such orgartisms 


16 It is of the nature of the harmonious state of the three gll!l4S. 
It manifests itself in the form of subde and gross bodies and 18 the 
same as ajRiina. 
28 The pratibimba of the Paramil11Jan falling upon the Prakrti 
is called the ]ivatman. 
18 
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as occupy the intermediate stage, namely, the organisms 
of vidyidhara, yak.,a, nik.,asa, mantilla etc. (madhyav rtti)
 
and finally, goes to the Joka where both pleasure and 
pain are found in equal proportion. If, on the other 
hand, the Sativa predominates, then the fivaiman enters 
the organism of f!is, gods etc. (iirdbvavrtti), and thereby,. 
obtains the svargaloka and the mahar/oka:". The differ- 
ence in karman not only produces difference in the 
organism, but also in the }ivatmans themselves; other- 
wise, there is no difference between one ]ivtitman and 
the other. 
Although there is only one kind of karman, yet 
due to the difference in the time of the experience of it,. 
it is divided into Sanci/a, Sancfyamtina, or Kriyamtitta and 
Prtirabdha. By Sanci/a we mean that kind of karman 
which is still kept in store and whose fructification 
(bhoga) has not yet begun. By Sanciyamtina we mean 
that kind of karman which is being done every day in 
the course of the experiencing of the deeds of the 
Prarabdha-karlllan. And by Prarabdha is meant that 
karman for the experience of whose fluit the particular 
organism has been assumed at the present time and 
is being regulated. 
One must exhaust the bhoga of these three kinds of 
karmans before the highest aim is attained. About the 
order of bhoga, it is held that it takes place in the order 
in which its experience has begun, or in which each 
action has taken place, or according to the force (ba/a) 
of each activity. In other words, the Prarabdha-karman, 
for the experience of which the particular organism is 
a.ssumed, is experienced .first, and then comes the turn 
of the SaRdtakarfllan, a.t the end of which, the bhoga 
of the third form of karman begins. All these 
may be just possible in one or more births. Some- 
times the Prtirabdha itself occupies more than one birth. 
It is also quite possible that after the bh()ga of the 


If Also nt/e BG., XIV. 18-19. 
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Prarabdba is exhausted, the Sancita-karmans come up for 
being experienced in the order in which they had been 
performed. It is also quite possible that the order of 
Sancita-karmans may be overlooked, and in accordance 
with the strength of the SoRcitd, the bhoga may take 
place. That is, the karman which is very forcible and 
vivid will come up first for being experienced, and 
then the less forcible, and so on. Some are of opinion 
that this sort of change in the order of bhoga is possible 
even in the Prirabdha-ka"nan; so that, although usually 
the deeds of the previous births bear fruit in this birth 
and those of this birth in the next, yet if the deeds are 
very forcible, then they will bear fruit in this very life 
by changing the order of the experiencing of the 
Prirabdba-karmdn. Whatever may be the order, it is a 
fact that the bhoga of each and every kind of karnJan 
must be exhausted before the highest aim is realised. 
Of these three kinds of karmans, the Saliei/a and the 
Saiiciydmana can be exhausted either by their actual 
experience, or even without it 28 , in which case, these 
can be exhausted by the tattvcljiiana also 29 . 
This is how our activities are exhausted, partly, 
by bboga and partly, by the true knowledge. It is also 
clear from the above that only for the sake of exhaust- 
ing the bboga of our own desires and deeds, we have 
to take birth after birth which necessitates the existence 
of Saf/lsara till final emancipation is attained. 


18 Vyom., p. 644. 
. 19 Vide-Jilinagni/J sarvakarm4(1i bhaslAasat kllNlt, tathi-BG. 
IV. 37. 
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MATTER, LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 
I 
INTRODUCTORY 
DUE to the initiation of motion the earthly ultimate 
particles group together and form different earthly 
products. These products may 'be classed under two 
broad heads, namely, organic and inorganic. That class 
of product which is the substrate of such activities as 
tend towards the attainment of what is favourable and 
liked and also which cause abstinence from .objects 
which are unwholesome and disliked is called organic. 
It is also the substratum of sense-organs and is the 
receptacle of the experiences of pleasure and pain through 
the sense-organ and object contact:. It is through this 
kind of material product that life and consciousness find 
their manifestation. There is growth and healing of the 
wounds in this very form of the organism. The in- 
organic form of matter, on the other hand, is. tha.t 
which does not possess any of these attributes. It is 
technically called vi.fttya in Nyaya-Vai
e
ika. It is, there- 
fore, called Ja{ia. In spite of these vital differences bet- 
ween these two types of material products, as far as their 
production is concerned, the process is the same in both 
the cases. In other words, both the types of products 
are ultimately produced out of the ultimate particles of 
matter according to the usual process of creation. But 
then, it may be asked here-how, when and why does 
life (jivana) come to be connected with one sort of pro- 
duct and not with the other? 
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II 
THE MATERIALISTIC VIEW-POINT 
The Carvakas, representing the Indian Materialistic 
view-point, do not a.ppear to differ much from what has 
been said above. They hold that there are only four 
kinds of elements (tattvas), namely, earth, water, tejas 
and air 1 . Physical organism, sense-organ and inorganic 
matter (vi.Jaya) are all produced out of these 2 . But as 
regards the details of the process of production, we are 
not sure what they actually hold. On the basis of their 
explanation of the actual facts of the universe, however, 
it can be assumed that according to the Materialists 
the production is due to certain collocations of these 
four types of matter. 
According to the Materialists, life and consciousness 
are practically the same. They are recognised to be the 
products of matter. The vital difference between the 
two sorts of products, which is quite obvious from 
their very nature, is however, due to the manifestation, 
or otherwise, of consciousness. This manifestation, 
which is spontaneous, takes place only in certain collo- 
cations of the ultimate particles of matter or their 
products, and not in alI 3 . This assumption of the 
Carvakas is supported by their everyday experiences. 
Thus, it is found that although no intoxicating property 
is present in each and every constituent of a particular 
preparation, say a wine, yet when all those particles 
come to be grouped together spontaneously in a parti- 
cular form, the intoxicating property becomes manifested 


1 Pr thi 1JYapteio vayuriti tattvini-Bhaskara on BS., In. ill. 5;; 
ST., p. 8. 
a Tatsamlldaye farirendri]tJvilayasa,!yiia-Bhiskara on BS., III. 
ill. ,
. 
3 Da
a
loki of Gatikaricirya, verse Ij Siddhintabindu, p. 116; 
Nyiyaratnavali, pp. u6-17j NirayaQi, pp. II6-I7 (chowkhamba 
edition). 
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therein 4 . In the like manner, the particular type of 
colour present in a cloth, called variegated colour 
(citrariiPa), although does not belong to each and every 
constituent of that cloth, namely, the threads, yet when 
those threads are arranged in a particular collocation, 
the peculiar colour finds its manifestation therein. 
Illustrations of this sort can be easily multiplied 5 . Simi- 
larly, although the various particles of matter, forming a 
particular collocation, do not severally6 possess life 
or consciousness, yet when those particles group to- 
gether so as to form a j articular physical organism, 
fife and consciousness fin their place in it 7 . Hence, it 
is concluded that life and consciousness are spontaneous 
products of matter. Their appearance is just like the 
vari
tions in the form of opening and closing of the 
petals of a lotus flower, and is not due to any causeS. 
The Materialistic position as stated above leads us 
to consider another more important question-whether 
consciousness belongs to matter or non-matter, that is, 
the individual self. In answer to this, the Materialists 
hold that as there is activity (prav(tti) and inactivity 
(niVftti) in a physical organism, desire, hatred and conse- 
quently, consciousness also belong to it 9 . The presence 
of activity shows that there is desire in the organism 
for the fulfilment of which the physical or
anism per- 
forms certain activities. The absence of actlvity, in the 
like manner, indica.tes that as there is hatred in the 
physical organism, there is no activity in it. Again, 
there can be neither any desire nor any hatred without 


· Madafaktivadz'yRam-Brhaspati-siitra, quoted in <;ailkara. on 
BS., III. ill. 53; Bodhani, p. 44; Bhaskara on BS., III. ill. 53; ST., 
pp. 7- 8 . 
Ii ST., pp. 7- 8 . 
8 There seems to have been a view that consciousness belongs 
to each and every paramatlll-ST., p. 7. 
7 Vi'" supra, p. 277" Ft.n. 3. 
8 NS. and NBha., III, i. J 9. 
9 NBha., III. ii. 3' - 36. 
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consciousness. Hence, it is presumed that like activity 
and inactivity, a physical organism possesses desire, 
hatred and consciousness also. Thus, consciousness 
(caitanya) belongs to m;ttter; and it is, therefore, that 
PurN/a or Atman haS" been defined by the Materialists 
as an organism Rossessing consciousness (Caitanyavif- 
i/!af!J fariramtitmti 0, or C4itanyavifi!!ap kiyap purN/apll). 
Again, that consciousness is the function of the 
physical organism is proved by the J . oint methods of 
Agreement and Difference (anvqya an 1!Jatireka). It is 
found by observation, and wWch has been never contra- 
dicted, that there exists some necessary connection bet- 
ween matter and consciousness, due to which alone 
consciousness is manifested throu
h the physical organ- 
ism only. Besides, that there 1S such an intimate 
relation between matter and consciousness is further 
proved by the fact that the Indian Medical Science 
believes that if some particular food and drink be 
prepared with the help of some herb, as for instance, 
brtihmighrta or braomibilli, and be used, then conscious- 
ness (that is, the intellectual power) develops. Even in 
ordinary cases it is found that if good and substantial 
food and drink are always used, then the consciousness 
becomes more keen and sharp, and in the absence of 
such food and drink it becomes dull. It is, therefore, 
that butter (glJrta) has been identified with the life itself 
(tiytd'Vai glJrtam 12 .) 
Further, this very view of the Carvakas is also 
supported by the universal experience as expressed in 
judgments like, 'I am fat,' '1 am thin,' and so on. 


10 PHr. on Siitra 8. 
11 <;atikara on BS., III. ill. , 3; Madhusiidana, NilakaQ.tM, 
Dhanapati and <;rIdhara in their comm. on BG., XVI. H; Advai- 
tabrahinasiddhi of Sadananda, chapter II, p. 99 (Cal. Uni. publica- 
tion). 
III KP. Stavaka I., Kirlki I" p. 173; Bodhani on ibid. P.44; 
NM., p. 439. 
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There is no doubt that the term'!' used in the above 
expressions and which is identified with the individual 
se1f (.Alman), refers to the physical organism and not to 
any other element l3 . Again, the Carvikas of this school 
have got also a f"Nti to support their view-point, which 
runs as-'Sa vi ela pNrfNO'nnarasdmayap14.' This school 
of the Cirvakas is known as dehtitlllavada. 
It appears from this that according to this school 
of the Carvtikas, life (jivana) and consciousness (celani) 
are practically the same, and both originate from matter. 
But a close study of the views of all the schools of the 
Cirvikas, namely, Indr!Jitmavatla, Prot1otl11avada, and 
Atma-Manovtida, shows that according to the Atllla- 
Manovtida, at least, life (jivana) is considered to be different 
from consciousness. They recognise pra(1a (the life func... 
tion) as different from Monos to which consciousness is 
attributed 15. 


III 
REFUTATION OF THE MATERIALISTIC VIEW 
But the above view is untenable according to the 
orthodox schools. The Nyaya- V ai
e
ika rejects all the 
above arguments and asserts that consciousness does not 
belong to matter. 
- Thus, the Naiyayikas hold that the particular kind 
of collocation of the parts of clay which is the mark 
of activity is found in a jar produced out of that clay 
but no desire is attributed to it; and consequently, no 
consciousness belongs to the jar. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that consciousness does not belong to matter 18 . 
If really consciousness had belonged to the 
pa,.amaflNs, then it ought to have been assumed that there 
18 ST., p. 6; VSS., p. 7. (ViJ;1ivilas Press-edition); Advaita.. 
brahmBsiddhi of Sadananda., p. 98. 
l' Tai. Up., II. i. I. 
16 VSS., pp. 74-7 6 ; ST.-Atmasiddhi, pp. 12-14. 
18 NBhi., m., ii. 36. 
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a.re as many cOl1sciousnesses as there are pardmattUS in a 
single body, which is not the fact, 
nd is not supported 
by any valid mean5 of rea
oning. 1\10reover, there would 
have appeared counteractions in 
 single bQdy at every 
moment which would have either resulted in the up- 
setting of the functions of the body, or in the cessation 
of all possible activities <;>f the body17. 
Consciousness cannot belong to the grouping or 
the collocation of matter; for, such collocations are al- 
ways changing; so that, a particular impression (saf!l skara) 
of a particular act performed by a particular group 
passes away along with that group of paramattus. Hence, 
remembrance (smaratta) also would not be possible at 
all; for, in the case of remembrance it is essential that 
only that thing can remember anything if that thing 
itself had done or seen the act to be remembered, and 
no one else. Again, if, for instance, any act is done 
by the foot or hand and if that foot or that hand is 
cut off, there would have been no remembrance of that 
deed which was done by the foot or the hand. If some 
money is given to a person by the right hand as debt, 
and if by chance, that right hand is cut off, the man, 
whose right hand it was, should not remember the giving 
of the debt, and the debt should not have been repaid; 
for, the so-called person who had given the debt is 
dead, and there is no one else responsible for that debt. 
We cannot hold that like the transmission of the 
fragrance of .musk from one thing to another due to 
contact, the impression of the action performed by one 
group of paramatlus can be transmitted to another group 
of parama(tlls to make remembrance quite possible; for, 
if that be the fact, then whatever is experienced by the 
mother should also have been experienced by the child in 
the womb of that mother; so that, it is not at all right 
to think that consciousness is an attribute of matter 18 . 


17 NBha, ill. ii. 37. 
18 KP. Stavaka I, Kiriki. 15. 
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As regards the argument that the sharpness or the 
dullness of the consciousness depends upon the use of 
good or bad food and drink, it is said that the reasoning 
is unsound; for, the keenness or the dullness of the 
consciousness is known from the apprehension of things. 
In other words, consciousness is nothing but the ap- 
prehension of things itself. This apprehension of things 
is due to the keenness of the sense-organs, which in 
their turn, are helped by organism 19 . Hence, cons- 
ciousness is not at all causally related to matter. This 
very fact shows that what the brtihmighfta or the brahmi- 
bull does is to make the sense-organs keen, and has 
nothing to do with the consciousness itself20. 
As regards the instance of variegated colour 
(citrarupa), it is said that citrarupa means collocation of 
several colours, which, again, is produced out of the 
collocation of several threads possessing several different 
colours. Although that citrarupa is not found in each 
thread, yet when the threads out of which the cloth is 
produced are collected, then we do see the citrariipa 
in the collected threads and express it in the form of 
the judgment that these threads are of variegated colour. 
Even if it be held that citra is not a collection of several 
colours but a different colour altogether, that also is 
produced in the composite out of the colours belonging 
to the cause; but such is not the case with conscious- 
ness; for, it, belonging to the living organism, is not 
produced out of the collection of the consciousness 
belonging to the constituent parts of the organism; 
so that" consciousness cannot be proved to be causally 
related to matter, or to be a quality of matter. 
As regards the production of the red colour of 
the betel leaves, it is said that the red colour in some 
indistinct form is found in each of the constituents of 
betel, but consciousness is not at all found in the 


18 NS., I. i. XI. 
IG NM., p. 44 0 . 
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paramatJlls constituting the organism. Hence, the argu- 
ment of the Materialists does not sound well. 21 
Moreover, the Cirvakis establish causality, if at all, 
merely on the basis of the joint methods of Agreement 
and Difference which, the Naiyayikas do not consider 
to be a safe reasoning for establishing causality. For 
example, that sound is caused by Akafa is accepted by 
all, but this causality cannot be established through the 
joint methpds of Agreement and Difference, as it is not 
possible to have the absence of Akafa ever 22 . 
The support of experience is rejected on the ground 
that'!, can never be used for organism. It is used for 
something which is within the organism. This may be 
supported by the expressions like-'This is my body' 
(mama idaf!J fariraf!J) etc. This clearly shows that 'body' 
(farira) is different from 'my' (mama) which is used for 
something else than the body, or matter 23 . 
As regards the support of the f1'lIti it is enough to 
say that the context has been misunderstood due to 
which body and the Alman are wrongly identified. 
In this way, the view-point of the Materialists is 
rejected, and celana is proved to be the quality of non- 
matter. 


IV 
LIFE, PRA
A AND CONSCIOUSNESS 
Having refuted the view that life and consciousness 
are products of matter, an attempt is made to show 
that they are not identical as supposed by the Materi- 
alis ts. 
According to Nyaya and V ai
e
ika, life (jivanaf!J) 
means the contact of the Manas with the Alman which 
has become connected with a particular organism as a 
21 ST.-.Atmasiddht, pp. 11-12. 
22 TBhi., p. 14. 
23 ST., p. 9. 
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result of the past deeds (prtirabdha-karman) the fructi- 
fication of which has begun24. In other words, life- 
meaning the state of living-is that period during which 
a particular Alman remains in contact with a particular 
organism due to the influence of adr Ita, for the purpose 
of bhoga and with a-particular Manas, of course, to -help 
the bhoga. This contact under the influence of one's 
own past deeds takes place in the very womb of the 
mother. This really is the birth of the child. 
Pra(la, on the other hand, is the function of life. 
It is through pra(ld that we know the existence of life 
in an organism. Even when a man is in sound sleep 
(SIl/IIPti), it is the pra(la which distinguishes the sleeping 
man from a deacf man in whom there is no life and 
conse
uendy, no pra(la. There is a sort of indirect 
causahty between life (jivanaf!J) and pra(la. In other 
words, when a particular Alman comes in contact with 
a particular body and a particular Manas, it is known as 
birth
 and life begins since then 25. This jivana produces 
a sort of effort, which subsists in the Alman, with the 
help of adrfla and the contact of a particular Alman 
and a particular Manas within the limitation of a parti- 
cular organism. This effort is known as Jivanqyonipra- 
yalna. Its function is to put a stimulus to the function- 
ing of life through the vital airs (pra(la, apana, and 
the rest) during the state of Stl/upti and also to bring 
about the contact of the anlahkarana with other sense- 
organs during the waking stat
26. 'This effort continues 
as long as the life exists, and is su\,ersensuous. It is, 
consequently, inferred from the functlons of pratJa etc. 27 
By the way, it should be remembered that the 
modern school of Nyaya does not believe in the 
existence of this kind of effort. They say that the 


2. NBha., ill. ii. 2.6-27. 
15 Kandali, p. 26 3. 
28 PPBhi. along with the Kandali, p. 263. 
Il? VU., V. ii. 16. . 
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function of prapa etc. is either due to the living <J.ivana) 
itself, or to the adrl!a influ;enc
d by the living Cjivana); 
so that, there is no proat to believe in the existence of 
such an effort 2l . . 
This pratza manifests' itself in several forms accord.. 
ing to its different locations and different functions 29. 
Thus, pratza is the outgoing and incoming breath. It 
locates in the heart. Apana is that which causes 
ejection. The third is samana. It causes assimilation. 
The fourth vyana causes distribution of the essence of 
the food to the various naifis, while the £fth udana 
causes things to be taken up or out. 30 
Both life and its function (pratza) are quite distinct 
from consciousness which is a quality of the Alman. It 
is manifested by the contact of the Manas with the 
Alman. Consciousness is not at all identical with life 
or pra!la although they co-exist. We have seen above 
that it is not a quality of matter. What matter can do 
for consciousness is, that matter gives an opportunity 
for the manifestation of it. 


V 
SPONTANEITY OF LIFE REFUTED 
The next question which comes before us is: 
whether life comes out of another life, or there is the 
spontaneous generation of life? 
This . question, like the previous one, can be ans- 
wered in various ways. But here also, I confine myself 
to the view-points of the Materialists and the Nyaya- 
V ai
e
ika. The Materialists believe that life is pro- 
duced out of matter alone, and hence, it is not at all 
necessary to hold that there should be an antecedent 


28 Dinakari on NMukta., GIIPQ section, on kirika 152, p. 836 
Mylapore Ed. 
19 NMukti, p. 3 6 1. 
30 Dinakari on NMukti, on kariki 44, p. 361. 
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life. We :find, they continue, that during the rainy 
season in a very short time small worms and insects are 
found moving in curd and some other substances. It is 
obvious that these worms are produced from no other 
cause than the constituent parts of the curd. Similarly, 
in rice, and in almost every decomposed substances, 
ins
cts and worms are produced. There never existed 
any life in the rice so as to attribute causaAJ.ty of the 
production of the present life of the insects to it. 
Hence, it is obvious that in all these cases life is 
spontaneous 31 . 
It may be asked here: if this be the only point of 
view of the Carvakas what would they say in the case 
, of the production of living beings from another living 
beings? We see that a child having life is produced from 
a mother having life, where it is clear that a life has got 
an antecedent life. To this, the Carvakas, to be con- 
sistent in their thought, would say that although we 
see that a child having life comes out of a mother 
having life, yet the life or the consciousness present in 
the child is not due to the consciousness or life of the 
mother but to matter alone. When the child's body is 
fully developed, then the life generates there spontane- 
ously, as in the instances cited above. 
The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, hold that 
although we find that life is produced from life as in 
the case of every production of living beings and also 
we find that life generates even from things having no 
life, for instance, scorpion is found to come out of cow- 
9ung; frogs are produced from 
ud; worms and insects 
are found to generate in the rIce, and so on, yet we 
cannot say that life is produced from matter. Whether 
it is produced from a living being, or apparently from a 
non-living being, everywhere life is due to the contact of 
the Alman, endowed with adr.f!a, on the point of fruition, 
with an organism. The Alman being all-pervading exists 


81 NM., p. 440. 
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everywhere and there is 110 end or a fixed type of karlllan 
to be fructified; so that, t4e jivas, in order to reap the 
fruits of the deeds of their ,previous lives, come in 
contact with any substance under the influence of 
ad'l!a and make it t4eir home for a particular set of 
bhoga. This also makes it clear that even here the 
plurality of causes is not possible according to Nyaya- 
y ai
e
ika32. ' We can only say that what matter does in 
'the production of life is to help its manifestation and 
nothing else 3 .1. This is the only relation between life 
and matter. The harmonious working between the two 
is determined by ad'l!a. 
This explanation is true of the yonija type of 
organism as well as of a particular section of t!.yonlja. 
But what about the life in the case of the mental 
(manasika) production? We have seen before that the 
mental production is also possible only under the 
influence of ad'l!a; so that, the same explanation holds 
good in this case as well. 
It will not be out of place to say here that all the 
forms of mental activities recognised in the western 
psychology, namely, voluntary action, voluntary action 
as deliberate choice, motive, feeling of effort, action 
against the will, habit, interest, attention, and others 34, 
are all connected with life through the Alman. 
These are due to various causes, namely, adr.f!a, 
contact of the Alman and the Manas under the influence 
of previous deeds, and the bodily help is, of course, 
indlspensable. 


a8 KP., Stavaka 2, Kariki 2, p. 305. NM., A.hnika 7, p. 44 0 . 
88 Sir Oliver Lodge-Beyond Physics, p. 19. 
3' Elements of Psychology by Margaret Drummond and S. H. 
Mellone, Chapter V., pp. I01
145. 



CHAPTER IX 
NON-ETERNAL FORMS OF MATTER 
INTRODUCTORY 


. 
THE eternal forms of matter, in almost all their 
possible aspects, have been dealt with in previous 
chapters. Now, here an attempt is made to consider the 
nature of the non-eternal forms of matter in detail. 
These forms are: air (vriyu), water (iala), earth (Prthivi) 
and tejas. All of these possess intermediary dimension 
(madhyama-parima{la) and are, therefore, destructible. 
Each of these is ultimately produced out of its ultimate 
particles, called parama{lus. The process of the produc- 
tion of these forms of matter has already been given in 
great detail in previous chapters. Hence, each of these 
four non-eternal froms of matter, as it appears to us 
after production, is taken here, in the order in which 
each has been produced, for further consideration. The 
following treatment of these forms of matter is based 
on their distinctive features which have been also clearly 
mentioned before. 


I 
AIR (VA YU) 
I. Existence oj air proved 
It has already been said above 1 that after the Cosmic 
Rest is over, motion is produced in the ultimate particles 
of air which then join together so as to form airy- 


1 Vide Supra, p. 27 0 . 
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products. Hence, the products of air are considered to 
be the first material products. Tb.ose who think that 
direct perception is possible only through the organ of 
sight cannot believe in -the existence of ,air directly. 
Hence, it is necessary to prove its existence through 
inference before proceeding further. The following 
are the probans for the existence of air: touch (sparfa), 
sound (fabda), upholding (dh[ti), and quivering (kampa). 
Thus, it is found that there is a particUlar type of touch 
which is non-chemical (aptikaja) and moderate, that is, 
neither hot nor cold. This touch, being a quality, must 
inhere in a substance. The substance required here 
cannot be earth; for the touch, belonging to it, is chemi- 
cal (ptikaja); nor can it be water which has cold touch. 
It also cannot be t
as, as the latter posses'Ses hot touch. 
Substances like Aktifa, Kala, Dik, Atman and Manas 
do not possess any touch. Hence, that which possesses 
the particular type of non-chemical and moderate touch 
is known as air (vtiyu). Or the form of inference may be 
as follows: the particular type of touch which is felt, 
being a quality, must i
ere in some substance, like 
the touch of earth etc. Earth, water and tejas cannot 
be the required substance; for, the touch of these is 
always associated with colour, while the particular type 
of touch is not so. Again, the substances, like Akafa, 
Kala, Dik, Atman and Manas not possessing any touch, 
cannot be the required substance. Hence, through the 
method of elimination, that which remains is proved 
to be the substratum of the particular kind of touch. 
Such a substance is air2. 
In the like manner, sound proves the existence of 
air. Thus, the sound produced in the Akafa due to 
the contact of cloud etc. must be due to some instru- 
mental cause. In the absence of any other possible 
substance having touch, air is assumed to be the required 
8 VUe on VS., II. i. 9. 
19 
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instrumental cause of that sound 3 . Or the form may be 
as follows: in the absence of the striking of a substance 
possessing colour, the series of sound produced in the 
leaves etc., is due to the striking of a substance possess- 
ing velocity and touch; because, it is a series of sound re- 
lated to 11 substance the parts of which are indivisible 
(avibhajyamanavayavadravyasambandhifabdasantanatvat), like 
the series of sound produced from the drum due to 
the striking of the stick. The absence of the striking 
of the substance possessing colour is known by the 
non-perception. of what is capable of perception. Such 
a substance is different from the eight other substances, 
namely, earth, water, tejas, Akafa, Kala, Dik, Alman 
and Manas and possesses touch and velocity. This is 
air4 . 
Similarly, a particular upholding (dhftivifo.fa) also 
proves the existence of air. Thus, the upholding of 
straw, grass, cotton, cloud, air-ships and the rest in the 
sky is due to the conjunction with a substance having 
touch and velocity; because, it is the steadiness of a 
substance which is not presided over by a conscious 
being 5 , like the steadiness of grass, wood, boat etc. 
in the current of a river. In the case of the upholding 
of poison etc. caused by thought, no doubt, it is the 
human agency presiding over it. Same is the case with 
the steadiness of a bird, the trunk of a tree etc. 
Quivering (kampa), also, proves the existence of air. 
Thus, the motion in grass etc., without the striking of 
the substance possessing colour, is due to the striking 
of the substance possessing touch and velocity, like the 
motion not produced by the contact of the Atman 
possessing weight and effort like the motion of the 
cane-forest beip.g struck by the waves of a river. The 


a KR., p. 12.. 
4 VU. on VS., II. i. 9' 
15 By conscious being here we mea.o other than God. 
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word 'weight' implies conjunction of the Atll/an qualified 
by ad(.,!a, fluidity and sa1?JJktira; hence, the motion not 
produced by these is the probans of air6. 
2.., Definition 
Such an air has been defined as the substratum of 
touch and the absolute absence of colour 7 . 
ankara 
Mi
ra defines it in several ways. He says-air is that 
which is the substratum of the generality which has the 
common substratum with touch but not with colour; or, 
it is that which possesses the generality which is directly 
pervaded by the generality called dravyaf1;a and which is 
supersensuous; or, it is that which has the generality 
which does not subsist in things having colour and 
which exists in a composite; or, it IS that which possesses 
the generality which has a common substratum along 
with a specific quality but not with colour and cons- 
ciousness; and so on 8 . All these definitions are more or 
less based on the specific characteristics of air. 
3. Characteristics 
It possesses a peculiar type of touch called non- 
chemical (apakaja) and is neIther hot nor cold (anUftta- 
fita). This particular nature of touch distinguishes it 
from tejas, water and earth. 
It possesses the qualities of number, dimension, 
separateness and velocity. As air is non-visible, these 
qualities also are supersensuous. That they belong to 
air is proved from the fact that without these airy 
particles could not have produced airy products. Be- 
sides, it may be pointed out that without disjunction 
there is no possibility of destroying the conjunction, so 
that, the airy products would not have been destroyed 


8 VU., II. i. 9; KR., p. 22. 
't LU., p. 33. 
8 KR., p. 21; VUe on VS., II. i. 4. 
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without disjunction. Hence, it is necessary to believe in 
the existence of disjunction in air. Again, had there been 
no priority and posteriority in air, then the difference 
between the large and the small number of conjunctions 
belonging to air would not have been determined, and 
the limitedness of the dimension also would not have 
been explained. The presence of velo
ity in it is in- 
ferred from the presence of motion in straw, grass etc. 
This motion is, no doubt, due to the contact of air 
with the straw, but it is possible simply because air pos- 
sesses velocity; for, the conjunction of a substa.nce with- 
out velocity is not capable of producing any motion. 9 
Its motion is transversal (tiryak). It keeps the 
clouds at rest in the sky and also moves them from 
place to place. It causes the showering 'of rains, checks 
the force of weight and does not let the weighty subs- 
tance fall down. That it helps the air-ships and similar 
other things to fly in the skylO is proved from the fact 
that the contact of a substance having touch is essential 
to keep things in the sky; and such a substance is no 
other than air ll . 
Air is said to be the instrumental cause of all the 
taijasa products even including gold etc. It is, therefore, 
that a lamp-light burns only when there is air to help 
it and not otherwise l2 . 
It is never at rest l3 . The collision of a particular 
current of air with another, due to which there is up- 
ward motion, is the mark of its pluralityl4. As it has 
neither manifested nor unmanifested colour, it is not 
perceived through the organ of sight l5 . 


9 VS., V. i. 14; PPBha., p. 44; KU., p. 80; Kandali, p. 45. 
10 PPBhi., p. 47; KU., pp. 85-86; Kandall, p. 45. 
11 KR., p. 22. 
111 KP., pp. 81-82; KPP. and Makaranda. pp. 81-82. 
13 VBhi., II. i. 9. 
U VS., II. i. 11-14. 
lIS KR., p. 2.1; Nyayasira of Midhavadeva, p. 44. 
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4. Perceptibility oj air disct/ssed 
The question of the perceptibility of air is a much 
vexed one. Some are ot opimon that it is perceived
 
while others think that its perception (pr.atyak,a) is 
impossible, because it has neither manifested nor un- 
manifested colour. The supporters of the former view 
think that the experiences e
pressed in the forms-'air 
blows,' 'air is cold,' 'air is hot,' etc., show that air is 
perceived through the instrumentality of touch sensa- 
tion l6 . Now, as to the apparent difficulty l resented by 
the Siitra laying down the conditions 0 perception, 
that is, a substance is perceived, because it possesses 
magnitude, is composed of more than one substance 
and has a particular kind of colour l ?, it is suggested that 
these conditions should be applied either separately 
(V1asta) or collectively (samasta). It is, therefore, that 
Atman is perceived, because it possesses magnitude; air 
is perceived, as it has magnitude and is composed 
of more than one substance; while in the case of those 
substances which are cognised through the organs of 
sight and touch all the three conditions are required. 
Hence, there should not be any difficulty in the direct 
perceptibility of air 18 . 
To this it is urged by those who do not believe in 
the direct perceptibility of air that wherever there is the 
tactile perception, there exists the activity of the organ of 
sight also; hence, along with the touch sensation of air, 
its qualities, like number etc., should have been perceived 
through the organ of sight. But it is not so. Hence, 
it is concluded that here in the case of air the percep- 
tion is limited to touch alone, as it is found in the case of 
the heat belonging to water. That is, as the hot touch 


18 Vyom., p. 27 2 . 
17 MahattvadanekadravyavaJvit riipavifl/4cfa dravyaf/l pratyak/am- 
VS., IV. i. 6. 
18 Vyom., 1'. 272.. 
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of the boiling water is felt, but its substratum, namely, 
fire, is not perceived, simtlarly, the touch of air is felt, 
but its substratum, namely, air, is not perceived,I9 
To this, again, it is pointed out that the analogy is 
not a sound one; for, In the case of the heat of the 
boiling water, t
e colour being unmanifest, the touch 
alone can be perceived. But it is not the same with 
air. As regards the non-perception of 
he qualities 
of air, it may be pointed out that the perception of the 
qualities of that substance whose perceptio.n is due to 
its possessing colour, is possible, while it is not the 
case with air, where the perception is due to conditions 
other than the possession of colour. As it is found 
with the Atman which is perceived through the Manas 
even without having any colour; and i.t is, therefore, 
that its qualities, like number etc., are non-perceptible 20 . 
Therefore, air, even without having any colour, is 
directly perceived. Moreover, holds the author of the 
V yomavati, there can be no inference through the 
probans-touch, to prove the existence of air; for their 
is neither any generalisation (vytlpti) nor its remembr- 
ance. Nor can there be any partlmarfa to that effect 21 . 
Others prove the perception of air even through 
inference; because, they believe that adherence to infer- 
ence is possible for the sake of others even when the 
man making the inference has got the direct perception 
of it. The form of inference is as follows :22 
(I) Air which is the substratum of touch being 
experienced by us is an object of direct perception 
through our organ of touch; 
(2) because, it is the substratum of touch being 
experienced by us, and which is other than the unmani- 


19 Vyom., p. 2.72.-73. 
20 Vyom., p. 27" 
2l Riipa1jl vinaPi viiyop sp4r;anella pratyakiatviit- Vyom., p. 273; 
Idlnil/l pratya/ei8f11l viyKsadbhave vyavasthapite etc. Vyom., p. 274. 
IS Vyom., p. 2.74. 
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fested colour; 
(3) whatever is, being other than the unmanifested 
colour, an object of touch beirtg experienced by us, is an 
object of perception through our sense-organ of touch, 
as is the case with jar and .others; · 
(4) so is the case with air which, being other 
than the unmanifested colour, is an object of touch 
being experienced by us; . 
(S) therefore, air is an object of perception through 
the organ of touch. 
Now, it is argued here that in this way all the 
supersensuous things would become perceptible through 
pramryatva as their probans. But this is not correct, 
says the author of the Vyomavati; for, it is frustrated by 
the cognition of others expressed in the form-ewe do 
not possess the cognition of paramatJu and the rest, for 
instance. And the use of inference is quite justified 
for convincing them even when one is in possession 
of the cognition through perception. This is possible 
in the case of air and not in the case of paramatJus. IT 
paramatJus become an object of our perception, then 
they would not remain parama(lus any more 23 . 
Similarly, Raghunatha c;irom
 says that possession 
of touch alone is the cause of having the touch perception 
of a substance 24 , and that there is no need in believing 
in the presence of manifested colour as well; for, in 
that case, there is a great gaurava 25 . KOQ.Qa Bhatta also 
supports this and adds that the perceptibility of air is 
proved also through the judgment expressed in the form 
-'I touch air'; otherwise, there would not be the touch 
perception of a jar and the rest; but a. jar, for instance, 
would be inferred, while only its colour would be 
perceived through the organ of sight 26 . 


23 Vyom., p. 274; Setu, pp. 263-64. 
2j PTN., p. 4 1 . 
26 CM., Pratyak
a, p. 730. Bibl. Ed. 
26 TPP., Ms. Pol. 2b. 
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Others do not quite agree with the above view. 
They hold that if perception be due to manifested touch
 
then lustre (prabbi) would become non-perceptible; 
and in that case, when a bird is flying in the sky at 
the perception of the colour of lustre, there would not 
be the cognition of its conjunction and disjunction. 
We cannot say that the conjunction and disjunction are 
inferred from the non-perception of the previous point 
in space (defa) and the perception of the consequent 
point in space; for, defa being manasika its cognition 
will take place from Jipanitabhina. Hence, the manifes- 
tation of colour itself is the cause of direct perception. 
This being absent in air, it is non-perceptible. 
Others hold that if manifested colour be the cause 
of perception, then the lustre and the bilious substance 
of the eyes also would be perceptible. If this be accepted 
as favourable, then the cognition of number etc. belong- 
ing to air will have to be accepted as perceptible, which 
is not desired. Similarly, if manifested colour be held 
to be the cause of perception, then the heat of the 
summer and the rest, being vyapya of the perceptible 
number etc., will have to be accepted as perceptible; 
so that, it is assumed that both colour and t9uch are 
the causes of perception. Hence, in the absence of 
colour, air is non-perceptible 27 . Gangesa Upadhyaya 
adds that both are necessary in every case of perception 
through external sense-organs 28 . 
It is held that even in the case of perception through 
the tactile organ the presence of manifested colour is 
essential. It is due to this that lustre (prabhti), even air, 
etc., are n.ot perceived through it 29 . But is it possible? 
For, if we do not get the cognition of air through the 
tactile organ, how can even the inference of it be pos- 
, 


1'1 Setu., pp. 264
67' 
II CM.
 Pratyak
a pp. 730-38; Nyayakaustubha, pp. 10
-I10; 
Jalada of Bhagiratha, MI. Pol. 36b. 
at PRM., Ms. Fol. 7 b . 
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sible? The cognition through tactile organ alone is 
the probans to prove its existence. 
The question may be approached from a different 
point of view also. We know that according to Nyaya- 
V ais:e
ika inherence is only one. But due eto its rela- 
tion with all the qualities separately, we speak of sparfa- 
samaviiya, rlipa-samavaya, and so on. Now, the point is: 
if there be only one inherence (samavaya), then where 
there is the rlipa-samaviiya, there is the sparfa-samaviiya 
also, and vice versa; so that, that there is the sparfa- 
samavaya In air is not objected to by any school, and 
consequently, there should be the rliPa-samavaya also in 
it. This being accepted, we will have to say that just 
as due to the presence of sparfa-samavaya in it there is 
sparfa in it, so there should be riipa also in it, as there is 
now the riipa-samavaya also in it. To this they say that 
although there is the rlipa-samavaya in air, yet there can 
be no notion (profiti) of the presence of rlipa in it. 30 
To this, again, it is said that when there is the rlipa- 
samavaya, then how can there be the absence of colour? 
For, is it possible to hold that the relation, namely, 
inherence, is there, but the related (sambandhin) is not 
there? There is the relation of vytipya-vytipakabhtiva bet- 
ween sambandha and sambandhin. To this the reply is 
that it is not so; because, the sambandha, only when 
qualified, leads to the presence of the particular sam- 
bandhin. That is, when the samaVtiya is qualified by riipa 
(riiPaniriiPitatvavifi.fla), only then it leads to the presence 
of riipa in air. But as it is not the case with air, we 
cannot say that there is colour in it. 31 
Ka1}.ada says that although there is the magnitude 
in air, yet due to the absence of riipa-saf/Jskira, it is not 
perceptible. 32 The Upaskara understands by the term 


ao NMukti., on verse II; Aloka, Ms. Fol. IOIa. 
81 NMukti., on verse II, p. 32. 
32 VS., IV. i. 7. 
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riipasaf/Jsk.tira, the samavtiya of colour, the manifestation 
of colour, and the non-suppression of colour; so that, 
although there is the sparfa-samavtiya, which is identical 
with the riipasamavt1ya, in air, yet the inherence is not 
qualified by colour, as there is the absolute absence of 
colour. Thus, qy riipasa'llsktira here we mean riiPa.. 
samaviiya. The V tttikara explains the term, riipasa'llsktira 
as 'riipaf!1 ca riipasaf!1sktirafca' of which, one riipa is 
dropped; so that, it means that due to the mere absence 
of colour air is not perceived. 83 
Candrakanta, on the other hand, suggests that the 
sense of the author of the S iitra is that in air although 
there is colour, but as the sa1fJsktira of that colour is 
not present in it, the visual perception of it does not 
take place. 34 
Some, again, suggest that the notion 'air possesses 
colour'is not due to mere inherence, but to a diHerent 
adbikaratzata limited by the samavtiya-sambandba. This 
particular kind of adbikaratzatti is not present in air. 
Hence, the notion 'air possesses colour' is not cor- 
rect. 36 
It is due to these difficulties that the modern school 
of Nyaya believes in the plurality of inherence; so that, 
only sparfa-samavtiya is present in air just as only riiPa- 
samavi{ya is present in fire, and so on. Hence, when the 
inherence of colour is absent from air, the colour also 
naturally is absent 36 . 
It may be suggested here that regarding the notion 
of direct perception (pratyak,a), which has been defined 
as the cognition produced out of the contact of the 
object and the sense-organ,37 there are two different 
possible interpretations. One school appears to hold 


83 VU., IV. i. 7. 
M VBhi, IV. i. 6. 
35 Nyiyakaustubha-Pratyak
a, pp. 117- 28 . 
86 Nyiyakaustubha-Pratyak
a, p. 128. 
81 NS., I. i. 4. 
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that direct perception is that cognition which is produced 
out of the contact of the organ of sight and the object 
possessing colour. This sthool of thought can in no 
way recognise the cognitions arrived at through the 
contact of the other fOU1; sense-organ.s with their respec- 
tive objects as cases of direct perception. 
There is another school of thought which holds 
that just as the cognition, produced out of the contact 
of the organ of sight and the object having colour, is 
called direct perception (pratyak{a), so every cognition 
produced from the direct contact of the other sense- 
organs with their respective objects should be called 
cases of direct perception. Thus, we have five different 
kinds of external direct perceptions, namely, visual, 
(eak!N/a) , gustatory (rasana), auditory (fravatJa), odorous 
(gbratJaja) and tactile (sparfana), and one internal, namely, 
mental (1nanasika). By 'ak{a' in the word pratyakla, they 
mean all the sense-organs, while others mean only 
'eye.' 
It appears that if in the very beginning of any 
discussion on perceptibility of anything, the meaning of 
the term akla be clearly explained, then much of the 
confusion would be very easily removed. The truth is 
only one and that also must be common for all. 
Mallinatha, in his commentary on the Tarkikarak
a, 
says-" S vamatc vtiyob sparfanatvc 'pi VaifC{ikobhi1tva ana 
apratyak{asycti."38 From this it may be understood that 
the view is that like visual perception there are other 
kinds of perceptions also due to the contact of the 
objects and the other four external sense-organs. But 
the V ai
e
ika holds that perception is ohly visual, and 
not gustatory etc. 
5. Identtty oj air with earth 
It appears that there was a view that air is identical 


8S p. I 3 6 . 
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with a particular division of earth. 3D But this view is 
wrong; for, if it were so, then air must have possessed 
manifested colour like earth; because, the contact of fire 
productive of manifested touch also produces manifested 
colour. 40 
6. Division and sub-divisions oj air 
Such an air is divided into eternal 41 as parama(JNs 
and non-etemal representing the class of airy products. 
This latter is subdivided into organism, sense-organ, 
inorganic mass, and vital air (prt1(Ja).42 The modern 
school of Nyaya, however, does not believe in the"fourth 
sub-division. 43 


(x) Organic air 
The airy organism is only ayonija, and hence, it is 
not produced out of the fusion of the male and the 
female as is in the case of the earthly one. Such an 
organism is produced from the airy parama(JlIs which are 
also helped byad!f/a. Their mutual contact is the non- 
material cause, while the parama(JlIs of earth and the rest 
are the instrumental causes. 
Such an organism exists in Viiyuloka. Now, the 
question is: As such a body does not possess the 
tongue etc., there is no possibility of speech; in the 
absence of hands and feet, there is no possibility of eating 
and walking; and in the absence of peculiar kind of collo- 
cations, it cannot be the substratum of any sense-organ; 
so that, how can the airy organism be used for the 


39 DSS., Ms. Fol. 85-86. 
40 DP., Ms. Pol. 60a. 
U Candrakinta here remarks that although air, like .Akafa, 
is really non-eternal, yet for the sake of the worldly usage it is 
recognised as eternal. This is clear from the fact that air exists 
in intermediate sargas as well as in PraJ'!Ya-VBhi., I. i. H VVV., 
pp. 6; 13. 
a PPBhi., p. 44; SP., p. I,; KR, p. .u.. 
63 NK., p. 737 (third edition). 
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experience of pleasure and pain? The Vyomavati 
further suggests that as it js ever in motion the airy 
body cannot be a means of the experience of pleasure 
and pain". Without such an experience there is no use 
of an organism., ,. 
To this the reply may be given that the airy body 
is made capable of being used as a means of experiencing 
pleasure and pain through' the contact of the earthly 
particles in the form of its auxiliaries. Udayana dis- 
tinctly says that not only earthly paramti(Jus are present 
in the airy organism, but there are the parama(llls of 
.other bhiitas also. 46 
(z.) Airy sense-organ 
It is a fact that touch is felt. As such, it must have 
an instrument to bring about the cognition of it and also 
because, it is an activity (kriyti), it must be preceded by 
an instrument (kara(la), as it is in the act of a cut. 
This kara(Ja must be airy; for, out of the five specific 
qualities, namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, and hearing, 
the touch is always felt by the tactile sense-organ alone, 
as it is in the case of the air of a fan. Hence, it is 
concluded that the tactile sense-organ is airy. 
Now, it is asked: whether any and every kind of 
air can produce the tactile sense-organ or not? The 
answer is-no; only those airy partimti(Jus, which are not 
suppressed by the parama(llls of any other bhiitas, can 
be productive of the tactile organ. In other words, 
the airy parama(JlIs, with the help of adrlla either alone 
without the least contact or mixture of the parama(Jus 
of other bhiitas, or if at all there is any contact of the 
airy parami(llis with" the paramatllls of other bhHtas, it is a 
very slight one, produce the sense-organ of touch. 46 


U p. 27 1 . 
"6 KU., p. 81; Kandali, p. 45. 
M Vyom., p. 17 1 . 
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<;;ridhara calls such a production a specific one (Vlfi,- 
!otptida).47 It is, therefore, that when a particular part of 
the tactile organ is destroyed or overpowered by any 
disease of the type of leprosy etc., there is no feeling of 
touch in that part. In other words, that portion of the 
organ is overpowered by the influence of non-airy 
substance; hence, that part does not act as a sense- 
organ of touch. 48 
The place of location of the airy sense-organ 1S 
throughout the body.49 Jayanta says that by the tactile 
organ we should not mean the external skin on the body 
alone but those layers of skin (tvak) also, which pervade 
the entire body, both in and out. It is due to this that 
cooling and burning touch sensations are felt even in 
the hearts of heart. 50 
(a) Bhautika nature of the organs of sense discussed 
By the way, we find that this view of the Nyaya- 
V ai
e
ika has provoked the anger of the Sankhya School 
which thinks that the sense-organs are produced from 
the Prakrti and not from the bhutas. Now, we find that 
the sense-organs possess partly the characteristics of 
bhuta and partly that of the Prakrti. Thus, the organ 
of sight, for instance, is found to cognise colour etc., 
when the black pupil of it is not destroyed, and when 
it is destroyed, there is no cognition of colour etc. 
This establishes its bhautika nature. Again, we find that 
the pupil cognises its object without coming in contact 
with that object and not when that object is brought 
in close touch with the sense-organ of sight. This is 
its non-bhautika characteristic. An object cannot both 
be bhautika and non-bhalltika. Hence, in the absence of 
the distinguishing factor we find a doubt regarding the 


&7 Kandali, p. 4 S . 
&8 KU., p. 82; Vyom., p. 271. 
tt PPBhi., p. 44. 
50 NM., p. 477. 
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true nature of th
 sense-organ in genera1 61 . 
On this the Sankhya. holds that because things 
having magnitude and atomic dimension are perceived 
through the sense-organ, it is inferred that it is non- 
bhautika6 2 . In other words, we find that the' organ of 
sight perceives things of very big size, as for instance, 
mountain, ocean, and so on, and at the same time, it 
perceives things of quite a smaller dimension, as for 
instance, the seed of a banyan tree, which goes against 
the bhautika nature of it; for, a bhaulika object can 
perceive things of its own size, while a non-bhautik.a, 
being all-pervading in nature, can perceive things of 
any dimension 53 . 
The Naiyayikas reject the above argument saying 
that merely because the organ of sight perceives things 
both of big and small dimensions, the non-bhautrka 
nature of it cannot be proved; for, these two dimensions 
are cognised due to the contact of the dimensions them- 
selves with the rays coming out of the eyes 64 , as we find 
in the case of the rays of the lamp and the object. The 
particular kind of rays and object contact is to be 
inferred from the obstruction; that is, the rays of the 
organ of sight do not illumine things which are obs- 
tructed by wall and the rest; just as, it is the case with 
the lamp-rays. 55 
Again, the opponent refutes the argument of the 
Naiyayikas on the ground that the rays and object con- 
tact cannot be a case of inference. It should be a case 
of perception; for, Ifjas is tangible and possesses colour; 
because, perception takes place due to the possession 
of magnitude and colour and also to the subsistence in 
several substatlces. Hence, the contact should be a 


61 NS. and NBha., III. i. 32. 
6S NS., III. i. 33. 
63 NBha., III. i. H. 
" NS., III. i. 34. 
66 NBhi., III. i. 34. 
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case of perception and not inference; so that, the fact 
is that had there been rays in the organ of sight, then 
they would have been perceived, but as they are not 
perceived but only inferred, it is concluded that no such 
rays exist in the visual organ 56 . 
This, again, is rejected by the Naiyayikas on the 
ground that the non-perception of the rays, whose 
presence is inferred by the obstruction not allowing the 
contact (sannikar lapratiledhenavara(IBna Jingenanumfyaman- 
asya), does not prove the absence of the rays; just as the 
non-perception of the other side of the moon or the 
lower part of the earth does not prove their non- 
existence 67 . 
We know, on the other hand, that the construction 
of the sense-organs ('l!Yiiha) is due to the influence of 
adr Ita and is meant for the experience of pleasure and 
pain of the fivas. In the case of the organ of sight, to 
give effect to the very aim of bhoga, the existence of 
rays has been assumed. That is, the material cause of 
the visual organ is tejas, one of the bhiltas; so that, the 
effect of it, namely, the sense-organ of sight, is also 
bhautika. In the same manner, we know that all the 
other external sense-organ shave got some orother bhiJtas 
as their material cause. Hence, all of them are bhautikas. 
There is another reason to prove that the external 
sense-organs are bhautikas and it is this: obstruction is 
the nature of bhiJtas alone. If there be an obstruction 
between a sense-organ and its object of cognition, then 
there would not be the cognition of that object through 
that sense-organ. This is found with all the external 
sense-organs; hence they are all bhautiktts. A non- 
bhflHtika object is never obstructed. But we must know 
that the objects whose activities are not stopped by any 
obstruction are not all non-bhautikas; for, in the very 
58 NBhl., III. i. I 3 5. 
57 NBhi., III. i. 3 6 . 
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case of the visual organ, we finq that there are certain 
objects like glass etc., which do not put any obstruction 
In the way of the rays of the organ of sight. But this 
cannot prove the non-bhautikatva of the sense-organ; for, 
non-obstruction is equfllly an attribute of both bhautika 
and non-bhautika; as we find in the case of the rays of 
the lamp which illumine things in whose way stand 
glass etc., and there is no obstruction of the heat of 
the cooking fire operating upon things placed on 
hearth. That fire is bhautika cannot be objected to. 
As for the non-perception of the rays of the organ of 
sight, we find that it is possible due to certain causes, 
as it is in the case of the fall of meteor during the mid- 
day; because, it is suppressed by the stronger light of 
the sun; so that, in spite of the cause of perception being 
present in the case of the rays of the organ of sight, 
due to the non-manifestation of colour and touch the 
tejasoftheeyes is not perceived but only inferred. Hence, 
the sense-organs are bhautika and not non-bhautika6 8 . 
Those who think that there can be no non-obstruc- 
tion of what is purely bhautika are wrong; because, as a 
matter of fact, there is no obstruction of the rays of the 
sun, of the objects lying behind a piece of rock-crystal 
(sphatika) and of things which are to be burnt 59 . In 
other words, in spite of the fact that the organ of sight is 
bhautika, there is no obstruction in its way caused by 
substances, like glass etc. Now, against the view that all 
bhautika objects must have obstruction and that there is 
no exception to this rule, the author of the Nyaya-Siitra 
points out instances to refute it. It is held according 
to the Nyaya-Vai
e
ika that- 
(i) There is no obstruction of the rays of the 
sun; for instance, the rays of the sun enter the jar 
not being obstructed by the wall of the jar and come 
68 NS. and NBha., III. i. 39-44. 
19 NBha., III. i 4 8 . 
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in contact with the water therein and make it hot. 
The hot touch of the rays of the sun suppresses the 
cold touch of the water of the jar. 
(ii) The obstruction is not caused by the crystal; 
that is, when anything is lying behind the crystal, the 
light of the lamp -pierces through the crystal and comes 
in contact with the thing lying behind the crystal, 
and illumines it; so that, it is wrong to hold that 
bhautika substance, like the light of the lamp, is 
obstructed. 
(iii) Again, lastly, there is no obstruction in the 
way of the roasting of anything; that is, when anything 
is roasted in a pan and heat is applied to the pan for 
roasting, the heat of the fire is not obstructed by the 
surfa.ce of the pan. The heat pa.sses through the pan 
and comes in contact with the grains to be roasted 
and makes them hot. This shows that the heat which 
is bbautika has not always got obstruction in its way to 
function GO . Therefore, we conclude that the sense- 
organs are bhautikaj, and that the mahtibhiltaj are the 
main material principles of these sense-organs. 
Against the argument that the organ of sight 
cognises an object without coming in contact with the 
object; for, we find that when the rays of the organ of 
sight are obstructed by a glass even then the cognition 
of things beyond the glass takes place 61 ; so that, the 
sense-organs are non-bhoutikaj62, it is said that when we 
find that the objects lying behind the wall are not per- 
ceived by the organ of sight, how can we assume that 
the organ of sight cop;rnses things even without coming 
in contact with them 63 ? In the case of glass, we know 
that the sight is not obstructed; so that, even there the 
eo NBhi., III. i. 48; Kandali, pp. 23. 2 4. 
61 NS., III. i. 4S. 
81 NBhi., III. i. 4 S . 
63 NBhA., III. i. 46. 
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cognition of colour etc., takes place after the sense- 
organ has come in contact with the object S4 . 
3 · Inorganic air 
, 
The inorganic air is the substratum of the manifested 
touch sensation, which is denoted by quivering, up- 
holding (dhrti), sound and touch 65 . 
4. Vital air (pri(la) 
It is that whieh is the cause of the movement of 
the liquid substance and other various elements within 
the body, such as, the carrying of blood, semen, the 
internal :fire, bile, phlegm, and so on. It is in these 
aspects that vital air is differentiated from the inorganic 
air. Although there is only one kind of air within the 
body, yet due to its different functions it is subdivided 
into :five :-pni(ltl, apina, samina, udana, and vyana. 
Prana is that which comes out of the mouth and 
nostrils and goes in; t1pana is that which causes ejection 
of dirts of the body; samana is that which carries the in- 
ternal :fire for the digestion of the food etc., in the 
body from place to place; udaita is that which causes the 
things to move upward; while l!yana is that which takes 
the essence of the food etc. to all the parts of the body 
tht:ough the various veins (natjzs)66. 
Some, again, add :five more varieties to the above 
mentioned :five. They are: naga, kiirmtl, krkara, 
dClJadatttl, and dhtlnafyaya 67 . But as the functions of these 
are served by the above mentioned :five alone, this set 
is not recognised. T antrikas, on the other hand, believe 
in 49 kinds of air. 
Some hold that motionless air is another subdivi- 
sion. But it is not so. It is not different from the 


64 NS. and NBha., III. i. 47. 
65 PPBha, p. 44. 
88 KU., pp. 88-89; Kandali, p. 48. 
f.'7 VSS., p. 61 (Vat;1ivilas Press Ed.). 
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mere collection of airy parama{1l1s68, but even then it is 
difficult to think of air as motionless. 


II 
WATER 
I. Definition oj water 
Water has been defined as that which natural1y 
possesses cold touch 69 ; or, that which possesses the 
generality which belongs to hail, snow, ice, but does 
not belong to any other substance, such as earth, etc. 70 
Besides, the general definitions given by c;a1ikara Mi
ra 
are all more or less the enumeration of the various 
specific qualities of water 71 . Thus, it has been defined 
as that which possesses the uptidhi which separates one 
substance from the other; or, that which exists in that 
which possesses non-illuminating (white) colour; or, that 
which does not possess a common substratum with other 
than pure white colour, and which possesses the colour 
which is not due to chemical action and is non- 
illuminating 72. 
Candrakanta refers to that kind of water which 
is produced by the combination of the two kinds of 
gases. It is, no doubt, an artificial one and does not 
stand, according to him, in the way of the existence 
of natural water as dealt with in this section 73. This 
'view is, undoubtedly, based on the influence of the 
Western science. 


2.. Qualities of water 
Water possesses the qualities of colour, taste, touch, 


88 SP., p. 16. 
89 VS., II. ii. 5. 
70 LU., p. 30. 
71 KR., pp. 1.1-13. 
72 Setu., p. 239. 
78 VBhi., I. i. ,. 
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natural fluidity, viscidity, number, dimension, separa- 
teness, conjunction, disjunction, priority and posteriori- 
ty, weight and velocity'i4.. Of these, colour, taste, touch, 
natural fluidity w.d viscidity are peculiar q\1alities of 
water which differentiate it from all other substances. 
A brief account of these qualities are given below: 
(x). C%ur 
Non-illuminating whiteness 1S Its natural colour. 
However heat may be applied to water, its colour will 
remain unchanged 75 . This is not the case with earth 
which by the application of heat changes its 76 colour. 
Whatever other colour is seen in water, as in the waters 
of the Yamuna, or various juice-waters, it is all due to 
the mixture or the influence of earthly particles. 
(2). Taste 
Similarlv the taste of water is only sweet (madbura). 
We finel cnat if heat is applied to sweet earthly things, 
like milk and sugar, the sweet taste is removed; while 
in the case of water, however heat is applied to it, its 
sweetness remains unchanged. Whatever other taste is 
found in water, as salcish taste in the sea-water, lemon- 
taste in lemon-juice, and so on, it is due to the mixture 
of earthly particles with it; and consequently, the non- 
sweet taste apparently found in water belongs to earth, 
otherwise we cannot explain the sweet taste of the rain 
waters showered by clouds. Generally, when we 
drink water the sweet taste of it is not found. The 
reason is that it is destroyed or suppressed by the 
influence of earthly or firy substances present in the 
mouth. For this reason it is believed that in order to 
bring out the real taste of water, we should first take 


74 PPBhi., p. 3" 
7& KU., p. 67; KUP., p. 267. 
76 KU., p. 67. 
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in astringent substance, like the fruit of the yellow myro- 
balan tree, before drinking water. As regards the ex- 
perience of bitter (tikta) taste of water after chewing the 
fruit of cucumber) it is held through experiment that it 
does not belong to the juice or water of cucumber 
fruit, but to the fruit itself which is an earthly 
substance; it may also be possible that when the 
cucumber fruit is eaten, it manifests the bilious nature 
present at the tip of the tongue; so that, the bitter taste 
may be due to the manifestation of the bilious nature 
of the tip of the tongue 77 . 
(3). TOllch 
Coming to the touch of water we :find that it is 
naturally cold. It is just possible that sometimes due 
to the influence of fire the cold touch of water is sup- 
pressed, but when that influence is removed, again, 
the water becomes cold. 78 But what about the cold touch 
found in the sandal-wood which is undisputedly earthly? 
It is not the cold touch of the water which is used in 
the rubbing of it; because, even without rubbing it with 
the help of water, there is that touch sensation; and also 
when it is rubbed, the cold touch which is found in the 
sandal-wood is far more cooling than that of the water 
which is used in rubbing it. The answer is that in the 
former case, the cold touch belongs to the watery 
particles present in the sandal-wood; and in the latter 
case, it is said that as it is found after rubbing also, it 
really belongs to water. It has been enhanced by 
conung in contact with the parts of sandal-wood. 79 
Lak
mipati says that the hot touch belonging to water 
is only conditional, just as in a fine crystaJ the red 
colour is due to the presence of japa flower near it; 


77 KU., pp. 67-68; KUP, pp. 268-269; KUPV, on Ibid; Dravya- 
sirasarigraha, Ms. Pol. 66. 
78 KU., 68. 
78 KUP., pp. 269-270; KR., pp. 15- 16 . 
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and is not natural 80 . 
" 
The colour, the taste., and the touch of water do 
not undergo any change due to the chemical action S1 ; 
as the latter does not affect water. Against the view 
that there is nothing to prevent the peculiar kind 
of heat contact in water, it is said that if, like earth, 
here also we believe in the presence of the peculiar 
heat contact, then the previous colour and touch would 
have to be assumed to have been destroyed and a fresh 
colour and touch produced in their place. That is, 
the non-illuminating colour and the cold touch belong- 
ing to water should have been destroyed giving place to 
another type of colour and hot touch. Then even when 
the heat contact is removed from water, there would be 
nothing to remove the hot touch which would have 
come to belong to water after the chemical action, and 
consequently, that water would have never become 
cold; and we should have actually felt hot touch in 
water even long after the chemical action. It is just 
possible that the touch may be counteracted and water 
may be reduced to a touchless substance. But this is 
against the reality. Hence, we must hold that there is 
no chemical action in water8 2 . 


(4). Viscidity 
Viscidity (sneha) is also one of the natural qualities 
of water. It does not belong to anything else. 
Some reject it on the ground that just as there is 
no oil and the rest in water, so there is no viscidity, 
also, in it. It is not a specific quality of earth; because, 
it is not found with all the forms of earth. It is, 
however, found only in cettain particular forms of 


80 PV., Ms. Pol. 7b. 
81 KR., p. 16. 
81 Prabhi and Maiiju
i on NMukti., p. 331, Mylapore Ed. 
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earth, namely, glJrta, oil, fat, and ,so on 83 . 
This is a wrong view, says the Siddhantin; for, if 
it were a quality of earth, it ought to have been present 
in the very parami(1us of earth also; but in the parama(1us 
of earth there is no other generality except prthivitva. 
As for its presence in ghfta etc., it is due to something 
else, just as in the absence of the natural weight in tejas, 
the presence of weight in gold is said to be due to its 
mixture with earthly substance. If it were not the 
quality of water, then sugar, or any other powder, or 
flour etc., would not have become a lump. This is due 
to viscidity along with the help of fluidity and not to the 
fluidity alone. If making a lump be due to fluidity only, 
then when glass, or gold etc., are melted, then through 
it sand and the rest should have been also made a lump; 
but it is not a fact. Hence, viscidity is a natural quality 
of water alone 84 . We cannot hold that just as there is 
conditional fluidity in earth, so let there be conditional 
viscidity also in it; for, no such viscidity is found in 
earth. The viscidity belonging to ghrta etc. is due to the 
presence of the watery parama(1l1s in them as auxiliaries. 
(S ). Fluidity 
Natural fluidity is also a quality of water alone. It, 
together with viscidity, is essential for making a lump 
of anything. Without the help of both, water alone 
cannot collect together any powder, flour, and the rest, 
into a lump. This natural fluidity does not belong to 
oil or to riillkj for, oil and milk are earthly substances. 
This is proved by oil's being a fuel for earthly fire, and 
milk's being recognised even in a lump (jatuklirasya ca 
pi(ltjibhave'pj pratyabhifnanit)85. 


83 KU., p. 68 (Vindheswari Prasad's Edition). 
at KU., p. 69 (Vindheswari Prasad's edition) along with KUP. 
on Ibid. pp. 2.70-275 Bibli. Ind. edition. Setu. pp. 2.39- 2 4 2 . 
8a J<
., p. 7 0 . 0'indheswari Prasad's edition); KUP. pp. 2.76- 
2.77 (Blbli. Ind. edition); Setu. p. 141. 
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What about the natural fluidity in hails, snow, ice, 
etc.? It is also natural in these cases; but it has been 
obstructed due to the influence of adll!a helped by the 
absence of the earthly heat; and hence, it is not obvious 
in the above mentioned substances. " 
The view that the solidity (ki!hinya) present in hails 
etc. is due to the influence of the presence of earthly 
element in them is wrong; for, if it were so, then when 
these hails fall to the ground, even then they would 
have remained unmelted as before; but it is not so. 
Moreover, when they are melted we do not see any 
earthly element mixed with them. 
;. Divisions and subdivisions of 'Water 
Water is, as usual, divided into eternal and non- 
eternal forms. The former is in the form of parama!1us, 
the details of which have been already given. The latter 
is in the form of products. This form of water is sub- 
divided into organic, sense-organ and inorganic. 
(I). Organic 'Water 
Water, also like eartht' is productive of organism. 
A substance must produce a substance in the form of 
organism, sense organ, and inorganic bodies. Through 
the' joint methods of Agreement and Difference it is 
proved that if anyone of the above mentioned three 
forms is produced, the other forms also should be pro- 
duced; so that, if there be no watery organism, then there 
should not be watery sense-organ in our body as well. 
But this is not the case. We cannot deny the presence of 
the watery sense-organ in. our body. Hence, it is proved 
that there is an organism of water also. But of what 
kind of organism is it? Is it yonija, or ayon{ja? We have 
seen that the former is due to the fusion of the male and 
the female of the parents and is purely earthly. This 
is not possible in the case of watery organism. Earthly 
paramti(lNS cann.ot produce watery bodies. Hence, the 
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organic water is only ayonija. The reason why such an 
organism of water is never perceived is that it is found 
in the Varu(Jaloka which is far away from here; and 
there are so many obstacles in the way of its perception. 
It is, again, asked: water is naturally fluid; so 
how can a body formed out of the fluid watery paramattus 
be a means of the experiences of pleasure and pain? The 
answer is that just as the earth is intensely solid, but 
the body made out of the earthly parama(Jus becomes 
useful for bhoga through the peculiar conjunction 
(upal!ambha)86 of the parami(Jus of water, so also water, 
although fluid by nature, yet due to the similar peculiar 
conjunction 87 of the parami(Jus of earth and the rest, 
turn into an organism which becomes capable of bhoga. 
What is denied is that the organic water can be pro- 
duced out of the parami(Jus of different bhiitas used as its 
material cause, but their mutual assistance is not denied 88 . 
Kot:lda Bhatta says that the organic water is either due 
to the mixture of the earthly parami(Jus, like hails etc. 
or due to the particular kind of adf{ja 89 . The earthly 
elements stop the fluidity of water and make it fit for 
bhoga90 . 
(2). Watery sense-organ 
It has already been said above that if there is an 
organic water, there must be a watery sense-organ also. 
This is also proved through inference; that is, there is 
the cognition of taste which is a krtya; and as such, it 
must have a kara(Ja; for, every krtya necessitates the 
presence of a kara(Ja. Such a kara(Ja, in the case of the 
cognition of taste, is tongue. Thus, we conclt:!de that 
rasana is the watery sense-organ. It is further proved 


Be Kandali, p. 3 8 . 
81 KandaU, p. 38. 
88 KU., p. 7 1 (Vindheswari Prasad's edition). 
it PD., p. 2; PBT., MI. FoL 21a: TP, MI. Fol. lb. 
90 Kandall, p. 38. 
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that of the various specific qualities of colour, touch, 
smell etc., it is the taste alone which is invariably 
cognised by the organ of taste (rasana). This shows 
that tb:ere is some sort of natural affi1).ity between tongue, 
water and taste. Ton
e'is made up of mainly watery 
parama{1NS with a very little help of the parama(JNs of 
other bhRtas. The parama(JNs of other bhRtas do not 
overpower the watery elements; so that, there being 
the excess of watery parama(JNs in the construction of the 
tongue, it is quite natural that it should cognise the taste 
which is the specific quality of water. 91 
So has been said by Gautama that a particular 
sense-organ predominates in a particular element due to 
its excess; and hence, it is capable of cognising that 
particular quality of it alone 92 . For instance, the sense- 
organ of taste although possesses colour, taste and touch, 
yet it is capable of cognising and manifesting taste 
alone and not the other two; because, there is the excess 
(Ntkar.fa) of taste (rasa) alone in it 93 . That substance 
which is distinguished, by having the excess of a particular 
quality, from others is called utkr.f!a on account of the 
manifestation of that quality alone 94 . Hence, although 
there is no difference as far as the inherence or the 
sa1!1yuktasamavaya of the above mentioned three qualities 
are concerned, yet it is the excess of taste (rasa) alone 
which is present in the tongue. 95 
Some, on the other hand, explain that the tongue is 
capable of apprehending rasa, because, it is made up of 
purely watery parama(Jus without the combination of 
pardmatzUS of any other bhiitas. It is really due to the 
influence of adr.f!a that there is an excess in that part 
of the body alone through which rasa is apprehended. 


91 Vyom., p. 246. 
92 NS., III. i. 68. 
93 NBha., III, i. 68. 
B4 NV. on NBha., III. i. 68. 
85 Tat., on NV., III. i. 68. 
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In all these things, adr.fla alone is the determining 
factor 96 . 
(3). Inorgank water 
That which is different from organic water and 
watery sense-organ and is produced out of watery 
dvyatJukas, trasaretJus etc., is the inorganic water; because, 
it is helpful to us as an object of cognition alone 97. 
The forms of inorganic water are all the forms of water 
used by us and also hails, snow, ice, etc 98 . 
A question is raised here: Fluidity should not be 
said to be the natural quality of water; as it is not found 
in solid forms of inorganic water. This view is wrong; 
for, due to the influence of non-physical tejas, the collec- 
tion of the various watery paranlti(1us becomes solid which 
is known as sanghata; so that, the fluidity is stopped in 
certain cases at the very parama(1u stage. Hence, the 
products of these parama(1us also are without fluidity. 
In the case of ice, again, the solidity is either due 
to the physical te/as or to the non-physical tejas. The 
case is similar to salt where we find that the fluidity 
of salt is checked by the contact of lejas. That salt is 
also watery is proved from the fact that like hails etc., 
its fluidity is seen at some other time. But the saltish 
taste must be explained as due to the influence of 
earthly elements. The melting of hails etc. is due to 
the physical heat contact, as it is in gold etc. The 
stopping of the fluidity and the starting of it both are 
due to the influence of non-physical and sometimes that 
of the physical teias 99 . 


96 Vyom., pp. 24 6 -47. 
97 Vyom., p. 241. 
98 KandalI, pp. 2 6 5- 66 . 
.. Ibid. 
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III 
EARTH 
1. Definition of earth . 
Earth is defined as that which possesses the absence 
of the absolute negation of smell 100 . That is, that which 
has natural smell is called earth. Smell is found in other 
substances, but it is not natural in them. Its presence 
in non-earthly substances is due to the mixture of the 
earthly particles with them. 
1. Qualities of earth 
It possesses colour, taste, smell, touch, number, 
di
ension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priori- 
ty, posteriority, weight, fluidity, velocity and elasticity. 
Of these, only smell is the quality which differentiates 
it from all other substances. A brief treatment of these 
qualities are given below: 
(I). Colour 
All the seven kinds of colour, namely, white, blue 
or black, yellow, green, gray, red, and citra (variegated) 
naturally belong to earth. As regards the variegated 
colour, they say that a composite is produced not from 
one thread alone, but from several threads. Of these 
threads, some are white, some red, others green and 
some, again, are blue; so that, out of these threads as 
the cause, a composite is produced where all these 
colours join together and produce one effect called 
variegated colour (citrarupa). These colours cannot 
counteract one another; because, in that case there would 
have been no colour in the composite, and consequently, 
it would not have been perceived. Nor can it be said to 
be merely a collection of so many colours; for, colour is 
100 LU., p. 18. 
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vyapyavrtti, tha.t is, it perva.des over the entire object in 
which it exists. No one particular non-variegated colour 
pervades the whole of the particular cloth, for instance; 
hence, there is no harm in having an independent colour 
called variegated colout lol . We should not understand 
that the word variegated is used in the sense of several 
colours collected together, but it is altogether an inde- 
pendent word used for an independent colour, like 
white et{:102. 


(2). Taste 
Taste is of six kinds, namely, sweet, acid (am/a) 
saltish, bitter (tikta), hot (ka!u) and pungent (ka[tiya). 
All these belong to earth. These prolong the life, make 
the body fully developed, strong and health y l03. 
(3). Smell 
Smell is of two kinds-good and bad. 
As to the argument that smell and earth are not 
co-extensive; for, there are substances, like precious 
stones, admantine, and even other ordinary stbnes, where 
smell is not experienced, it is said that as there is the 
colour produced by the chemical action in them there 
exists smell also 10 '. Others point out that if such sub- 
stances are reduced to powder, smell is found in it, and 
as the composite is produced out of these parts, there is 
naturally smell in the composite also. That smell is 
not felt in these is due to the non-manifestation of it 105 . 
When it is said that earth has both good and bad smell 
it does not mean that in anyone part of an earthly 
substance both the kinds of smell simultaneously exist; 


101 Kandali, p. 30; TD., p. 14. 
101 KUP" 2.°5. 
103 PPBhi, p, 1 °5. 
lot KU., p. 47. 
106 Setu, pp. 2. 0 4-2.0'. 
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so that, in a single mango fruit, for instance, one portion 
may be rotten, while the other may be good. Hence, 
we say that it possesses both the smells; good portion 
provides good smell and the rotten part gives bad 
smell. There is no po,sibiHty of the smelts counter- 
acting each other or producing a variegated smell 106 . 
(4). Touch 
Touch of earth is neither hot nor cold, and is 
produced from chemical action (prika). 
These four qualities belong to both the earthly 
forms eternal and non-eternal. But in both the cases 
they are non-eternal due to the chemical action, unlike 
the qualities belonging to the paramritJus of ,vater, tejas 
and air. 


(
). Fluidity 
Fluidity is not natural but conditional in earth. 
(6). Saf!Jskara 
There are two kinds of samskriras in earth, namely, 
velocity and elasticity. . 
3. J)ivision and subdivision of earth 
Such an earth is of two kinds-eternal in the form 
of paramritJus and non-eternal in the form of products. 
This latter form of earth consists of parts which are so 
combined as to serve some useful purpose of our daily 
life. They are used in forming our bed, seat, ana so 
on l07 . The qualities of both the eternal and the non- 
eternal forms of earth are non-eternal. 
This non-eternal form of earth is, again, subdivided 
into organic earth, sense-organ, and non-organic earth. lOB 
106 KU., p. 48; TD., p. 7. 
10'1 PPBha, p. 27 along with KU. and KandalI. 
108 Some hold that these three subdivisions belong to the 
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(1). Organic earth 
By organic earth we understand an organism pro- 
duced for the experiences of pleasure and pain by the 
]ivtitman through the influence of the ad[{!a of persons 
concerned, and which has come in contact with a 
particular ]ivaiman under the influence of the same 
adrl/1. This is the final comEosite. It is in this body 
that the consciousness of the Alman becomes manifested 
and life finds its place. Such an organism is produced 
from the ultimate particles of earth which form its 
material cause. 
This organism is, again, of two kinds: Yonija 
and ayonija. The word yoni although generally is used 
in the sense of a mere cause, yet it is used here in the 
sense of that cause alone which represents the fusion of 
the male and the female Cfukra and fOtJita) of the parents. 
The ayonija, however, is not a product of that type. 
But we should not, therefore, understand that this kind 
of body is without any cause. The material cause here 
is the parama{lus and their conjunction is the non- 
material cause, and merits of a definite type are the 
instrumental cause. The ayonija class of organisms, 
when produced by the influence of merits, represents 
the organisms of gods, [{is, and others of the di1!Ja/oka; 
but when it is produced from the influence of demerits 
it represents the organisms of lower creatures, insects and 
those organisms which are meant for experiencing extreme 
pain in the various hells 109 . The organisms which experi- 
ence extreme pain in the hell are C?f the class of ayonija, 
because, it is not possible for the yonija class of organisms 
to bear the intense sufferings of hells. no Although the 
ayonija cl
ss of organisms is generally watery, tayasa, 


eternal form of earth, namely, paramatlllj-a1l.J6 tva{Yiip paramatlll- 
lak!atl4yi; trll)idbaf/l /earyal/l fariridirHpafIJiti manyante- V yom., p. 2.z8. 
lOt Vyom., p. 229. 
110 KU., p. S6; PBT., M,. Fol. 18b. 
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and airy, yet the above mentioned forms of qyonija 
organisms are earthly bodies and as such, have earthly 
parama(JIIs as their material cause1 11 . 
The yonija organism is, again, of two kinds-1ar4Jlfia- 
produced from jara, that is, viviparous, and a{ltJaja pro- 
duced from egg, that.is, oviparous. Under the former, 
we include the organisms of human beings, quadrupeds, 
wild animals etc., while under the latter, the bodies of 
snakes, birds, and the rest are included. Udayana says 
here that the udbhid class of organisms, representing trees, 
plants etc., ought to have been included here, but it 
appears that Pra
astapada, thinking that this class of 
organisms possesses a very dull intelligence and also 
that people in general do not like to think it as an 
abode of bhoga, has not included it here under this class. 
This shows that U dayana himself is willing to include 
the class of udbhi;ja under it. 112 Ko
cJa Bhatta, on the 
other hand, holds that really speaking there are five 
kinds of yoniJa organisms, namely:- 
(a) that which IS produced by the earthly para- 
ma(JIIs helped by particular kind of adr.f!a with- 
out the fusion of fukra and fo(Jita, as that of 
V a
i
tha and others; 
(b) Jartiyuja, as that of human beings and others; 
(c) A(JtjfJ)a, as that of bird, snake etc; 
(d) Svedaja that which is produced from sweat, 
as louse, nit, and so on; and 
(e) Udbhid, that which germinates after piercing 
through the earth, as trees, plants etc l13 . 
Raghunatha PaQQita holds that according to Nyaya 
there are only two kinds of organisms as pointed out by 
Pra
astapada, but the V ai
e
ikas include the udbhid class 


111 PD., p. 2. 
112 KU., pp. 57-58. 
113 PD., p. 2; TPP., Ms. Fol. Ib. 
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as well under yonija, as held by some 114 . 
The process of the production of yonija organism 
is described below: 
When the semen and ovule mix together in the 
mother's womb due to the fruition of the parents' 
adrl!a, simultaneously with that there is brought about 
the contact of the antapkara(lQ. The fusion produces a 
sort of substance within the mother's womb; where, 
due to the force of the contact of the internal lejas, 
a sort of activity is produced in the parts of that 
substance followed by disjunction leading to the des- 
truction of the substance productive of conjunction. 
Then through the contact of another lejas the previ- 
0us colour etc. of the paramii{lJls forming that substance 
get changed, and fresh colour etc. are produced therein. 
Thus, we have then before us paramiit1t1s with the chemi- 
cal products in which motion is produced through the 
influence of adrl!a and the Atman-paramiiflu contact; and 
then the motion leads the paramii{lus to form a body ln 
accordance with the usual process of the formation of 
dvyatJuka, trasare(lu, and the rest 1l5 . 
(2.). Priiicabhautikatva of organism disci/ssed 
Now, a question is raised here: Is an organism 
made up of the :five bhiitas or not? We know that the 
human organism., for instance, is earthly. But our 
observation shows that the human body is not earthly, 
but paRcabhautika. In other words, if the human 
organism be produced out of the earthly paramii{ltls 
alone, then it cannot be the substratum of activity, 
(cel!a), of sense-organ, and of pleasure and pain (artba), 
and consequently, the definition of organism given 
above would not be applied to it. The mutual contact 
among all these bhlJtas is not denied. We know that in 


114 PRM., p. ZIt 
115 Vyom., p. 230. 
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the bodies of other Jokas, namely, VarN/1a, Vt[yN, and 
Aditya, there is the contact of all the other bhJitas; be- 
cause, only then the various bodies can be the source 
of bhoga. Moreover, even in ordinary earthly products, 
like plates etc., it is fou.n:d that without the. help of other 
bbNtas there can be no production. Again, it is a re- 
cognised fact that the qualities found in the product 
must belong to its cause. We find that a human 
organism, for instance, possesses smell, wet substance, 
like juice, taijasa element, breathing and openings, which 
prove tha.t the body is made of all the five elements 
(pllficabhautika), having the parama(1us of all the four 
bhiitas and the Akafa as its cause 116 . 
This view is wrong, holds the Nyaya- V ais:e
ika; 
because, the arguments adduced above are all doubtful 
and fallacious. The reasons are: It is said that the 
presence of the qualities of the five elements may be 
due to their being the material cause and also other- 
wise; that is, if the parama(1NS of earth be the material' 
cause and those of the other bhiitas be the instrumentaJ 
cause, even then in the product we can have the qualities 
of all the five bhNtas; just as, in the case of the pro- 
duction of a plate, for instance, the earthly pard!na'(Jus 
are the material cause, while the parama(lNS of water etc. 
are the instrumental cause alone; but consequently, the 
qualities of all the five bhNtas are found in it. Hence, 
it is doubtful whether the dharmas of the five bhiitas 
found in a human body, for instance, are due to their 
being the material cause, or their being the instrumental 
cause alone except earth which alone is the material 
cause. 
Now, the following are the arguments to support 
the view that human organism, for instance, has only 
one bhNta as its material cause: 
(a) If more than one bhNta were the material 


118 NS. and NBhi., III. i. 28-30; KU., pp. ,'8-59' 
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cause of a human body, then in the effect
 namely, 
in the body itself, there would not have been any 
smell, or taste, or colour, or touch. In other words, 
if, for instance, one eartWy paramti(JN and one 
watery paramti(Ju be taken together as the material 
cause of a .human body, then neither smell nor taste 
can be producedin that body; because, there can be 
no production of whatever kind from a single para- 
. mti(Ju of any bhilta. That is, the first product, namely 
dvya(Juka must have two paramti(JNs of the same 
class for its production; a single paramti(Ju of earth, 
or of water, or of tejas, or. of air alone cannot 
produce that dvya(JNka. The dt;Ya(Juka requires. 
two paramti(Jus of the same class for its material 
cause. If a production be from one paramii{Ju 
alone, then there should be a constant production. 
And as the dvya(JNka is not produced out of 
three paramti(lus or more, it cannot be pro- 
duced. The same rule applies to the production 
of the qualities. A single quality, say smell, be- 
longing to a single eartWy parama(lu cannot pro- 
duce smell in the dvya(luka; nor can a single taste, 
belonging to a single watery parama(lN produce taste 
in the dvya(luka; so that, all the products, conse- 
quently, would become smell-less, tasteless, colour- 
less and touchless. This is due to the very nature of 
the theory of causality. In other words, there is a 
sort of rule that the specific quality of the material 
cause is the specific quality of the effect. This rule 
would be disturbed if a human body were produced 
havitlg all the five bhiitas as its material cause 117 . 
(b) Again, earth possesses the generality called 
Prthvitva, water has ja/atva, tejas has tejastva, and 
air has vayNtva. These are mutually exclusive. 
Now, if any product be produced out of 


117 NS., NBhi., NV., Tit., III., i. 30. 
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all these bhiltas, then there would be, consequently, 
all the generalities 1 present in that product. That 
is, there will be the fallacy of the overlapping of 
the generalities; 80- that, thete would h>e no separate 
generality, like prthvitva, ja/atva, tfjastva and 
viyll/va U8 . 
(c) There is the puti also to support that the 
human body is earthly. It is said in the IlJantra 
which is uttered at the time of the death of a 
person that may your (addressed to the dead 
person) body be mixed with the earth 119 . So is 
said of all other bhiitas constituting the body. 
(d) Again, of the five bhiitas, some are per- 
ceptible and some not. Now, if a body were pro- 
duced out of these two kinds of elements, then 
it would not have been perceived through our 
eyes, like the contact of the non-perceptible air 
with the perceptible trees 120 . 
On these grounds, it is established that the human 
body, is mainly earthly; because, it has for its material 
cause the earthly parama(ius alone, while the other bhiltas 
are only its instrumental cause. This is the reason why 
the characteristics of all the bhiitas are found in a human 
organism. 
Similarly, as regards the organisms of Varuf1o, 
V 4)1u and Aditya /okas, we should know that the 
material cause of each is only one kind of paral11ii{tu 
of the class to which the organism belongs, while the 
parama{tlls of other bhiltas help that particular parama(iu 
to produce that particular organism. 
(3). EarthlY sense-organ 
The sense-organ is tha.t which is supersensuous, 


118 Vide the Jatibadhakakariki-KU., p. 33. 
119 MS., III. i. 31. 
120 l\1MT TT t'\ .,.. 
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is an instrument of some cognition, is a substance, and 
possesses a particular location in the body. It is the 
direct cause of direct perception 121 . 
Such a sense-organ in the earthly organism is the 
odorous organ. ,It is produced out of the eartWy 
paramat1us which are not suppressed by the para- 
manus of other bhiitas. This is known from the 
apprehension of smell. That is, it is through the 
activity of the odorous organ alone that smell, which 
is the distinguishing quality of earth, is known and 
not otherwise. No doubt, there also much de- 
pends upon the influence of ad!l!a to adjust it. 
As it is earthly, it possesses all the qualities possessed 
by earth with this difference that there is the excess of 
smell in it. Some are of opinion that in order to 
guard against the suppression of a particular sense- 
organ from the influence of other bhiJtas, it is better 
not to allow any connection between the parts of that 
particular sense-organ and the parts of other bhiitas. 
But this is not possible. However, we should not for- 
get that.in the eartWy sense-organ, for instance, the 
eartWy element alone predominates, while the contact 
of other bhiitas 122 is only subordinate. 
(a) Number of sense-organs in a human organism discussed 
Although sense-organs have been proved to be bhaN- 
tika, yet doubts cannot be finally removed unless it is 
proved that there are five external sense-organs. The 
ground which leads us to doubt is that we find that the 
diversity of the sense-organs is generally established on 
the different locations of these sense-organs. But this 
is not a safe ground to prove the diversity; a composite, 
for instance, occupies as many places as there are parts 
in a body; but, in spite of this, it is only one. Therefore, 
we find the opponent arguing that there is only one 


111 Vyom., pp. 23 2 -33. 
UI VS., VIII. ii. s; Vyom., pp. 233-34. 
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sense-organ. They hold that there is a single organ 
of touch, called tvak, which pervades over the entire 
organism, and as it touches all the' locations of the so- 
called dIfferent sense-organs, it manifests itself as so many 
different sense-organs. This is also supported by the 
causal relation existing between the organ of touch 
and the external cognition in general. 
But this is a wrong view; for, if this be the fact, 
then a blind man, or a deaf man, or a tongueless man, 
or nose1ess man all of whom possess the organ of touch, 
should get the cognitions of colour, of sound, of taste 
and of smell respectively. But this is against the reality; 
hence, it is wrong to hold that there is anyone single 
sense-organ. 
To this, again, it is pointed out that just as a parti- 
cular part of the tvak alone apprehends the smoke and 
no other part, so the particular parts of ttJak alone would 
apprehend colour etc.; and if any of these parts of tvak 
be destroyed, then that particular object would not be 
apprehended. 
But this very argument of the opponent, says the 
Naiyayika, proves the plurality of the sense-organs. And 
moreover, the various bhiJtas also help cognitions 
through the sense-organs as all the locations of sense- 
organs are 1(japta by the bhntas. 
Again, if there be only one sense-organ pervading 
throughout the whole body, then there should be the 
simultaneity of the contacts of the Atman, the Manas, 
and the sense-organs; so that, the simultaneity of cogni- 
tions cannot be denied. But it is not the fact. 
There is another difficulty in the way of holding 
the view that there is a single sense-organ. We know 
that in every case of perception the sense-organ and the 
object contact is essential. But now, if there be a 
single sense-organ, then the apprehension of colour and 
sound cannot take place. If it be held that certain 
sense-organs are prapyakari, while others are aprapyak4ri, 
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like the organ of sight, then there would be another 
difficulty that every colour, whether in front of or behind 
the walls, would have been cognised, which is, again, 
against the reality. 
Moreover, there being five different kinds of objects 
in the world, five different exclusive kinds of sense- 
organs have been assumed to apprehend these respec- 
tively. This definite arrangement would not be pos- 
sible, if there be a single sense-organ. l23 
On these grounds, the existence of five different 
and mutually exclusive sense-organs is proved. 
(4). Inorganic earth 
The inorganic earthly objects are those which help 
our experiences of pleasure and pain, at;ld can be per- 
ceived through the external sense-organs. It is produ- 
ced through the usual process of dl!}a!1uka, trasare!1u, etc. 
Although there are innumerable number of inorganic 
earthly productions according to their common nature, 
yet these are subdivided into clay (mrt), stone (pa{atlaj 
and sthtivara. Under clay, we have the various portions 
of earth, buildings, bricks, and so on; under stone, we 
include the various kinds of stones, adamantive, and so 
on; while under sthivara, we include grass, grains, 
plants, trees, creepers and vanaspatis. 124 
It should be noted down here that by sthtivara is 
meant that which has no independent activity (cef!ti). 
Now, in that case, almost the entire class of the in- 
organic earthly object can be very easily included under 
sthtivara alone, while trees, plants, creepers etc. should 
not be at all included under it. But because, stone 
etc., have other characteristic also, they are not spoken 
of by that name. l25 
But, in any case, it is almost wrong to include trees 


118 NS., III. i. 52-61 along with NBhi. 
IN PPBhA., p. %8. 
186 KandaJi, p. 3'. 
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etc. under sthavara when we know that almost all their 
activities resemble the activities of living beings. The 
only difference is that of degree in the manifestation 
of consciousness. 


IV 
TEJAS 
I. Definition of tfjas 
T fjas is defined as that which is the substratum 
of colour, which has the common substratum with the 
absolute absence of tastc;126 or, it is that which has the 
common substratum with colour, but not with weight. 
The definitions generally given only enumerate the 
special characteristics of tejas .127 
2. Qualities oj tyas 
It possesses colour, touch, number, dimension, 
separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posterio- 
rity, fluidity, and velocity. Of these, colour and 
touch are the only distinctive qualities of tyas. The 
colour possessed by it is illuminating (bhasvara); and 
the touch is hot. These do not naturally belong to any 
other bhDta. The fluidity in tejas is unnatural; that is, 
it is found only when strong heat is applied to it; as in 
the case of all the metals. l28 The appearance of red, 
yellow and other colours in tfjas is due to the presence 
of earthly or watery substances in it. 
The touch of tfjas is hot. Non-apprehension of 
hot touch in the moon, the eyes and other taijasa objects 
is due to the non-manifestation of touch. In the case 
of the touch of gold it is not felt as hot owing to its 
being overpowered by earthly particles; for, if it were 


126 LU., p. 3 I. 
12? KR., pp. 17- 18 . 
128 Vyom., pp. 155-5 6 . 
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due to the unmanifestation, then gold would not have 
been perceived. 
Its natural movement is upward. 129 Its colour and 
touch do not undergo any chemical change; hence, they 
are eternal in the paramatJus, while non-eternal in the 
products. 130 
Although there are only two prominent qualities in 
tejas, namely, colour and touch, yet even taste and 
smell are Rresent there through the relation of sa1?JJukta- 
samavaya; 31 for, in order to make the taijasa objects fit 
for bhoga through the influence of adtl!a, earthly elements 
are combined with taijasa 132 ones, as it is in gold and 
other metals. 
The colour and touch of tejas are found varying. 
Thus, in certain objects, it possesses both colour and 
touch manifested, as in the rays of the sun; in others, 
the colour is manifested, but touch remains unmani- 
fested, as in the light emitting from the moon, lamp, 
and so on; sometimes, again, the touch is manifested, but 
colour is unmanifested, as in the tejas present in the 
boiled water; sometimes, on the other hand, both colour 
and touch remain unmanifested, as in the eyes. 133 But 
there seems to be an exception in the case of the eat's 
eyes where the touch alone is unmanifest, while the 
cG
our is manifest; so that, even in dark the colour of 
e
t's eyes is perceived. This also proves that there is 
really tejas present in the eyes. 134 Heat belongs to 
Jejas. 135 


129 PPBhi., p. 39. 
130 TS.. p. 16. 
181 PPBhi. p. 39. 
182 Kandali, pp. 4 0 -4 1 . 
133 NBha, III. i. 36. 
134. NS. and NBhi., III. i. 44. 
135 VS., II. ii. 4. 
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;. Divisions and subdivisions of tejas 
Such a tejas is of two kinds-eternal existing in the 
form of partimafJus, and non-eternal existing in the form 
of products. The latter kind of t
as is subdivided into 
organic te.Jas, taijasa sense-organ and inorganic tejas. 
(1). Organic tejas 
The necessity of organic tejas is meant for bhoga. 
But it being entirely taijasa cannot serve the purpose. 
It may be suggested that really speaking, it is the 
earthly organism alone which is meant for bhoga ordin- 
arily. No doubt, there are deeds which necessitate the 
bhoga in organisms of other elements also, but it is 
possible only when earthly particles are mixed with 
them. Hence, in the tatJasa organisms also the presence 
of earthly particles has to be admitted to make them 
fit for bhoga. It is not yonija; because, yonija organisms 
are earthly alone. Such taijasa organisms exist in 
Adityaloka. 
(2). Taijasa sense-organ 
That which does not apprehend smell, taste, touch 
-and sound but manifests colour alone is the taijasa . 

ense-organ. In other words, that which is the uncom- 
mon cause of the apprehension of colour is the taijasa 
sense-organ. 136 Such a sense-organ is the organ of sight. 
Its location is said to be at the tip of the pupi1. l37 
Now, it is urged here that heat (ulmti) being taijasa, 
and the relation of salflyuktasamavtiya being common, and 
there being no other particular cause for apprehension, 
like colour, the eyes being taijasa should illuminate heat 
also. 
To this it is said that the eyes are produced from 


136 KUP., pp. 28 4- 8 5. 
187 PD., p. 3. 
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the ultimate particles of tejas which are not suppressed 
by the parts of other bhiitas; so that, they apprehend 
colour alone. In other words, there is very little 
influence of the earthly particles on the ultimate particles 
of tejas when the latter produce the organ of sight 
without being suppressed by anything else. But what 
is the proof that such a thing is produced? The proof 
is supplied by the action of the organ itself.. Thus, due 
to the activity of the organ of sight the apprehension 
of colour alone takes place and not that of taste, touch,. 
smell and sound. This is not possible unless there is 
a causal relation between the organ of sight and the 
apprehension of colour. This particular production is 
helped by adr.f!a also; so that, the parama!1us of tejas, 
helped by a particular adr/!a along with a very sltght 
combination of the parama!1us of other bhiitas, produce 
the organ of sight. That which is taijasa must be 
produced from taijasa paramiitJus alone. That there is 
the taijasa element present in the organ of sight is proved 
from the fact that it apprehends the quality of tfJas 
alone which is not possible unless there is some intimate 
affinity between them. 
Such a sense-organ is supersensuous, because of 
the non-manifestation of colour in it. The explanation 
of the non-manifestation of colour in the organ of sight 
is that all the positive objects are produced for the sake of 
bhoga; now, if the colour were manifested, then the eyes 
would have been apprehended even in the darkness, 
and there would have been no bhoga for the dr.f!a- 
satlvas; in order that the dr.f!asatlvas may experience 
bhoga, the adr {!a influenced the creator (prajiiPati) to 
produce the eyes without manifested colour. 
As regards the non-manifestation of hot touch in 
the organ of sight, it is said that if there were mani- 
fested touch in the eyes then, for instance, when a 
dancing-girl is dancing, or when any pleasant thing is 
before us, and all the eyes are set upon her, or that 
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particular pleasant object, particularly, in the hot 
season, the hot :tays emitting from our eyes would fall 
upon the beautiful object and burn- it; so that, for help- 
ing bhoga, the aim of ptoduction, adr.f!a has prevailed 
upon the creator to ma.ke the hot touch of the eyes 
unmanifested. ls8 It is due to this very adr.f!a that there 
is no manifested touch in the organ of sight. 13D 
(a) Buddhist view regarding the visual organ 
What has been said above regarding the nature of 
the visual organ is true of all the orthodox schools of 
thought. The Buddhists, on the other hand, entirely 
dIffer from the view held above. Ditinaga and others 
think that the very eye-balls represent the visual organ. 140 
They hold that the organ of sight, being a material 
product, cannot move up to its object of perception 
at a distance. 141 Accordingly, by the organ of sight, 
that is, the eye, they mean a material product in the 
shape of the blue eye-ball-the pupil, which is helped by 
a particular kind of external matter, that is, light (a/oka), 
and depends upon the past deeds preceded by a desire 
to apprehend an object. 142 In other words, the eye is 
that material product which wants to make a colour 
known under the influence of the past deeds. 143 That 
the eye-ball is itself the organ of sight is further proved 
by the fact that all the eye-diseases are cured by the 


138 Vyom., p. 2.'7. 
139 NS., NBha. and NV., III. i. 38; Kandali. p. 40. 
140 Adhl!thanadbahtrnak!a1l1-Diimaga's karika, quoted by Tat. 
on NS., I. i. 4, p. u8.; PRM., p. 21; Cak!lIrgolaka1l1-Rev. Rahula's 
gloss on ADK., I. 23; p. 1 I. 
141 N a ca cak'll,astenarthena praptirasti, bhiJtavifelasyendriyabhavat 
-NV., I. i. 4., p. 33. 
142 Ya evayaf/J Ier!(IIlsaralak,aIJO hhiJtavifelap sa bihyabhiJtavifela- 
prasadanllgrhifasfatf[/f,lapiJrvakakar1l1iipek,ap cak!uriVllfYate etc. NV., 
I. i. 4., p. 33; Tat., p. 116. 
148 BhiHavife!ap kar1l1apefeto riipailca calqaf1lJfcafetIlriVlI&.Jate- 
Tit., p. 117. 
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treatment of the eye-balls alone. l " 
(b) Pl'tipyakiil'itva of the sense-organs discussed 
The Buddhist idea of the organ of vision creates 
another serious difficulty. It has been said before that 
direct perception (pratyak{a) takes place only when tpere 
is a contact between a sense...organ and its analogous 
o bject. 145 But now, when the eye-ball is said to be the 
visual organ, and the objects cognised through this 
sense-organ are found to be lying at a distance, then 
it is held that direct visual cognitions take place without 
there being any contact between the organ of sight and 
the object perceived.; for, no one has ever seen the eye- 
balls going out of their sockets!46. Moreover, the capa- 
city to perceive the objects is not found with the eye- 
balls when they are taken out of their sockets. If it 
were so, then things should have been perceived even 
when the eyes are closed 147 . In the same manner, the 
auditory organ also is found to cognise its analogous 
object lying at a great distance. Hence, it is concluded 
by the Buddhists of the V aibha
ika School that the 
sense-organs of sight and hearing cognise their respective 
objects without coming in contact with them. 148 
The following are the arguments adduced in sup- 
port of the Buddhist view: 149 
(i) SintaragrahofJit-because, things lying a dis- 
tance are cognised. 
1" Ta""ikitsld!Jogafa/J-Diilniga's kiriki, quoted in Tit., p. 
118; PRM., p. .u. 
1'5 NS., I. i. 4. 
146 NY., I. 1. 4., p. 33; (Apraptarthilnyalqimanabpotra[li) trayam- 
anyatha-ADK., I. 43. along with Rev. Rihula>s gloss., p. 18. 
14.7 Satyapyalefabahirbhave na faletinJifayele,atle I 
yadi &a syitfada ptJf.YeJapYllnmi{ya f/;1f1iJanit II 
-Quoted 1n Tit., p. uS; PRl\1., p. 2.2. 
148 ADK. along with Rev. Rihula's gloss; I. 43, p. 18. 
1&8 Sin/aragrahfJ!lflI/J 1Jtl syit praptall JiIim'dhi/easya ca-Dlimiga's 
Kiriki, quoted in Tit.,!. i. 4; p. 118; PRM., p. 2.1. 
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(ii) Prthufaragraha(1lit-because things of bigger 
dimension are apprehended. If the eye were to cog- 
nise objects after coming in contact with them, then it 
would have done so with the objects liaving dimension 
equal to its own. But it is not SO.I50 
(iii) Digdefavyapadefat-because, there' is the speci- 
fication of directions in the case of cognitions obtained 
through the visual organ, in the form that such and 
such cognitions have taken place in such and such 
directions. Vardhamana Upadhyaya, however, ex- 
plains the above as viprakfl!adigdcfavyapadcftit, that is, 
the visual cognition is expressed as taking place at a 
distance from the organ of sight, which would have 
been expressed as taking place quite close to the visual 
organ had the latter actually come in contact with the 
object of perception. 151 
(iv) Sannikrl!aviprakr I!ayostulyakalagraha pat-be- 
cause, things lying quite close to and also at f) distance 
both are apprehended simultaneously; as for instance, 
both the branches of a tree and the moon are perceived 
simultaneously. 
Before any argument, from the Nyaya- V ai
e
ika 
point of view, is put forth to refute the arguments of 
the Buddhists adduced above, it is desirable to point 
out that the very first assumption that the eye-ball is 
the visual organ is not admitted by Nyaya- V ai
e
ika. 
The orthodox view is that the visual organ is produced 
out of the ultimate particles of tcjas. The eye-balls are 
only the means through which the rays, centred in the 
taijasa particles constituting the organ of sight, go out 
gradually expanding in wider circles, and come in 


150 D1!Yiifr
o hi salJlyogo' Ipameva saf.!JyoginamarsNf'lldhyate na ulahiin- 
tam. Na jitll rathadisaf.!Jyoga nabho '!Yt1fnH1Jate, mii bhiit sarvatra ,.alha- 
dina1Jl tatsa1JlyogtidTniiiicopalabdhip, lena yiivanmatraf.!J rii/.travaniider- 
goJakena 'l!Jiipta1Jl 14vanmiilraS)a grahatzaprasangab- Tit., I. i. 4; 
p. 117. 
151 NPP. on NP., I. i. 4. pp. 507-508 (Bibli. Ind. edition). 
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oontact with the object of perception. Hence, according 
to Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, there is no difficulty for the visual 
organ to come in contact with its objects before their 
<:ognition takes place. 
Now, coming to the above mentioned probans, it 
is found that they are all fallacious for some reason 
or other, and hence, all are rejected as unsound. Thus, as 
regards the first probans-santaragrahaptit, it is pointed 
out that the term-stintara may mean either the apprehen- 
sion of things which are not reached at, or apprehension 
together with the intermediary things (antara) which 
may, again, include Aktifa, or negation (abhava), or any 
other object. 
The former alternative, when put in a syllogis- 
tic form, appears to be identical with the pratij na (the 
first proposition of the syllogistic reasoning); so that, 
it cannot act as a probans for proving any conclusion. 
Hence, it is rejected as unsound. In the case of the 
latter alternative, if the intermediary (antara) be the 
Akafd, then it being colourless, cannot be the object of 
apprehension through the visual organ. Again, if it be 
the negation, then also the eyes cannot perceive it for 
being alone. Whenever a negation is perceived, it is 
perceived only as related to something; and never in- 
dependently. If, therefore, the negation that is meant 
here be that which is perceived not alone but as per- 
taining to an object having colour that is perceived 
by the eye, then the probans cannot conclusively prove 
that the eye does not get at its object; for, it is then 
applicable to the organ of touch alsOj152 for instance, 
when the cool touch of water is felt, then the absence 
of heat also is felt along with it. 153 Hence, it is also 
rejected as involving the fallacy of anaiktintika. The 
term intermediary cannot include any substance having 


102 NY., I. i. 4; p. 34. 
153 Tit., I. i. 4; p. 119. 
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colour, for, in that case, that object would be an 
obstacle in the way of apprehending things through it. 
Hence, the argument is rejected as unsound. 1M 
Some, however, e
la.in the term-stintaragrahotta 
as the perception of a thihg in the form-tHis is remote 
from me. But this also cannot prove that the visual 
organ does not come in contact with its object; for, 
the idea that the thing is remote from me-is due to 
some other cause and not to the sense-organ getting 
or not getting at its object. It is, in fact, having body 
as the limit, the ideas of remoteness and nearness are 
determined, and not due to the thing being got at or 
not got at by the sense-organs. The notion of nearness 
takes place where the body and the sense-organ both 
come in contact with the object, and when the sense- 
organ a10ne comes in contact with the object, then the 
idea of remoteness takes pI ace. The perception of the 
thing as remote, being due to some other cause, cannot 
be accepted as a proof for the eye not getting at its 
object. 165 
While refuting the second argument of the 
Buddhists, it is pointed out that things of varying 
dimensions are perceived simply by their slight contact 
with the visual organ, and it is not necessary that the 
eye should come in contact with the entire dimension 
of the object perceived. l56 It is, therefore, that the 
cognition of the dimension of an object is determined 
by the four kinds of contacts-(a)the whole of the sense- 
organ with the whole of the object; (b) the parts of the 
sense-organ with the entire object; (y) the whole of 
the sense-organ with the parts of the object; (x) and the 
parts of the sense-organ with the parts of the object. 157 
Vacaspati Mi
ra says that just as the tyas, centred in 


164 NV., I. i. 4; p. 
4 
156 NV., I. i. 4; pp. 
4-3 5. 
168 NV., I. i. 4; p. 35. 
167 Tit., I. i. 4; p. 119. 
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the wick of a. lamp, spreads out gradually in wider 
circles, and illumines the nearing object of varying 
size, so the tejas centred in the eye comes out and 
gradually expands in circles as it F roceeds further and 
further and illumines the object 0 varying size. This 
is the nature of tejas l58 . 
Regarding the specification of the directions, 
it is said that here also one's body is assumed to be the 
limit for determining the directions, and as sueh, there 
can be no specification of any direction where the 
sense-organ and the body both come in contact with 
the object. Such specifications are possible only where 
the sense-organ alone comes in contact with the object; 
'so that, the argument adduced by the Buddhists can- 
not deny the eye getting at its object. to9 
Regarding the argument that both a branch 
of a tree and the moon are simultaneously cognised, 
it is said that the very assumption is wrong; as, it is 
not a fact. No Sane person holds that there is a 
simultaneous apprehension of both the branch of the 
tree and the moon through the visual organ. The 
notion is really a case of false knowledge due to the 
non-apprehension of the difference of the points of time, 
like the non-apprehension of the difference of the points 
of time in the piercing through the hundred lotus-petals 
together. It should always be kept in mind that the 
lejas is so light and its velocity is so great that it 
becomes really difficult to mark the difference of 
moments in its movements; as it is the case with the rays 
of the sun which travel at such a great speed that it 
appears, as if, they spread over the entire world simul- 
taneously in a single moment. 
Some want to justify the possibility of the simul- 


158 Na taitanlliryalo ,ilIa Prthvagratam bhatJatiti PrthtJauata sikiti.. 
Yathi ,arttidefl pi!'FtlJllJapi teJap prasarpatprasadoda,.af/l '!Iapnoti etc., 
Tit.) I. i. 4; pp. 119..20. 
168 NV., I. i. 4; p. 35; Tat.) I. i. 4; p. 120. 
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taneous apprehension of a branch of a tree and the 
moon through the visual organ. They say that water 
and teja! are commingling (!tl1!1!fl!a) substances; so that, 
just as any other kind of water commingling with the 
water 6£ the Ganges becomes Ganges-wattr, so the 
solar teja! commingling with the ocular tejas becomes 
the teja! of the eyes. This being the fact, when the 
tejas emanatihg from the eyes mixes with the external 
tejas which is simultaneously pervading over all the 
objects of the world and becomes one» we can say that 
the leja! of the eyes comes in contact with every external 
tejas whether near or remote simultaneously.16o 
But this view is wrong; for in that case the objects 
hidden behind the wall» or any other obstacle, whether 
in close proximity, or far away, should be apprehended» 
which is not the fact. 16l 
Again, if a man enters a bit dark room, where 
there exists a very little contact of tejas which is the 
necessary condition of the conjunction of the eyes, from 
the outside where there is enough tejas, he should at 
once see all the objects of the room. The condition of 
the contact of the organ of sight with the objects in 
the dark room being present, there is nothing to 
prevent the perception; and if there be no perception, at 
once, then t1:iere should be never. But this is not correct. 
The external teja!, which is quite close to the eye-ball 
and possesses hot touch, prevents the different kind of 
(vija/iya) contact of the eyes with the objects, in a bit 
dark room, at once; and after a moment, that external 


180 KU., p. 7'; PP., p. 4'; TPP of Kot).<;la Bhatta, Ms. Fol. 28a. 
This view is attributed to <;alikanitha by Vardhamina in his KUP, 
p. 188; but <;aIikanatha in his PrakaraQapaficika attributes this 
view to some one else saying-'Samasamayasal/lveefane IN lufit pari.. 
haram8vaf/J var1)rgallti etc.'-p. 4'; while he gives his own view 
some nine or ten lines below in the very place in that very text» 
and which we refer to here also. . 
161 KU., p. 75. 
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tejas being removed the contact takes place. It is, 
therefore, that a man, although unable to perceive the 
pUd-day suo, directly, can perceive it with the help of a 
screen in the form of a piece of cloth. . 
Similarly, it is asked: why does not a man, forty 
years old, having the direct contact of the eyes with the 
object of perception, perceive the object? The reason 
is that there is the tejas produced from the bilious nature 
of that age which prevents the real contact of the organ 
of sight and the object of perception. By the use of 
glass-pairs (upanetra) that bilious tejas is removed and 
through it the organ of sight perceives the external 
objects of perception. 162 
<;alikanatha Mis:ra, however, says that the view 
that both a branch of a tree and the moon 
can be perceived simultaneously due to the comming- 
ling of the tejas is correct, if, only, we add to it the 
influence of adrlla. That is, when the rays, emanating 
from the eyes, mix with the external tejas and become 
one, then only that much of it, which is determined to 
be the means of apprehension through the influence of 
(ldrl!a, is capable of apprehending things and not all. 
;lienee, we cannot say that every thing is known simul- 
taneously, although there is the simultaneous percep- 
tion of Bhauma, Dbruva and others through the influence 
of adrlla.163 
Moreover, if the organ of sight were aprapyaktiri, 
.then there is nothing in the walls and similar other 
things to put an obstacle in the way of the organ of sight 
to get at the things behind the walls. And we are sure 
.that the organ of sight does not cognise things which 
'are behind the walls and similar other things. Hence, 
.we conclude that the organ of sight is prapyakari. 
Again, had the sense-organ been not prapyaktiri, there 
let TPP. of Kot;lQa Bhatta.) Ms. Fol. 
8a-19a. 
188 PP., p. 45. 
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would not have been notions to the effect that a parti- 
cular thing could not be cognised, as it is at a great 
dtstance, while others could be cognised, because they 
are quite near. But such !lotions do exist; so that, the 
sense-organ cannot but be prapyakari. It is further 
proved by the fact that the organs of sight and hearing 
are also sense-organs like others, and as such, should 
be prapyakiiri. If the prapyakaritva of all the sense- 
organs be doubtful, then we should take the help of some 
instrument (kara(Ja) and prove the inference. Thus, for 
example, an axe, which is an instrument (kara(Ja) and 
where the activity (kriyil) depends upon the coming 
together of the axe and the object of cut, and not 
otherwise. Lastly, it rhay be said that if the sense- 
organs, or any other instrument (karatJa), be not prapya- 
kari, then their products, namely, the cognitions of 
colour, touch, taste, smell, and hearing etc., should be 
found everywhere and at all times. But it is not so. 
Hence, we conclude that all the instruments (karatJas) 
including the sense-organs are priipyakiiri. l64 
These very arguments also disprove the Buddhistic 
assumption that the eye-balls with a specific attribute 
represent the organ of sight. Jayanta adds, further, 
thaf the view that the existence of a specific capacity 
(dharma or vifela) in the eye-ball helps the perception is 
untenable; for, it may be asked here-if there is such a 
specific capacity, then what is its support? It cannot 
remain unsupported; eye-ball cannot be its substratum. 
Hence, the assumption of the Buddhists is untenable 
,and is rej ected. 
As regards the medical treatment of the eye-disease 
in the eye-balls, it is held that it is done for tbe 
purifications of the substratum (iidhara), through which 
the tidheya is purified. 166 Hence, it is essential to hold 
184 NV. and Tat. on NS.,1. i. 4; KU" pp. 74-75; TPP., Ms. 
Pol. 28a-29a; PRM., pp. 21-22. 
165 NM.) pp. 47 8 - 80 . 
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that all the sense-orsans apprehend their respective 
objects after coming ln contact with them. 
(c). Number of eyes in an organism discussed 
But even these arguments leave us in dark as to the 
number of eyes in a man's body. Even in the old 
school of Nyaya we find two different views. Thus, 
Vatsyayana appears to hold that there are two inde- 
pendent eyes, and consequently, two sense-organs of 
sight. With this assumption he refutes the view-'that, 
really speaking, there is only one organ of sight extend. 
ing from one corner to the other but apparently 
separated into two by the bone of nQse,-by saying 
that if there were only one organ of sight, then when 
one of the eyes is destroyed or removed the other 
should also stop functioning, but this is not the fact; 
the organ of sight of one eyed-man works quite well. 
Hence, there are two independent eyes. 
Against this view of the Bha
yaka.ra, it is said that 
the above reason falls down on the ground that even 
if a part of it is destroyed, the remaining part works 
quite well; as, we find in the case of a tree, where even 
if one branch of it is cut off, the whole is not destroyed. 
Vatsyayana refutes this argument, again. Thus, 
he holds- 
(i) That if the part is removed the whole does 
not exist; for, if it exists, then we will have to believe 
in the eternity of the effect; so that, when the branch 
is cut off, really speaking the tree does not exist. 
(ii) When a man is dead we find in his skull two. 
distinct holes on either side of the bone of the nose on the 
spots where the two eye-balls exist. This would not 
have been possible, if there were only one organ of sight. 
(ill) And lastly, when one eye is pressed with a 
finger in the comer, then a single object appears as if 
it were two distinct objects. This is not possible if 
there were only one organ of sight; because, when that 
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pressing finger is removed, then, again, that object 
appears to be only one. In other words, really if there 
were only one organ of sight extending from one 
corner to the other, and apparently divided into two, 
by a nose-bridge upon a river-like flowing substance, 
then when we press a bit of one of the eye-balls in a 
corner, then the rays of'that particular eye should flow 
to the other eye through the passage below the nose- 
bone-bridge, and we should not perceive one single 
object as two. But this is not the fact; hence, it is 
assumed that there are two distinct organs of sight. 166 
But it is strange that U ddyotakara does not agree 
with the above view of Vatsyayana. On the contrary, 
he gives arguments in support of the singleness of the 
organ of sight. Thus, he says-those who hold that 
there are two organs of sight are wrong; for, there 
can be no simultaneous contact of the atomic Manas, 
with the two organs of sight. In that case, there should 
be no difference in the act of perception of a man having 
two organs of sight from that of another who has only 
one eye. But this is not the fact; a man perceives 
more with his two eyes than with a single eye. More- 
over, it has been established that there are five sense- 
organs. Now, if there were two organs of sight, then 
there is a clear case of contradiction, which is not 
possible. 167 Vacaspati and Vir;vanatha also agree with 
the interpretation of U ddyotakara. Later writers also 
hold the same view. 168 Even the Buddhist writer 
Vasubandhu says that although there are two eyes, yet 
they represent only one sense-organ. The two eye-balls 
are meant for making the appearance good 169 . 


186 NBbi., III. i. 8-1 I. 
167 NV., III. i. 7. 
168 PRM., p. 21. 
169 ]iligofaravljilanllsiminyil ekaJhifNti I 
Dvitve'pi caklNridina1,11 fobhartha(1l III avqyodbhavap II 
-ADK., I. 19., pp. 8"9' 
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(
). Inorganic tejas 
The inorganic tejas is of four kinds: bhauma-per- 
taining to earth; di
a-pertaining to heaven; alldarya- 
belonging to one's,own body (stomach), and a'1araja- 
produced from mines. 
The bhallma is produced from the ea;rthly fuel, 
and due to this, it is differentiated from all other kinds 
of tejas. 170 The di1!Ja is produced from the fuel in the 
form of water;171 as for instance, the solar tejas, the 
lightening tejas, the tejas of the meteors, and the rest. 172 
That tejas which exists within the organism and helps 
the digestion of food and drink and turns these into 
fine subtle essence is called alldarya. The change brought 
about by this tejas is the same as that of the chemical 
action described before. It has the fuel of both kinds: 
earthly (bhallma) and heavenly (divya).173 The last form 
of teja! is that which is produced from mines. It 
includes all the metals-gold, silver, copper, and so on. 
By the way, a question is raised here: how do we 
know the tai/asa/va of these metals, and particularly, that 
of gold which is apparently an earthly object? Thus, 
the Mimarpsakas urge that gold is earthly; because, it 
possesses conditional fluidity, like ghrta etc. It may be 
suggested then that if it were an earthly substance, then 
just as in ghrta the application of heat takes away the 
fluidity of it, so the fluidity of gold also should have 
been destroyed by the application of heat, which is not 
the fact. To this it is pointed out by the Mimatpsakas 
that the application of heat affects the fluidity of other 
substances n!=>t that of gold. And moreover, gold is 
not well..known as a piece of lejas. 


170 Vyom., p. 25 8 . 
171 apa/J indhallal/l yasya-Vyom., p. 158; and apa; eva indhanal!1 
yav a - KU ., p. 76. 
1111 Vyom.
 p. 2j8; KU., p. 76. 
178 TPP., Ms. Fol. 2.a. 
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The Naiyayikas, against this, .hold that it is not 
earthly. The negative form of inference shows that 
however extreme the heat is applied tq gold, its 
fluidity is not destroyed. This is not the case 
with any earthly object; for, no contradictory instance 
js found. 174 As regards the various kinds of gold and 
silver dusts used in medicine, it is said that they are 
possible only when some other substance is mixed with 
gold, and not otherwise. 175 Moreover, this assumption 
of the Naiyayikas is based on the Agama that-Cgold is 
the first product of Agni.' The presence of yellow 
colour ana the weight is due to the peculiar kind of 
conjunction of the earthly paramitJus. 176 
After giving the general view of the Naiyayikas, 
Maha:deva, 
ives his own view. He says-'according to 
me the apphcation of heat to ghrta which is mixed with 
water does not destroy the fluidity of ghrta. This shows 
that the conjunction of the fluid substance other than 
the earthly is an obstacle in the way of the destruction 
of the conditional fluidity; so that, in the present case, 
where the conjunction of the fluid substance, in the 
form of gold which is tejas, exists as an obstacle there is 
no possibility of the destruction of the fluidity. Thus, 
the red or yellow colour belonging to gold and the 
non-perception of the illuminating white colour are all 
due to the influence of earthly substance mixed with it. 
It is due to this very suppression of the colour of gold 
by the influence of eathly parami!1us that gold is not 
perceived in darkness. I?? 


174 Nyayakaustubha-Pratyak
a, pp. 100-101. 
175 KV. p. 7 8 . 
178 Nyayakaustubha-Pratyak
a, p. lOX. 
177 Nvavakaustubha-Pratvaksa. 1)1). 101-102.. 



CHAPTER X 
CONCLUSION 


TUE idea of matter, as understood by Nyaya and 
V ai
e
ika, has been made clear in the preceding pages. 
Like all other schools of Indian philosophy, these two 
systems also aim at the realization of the Highest Good 
(nipfreyas)l. This aim is achieved by the true knowledge 
of each and every object of the universe. Accordingly, 
Nyaya has classified the positive objects of the universe 
under sixteen categories-I. means of right cognition 
(prallla(la); 2.. objects of right cognition (prameya); 
3. doubt (saf!lfaya); 4. motive (prayojana); ,. instance 
(dr/lanta); 6. theory (siddhanta); 7. factors of syllogism 
(avayava); 8. hypothetical reasoning (tarka); 9. demons- 
trated truth (nirflaya); 10. discussion (vada); II. disputa- 
tion (jalpa); 12. wrangling (vita(l#); 13. fallacious 
reason (hetvabhasa); 14. perversion (chala); 15. casuistry 
(j4ti); and 16. clinchers (nigrahasthana), the true know- 
ledge of which leads to the attainment of the Highest 
Good. If the nature of these categories is closely 
observed, it is found that all of them can be easily 
included under the single category of the objects of 
right cognition (prameya), and for the knowledge of 
which, again, the knowledge of the means of right 
cognition (prama(la) is :required; so that, it would have 
been advantageous to recognise these two cate- 
gories alone. But in spite of this, that the author of 
the Siitra includes all the rest of the categories shows 
that the necessity of the treatment of the categories of 


1 NS., I. i. I; VS., I. i. 4. 
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doubt etc. is to distinguish the Nyaya system from the 
Upani
ads2. This, again, makes it clear that the objects 
of knowledge dealt with here are only thpse which are 
required in the system within certain limitations. In 
other words, the treatment of the Alman, for instance, 
here will be according to the scope of Nyaya; so is the 
case with the other objects of knowledge. 
Again, of the objects of knowledge 3 -Alman, 
physical organism, sense-organs, things (arlha), cogni- 
tion (buddhi), Manas, activity (praz'ftti) , defect, (dola), 
r
birth (prety:Jbha/Ja), fruition (phala), pain and emancipa- 
tion (apa/Jarg:l) , except the first and the last, all other 
are subsidiary. The only object of knowledge required 
for the attainment of the aim is the emancipation with 
reference to the Alman which is apparently in bondage 
due to the influence of nescience 4 . In other words, the 
Highest aim is achieved, ultimately, by the true realiza- 
tion of the nature of the Alman, for which the know- 
ledge of the means of right cognition is also essential 5 . 
Hence, Nyaya lays more emphasis on the means of 
cognition. The treatment of th
 objects of right cogni- 
tion in Nyaya is only subsidiary. 
Coming to the V ais:e
ika system, we find that it 
also wants to achieve the Highest Good through the 
true knowledge of its categories 6 , namely, substance, 
quality, motion, generality, quiddity and inherence, into 
which the whole universe is classified. Here also, 
ultimately, the true knowledge of the Atman alone is 
required for the realization of the Highest Good; for 
which, again, the right knowledge of the true nature 
of the rest of the categories is essential. This system, 
thus, lays more emphasis on the ontological aspect of 


2 NBhi., I. 1. I. 
S NS., 1. i. 9. 
4 NM., pp. 4 2 7- 28 . 
& NBhi., I. i. 1. 
e VS., 1. i. 4. 
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the universe. In so aoing, it has, sometimes, to go 
deeper into the nature of its categories. 
Both of these systems take into accoUtlt the com- 
mon-sense view and the worldly usage in explaining 
the worldly phenomena. They seldom go beyond the 
common-sense experience. They take the objects of the 
universe as they are, and rightly believe in the existence 
of the. close correspondence between the order of our 
thoughts and the order of the external reality. The 
existence of the external world is independent of our 
consciousness, in so far as its existence is prior to the 
existence of, and is a condition of the possibility of, 
our mental phenomena 7. 
The orthodox view about the nature of the various 
systems of Indian philosophy is that there exists a sort 
of synthesis between them. They represent the various 
phases of one and the same Truth. The synthesis is in 
the ascending order which is corroborated by the 
actual experiences of our life also. The true knowledge 
of the objects of the universe being recognised to be 
the means of achieving the Highest Good, every school 
has to give its own explanation of the objects of the 
universe. We begin with the most ordinary form of 
explanation given by the Indian Materialists. They hold, 
as has been said even before, that there are only four 
elements, namely, earth, water, fire and air which consti- 
tute the entire universe. Every object is ultimately a 
product of these elements. 
kafa is considered to 
be that which possesses no obstruction, and perhaps, 
therefore, includes Dik within it. Alman is nothing 
but an organism, or a sense-organ, or a vital air, or the 
Manas, endowed with the quality of consciousness, 
which, in its turn, originates from matter. This is the 
crudest form of explanation given about the phenomenal 
world. 


'I PWSS., Vol. I. pp. 33-34. 
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Next, it is found that an attempt is made, for the 
first time in the history of Indian philosophy, to dis- 
tinguish between the nature of Atman an
 that of matter, 
and to show that ,these are two independent entities. 
In fact, it is for the first time that the existence (sat) of 
Atman as an independent entity has been established by 
Nyiya and Vai
e
ika. But, if we go a bit deeper, we 
shall see that this Atman is essentially ja{ia, and becomes 
conscious only when consciousness is produced in it; 
so that, although its independent existence has been 
established, yet its nature is not very much different 
from that of matter. Again, when we look to the 
nature of the material world, we find that it is classified 
under eight categories, namely, earth, water, te}as, air, 
Akafa, Kala, Dik and Manas. The first four categories 
have got two forms-one eternal and the other non.. 
eternal. The other four are all eternal. Thus, there are, 
ultimately, eight eternal forms of matter, according to 
Nyaya and V ai<;e
ika. Beyond these they cannot go. 
But as the scientific enquiry always wants to find 
out unity amidst diversity, it cannot stop with these 
eternal forms of matter. Hence, when a subtler 
enquiry into the nature of these is made, it is found 
that these are no longer incapable of being reduced to 
subtler forms. They are all non-eternal, and conse- 
quently, are reduced to their subtle forms at the next 
stage represented by Satikhya. The causal analysis 
of Satikhya leads gradually to Prakrti, which is pure 
matter and consists of extremely fine composites, called 
g"(1as, in a state of equilibrium. 
IT we study the classification of the elements of 
Satikhya, we shall find that we are lifted up step by 
step from the grosser to the subtler' elements until 
we reach a very high revel. The parami(1NS, which were 
supposed to be indivisible with Nyaya and Vai<;e
ika, 
are shown here as products of the five tanmifris, which 
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are, again, the products of the lamas aspect of ahatiktira. 8 
A.ki{a, Kila and Dik, which were all-pervading and 
eternal with Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, are reduced to one divi- 
sible element, namely, Aktifa 9 , which, in its turn, is a 
product of the fabda-tanmatra 10 . Similarly, the indivi- 
sible atomic Manas also is proved to be a product of 
ahankara ll . So it is quite obvious that the so-called 
eternal elements of Nyaya- V ai
e
ika are reduced to 
subtler elements in Sankhya 12 . 
But the scientific enquiry, again, does not stop with 
the dualism of Satikhya. It is left for the c;ankara- 
Vedinta to resolve the dualism of the former into the 
unity of the Supreme Truth. Here the enquirer realizes 
his ultimate end, and hence, stops. This is how from 
the grossest form of matter we start and end in the 
J\bsolute lJr.U
. 
Leaving the <';ankara School of Vedanta for the 
present, if we look into the Kashmir <';aivaism, we find 
that both Prakrti and Purufa of Satikhya are capable of 
further dissolution. The Prakrti itself is a manifestation 
under Maya along with her fi;e kaficukas 13 . This Maya, 
again, is ultimately resolved into Parama 
iva, through the 
various other stages represented by 
Nddhavidya, Ifvara, 
Sadtifiva and 
akti14. It is the Parama 
iva-fattva which 
possesses within itself the entire universe as its own 
StJariipal
. It is at this stage that the final unity is 
reached and all the enquiry into the nature of the 
material world stops. J\lthough the so-called entire 


8 TK. on SK., 1%. 
.. SS., II. n. 1%. 
10 SK., 2%. 
11 SK., 24- 2 '. 
11 Umesha Mishra-Synthetic gradation in Indian pbilosophy- 
AUS., Vol. I., pp. 90-94. 
n, Pariprav
ki, pp. 8-9. 
u Pariprav
ki.. p. 6. 
15 PrHr., p" 8. 
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material aspect of the universe mer
es into Parama t;iva, 
yet it does not lose its existence 1 . All the forms in 
their own independent nature remain pre,ent within 
Him until He wants to manifest them out of His 
own Free Will 1 ? Besides the dissolution of matter into 
such a subtle entity, as Parama 
iva, the matter itself 
becomes endowed with the very nature of intelligence, 
as it is the very nature (svariJpa) of P arama 
iva18. 
These make it clear that matter, which is devoid 
of consciousness and is ja{ia with the schools of Nyaya, 
V ai
e
ika, Mimarp.sa and Sankhya, not only becomes 
endowed with intelligence, but also merges itself into 
Brahman, or P arama 
iva, and remains no longer distinct 
from consciousness. (Caitanya). This is like a mystery 
surrounding the conception of matter in Indian thought. 
We should never forget that Absolute Unity is the final 
aim of Indian Darfana and when that aim is achieved, 
we think that Darfana has achieved its end. This is 
realized with the systems of <;atikara- Veda.nta and 
Kashmir <;aivaism. 
This is a very brief reference of the different stages 
of matter in Indian thought. But as the present thesis 
is limited in its scope, I have confined myself with the 
treatment of matter as found in Nyaya and V ai
e
ika; 
and by the way, I have touched the other phases of it 
only to keep myself in harmony with the highest aim 
of Darfana which rightly teaches- 
Vacarambhaf1atp viktiro ntimadheyatp, 
Mrttiketyeva satyam. 


16 CJ. Antap.rthitivatameva gha!ate bahiratmana-I
arapratya. 
bhijiia; p. 13. 
17 Cf. t;riparamtlfivap svatmaikY811a .rthita1ft vifIJa1ft etc.-PrHr., 
p. 8. 
la PrHr., p. 8; Tantrasara. J p. 8; Y ogarajacirya's Com. on 
Paramarthasara., p. 7
. 



CHAPTER XI 
CONCEPTION OF ATMAN' 
INTRODUCTORY 


IN the foregoing pages, the idea of matter, according 
to the systems of Nyaya and Vai
e
ika, has been dealt 
with at great length. Besides what has been said in 
Chapters 11 and 11 2 about the necessity of the treatment 
of the nature of the conscious element, it is an admitted 
fact that a thing, in order to be known thoroughly, 
:mould not be merely distinguished from objects of its 
own class, but also from its heterogeneous class. This, 
again, is possible only when its heterogeneous class 
also is known in all its aspects. Hence, our knowledge 
of the conception of matter, as shown in the previous 
chapters, would remain incomplete un!ess we also know 
the conception of non-matter, that is, the fetana aspect 
of the phenomenal world, which is, generally, known as 
Alman. Therefore, with a view to have the complete 
knowledge of the idea of matter, an effort is made here 
to study the nature of the Alman also as given in 
Nyaya and Vai
e
ika. 
It has already been made clear before that there is a 
conscious element also in the universe. Its existence is 
as indispensable as that of the matter itself. Even then, 
following the traditional line, it is necessary to prove 
its existence before proceeding further. Nyay
- V ai- 

e
ika, representing the Realistic School of thought, 
believes in the existence of two Atmans-]ivilman and 


1 Vide SNpra, pp. p-SS. 
t ViJe SNpra, p. 57. 
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Paramatman S . Hence, both of these are separately 
treated here under different sections. 


A 
jIV ATMAN 
1. J?xistence oj fiviitman proved 
The existence of ]ivatman is proved through 
direct perception (intuition-praryak,a), inference, and 
authority. Now, to begin with the first means we 
know that a certain section of the Naiyayikas, whom 
Jayanta designates as Jvayiithyap, holds that the term '1' 
in the expressions-'I am happy,' '1 am sorry,' 'I know' 
etc., is an object of perception. This 'I,' naturally, 
refers to the fivtitman and not to any material object, 
like body, sense-organ, Manas etc. It is clear from the 
above mentioned expressions that the substratum of 
happiness, sorrow, desire, cognition etc., is nothing but 
'1.' N ow, this is not possible, if 'r were taken to mean 
anything other than the ]ivtitman, such as body, sense- 
organ, Manas etc.; for, none of these is conscious; while 
happiness etc. cannot be attributed to a non-conscious 
agent. Happiness, sorrow etc. show that their subs- 
tratum must be a conscious and eternal agent. 
The opponent may raise an objection here against 
the implication of the term 'I' in the above expressions; 
for, the term 'I' in the expressions-'I am fat,' '1 am 
beautiful,' 'I am blind,' '1 am deaf' etc., really refers to 
either body, or a sense-organ; so that, it is not quite 
sound to base the decision merely on the implication of 
the term 'I.' 
To this it may be said in reply that as the objection 
of the opponent is based on the false identity of the 
body with the Alman, it has no weight. The substra- 
tum of the term '1' is Atman alone, while in other cases, 
8 KR., p. '9' 
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it is due to wrong notion 4 and false imposition. 
c;ankara Mi
ra adds that inasmuch as the cognition 
of the term ']' refers to one's own Atman, and as jt 
does not refer to other's Atman, it is concluded that the 
term '1' primarl1y refers to Atman. If, on the other 
hand, it were to refer primarIly to the body, then the 
cognition of the term '1' should have beenl produced 
through the external sense-organs; for, the body is not 
an object of perception directly through Manas, while the 
cognition, expressed in the form '1 am this,' is produced 
through the instrumentality ot Manas; as it is produced 
even without the operation of the external sense-organs. 
As regards the view that if Atman be directly per- 
ceived, then it should have colour, it is pointed out 
in reply, that the necessity of having colour is restricted 
to the external substances alone. Hence, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the intuitive perception of AtRlan. 5 
Others are of opinion that there are direct ;rutis to 
prove the existence of Atman s . But as the fruti! will 
not convince the unbelievers like the Buddhists, they 
adduce inferences to prove the existence of it. So says, 
Gautama, in his Nyaya-siitra 7 , that desire, hatred, effort, 
pleasure, pain and consciousness 8 are the various 
probans to prove the existence of Atman. Ka
ada adds 9 
the vital airs-pri(Jt1 and a pana, the closing and the 
opening of the eye-lids, state of living, the movements 
of Manas and the affections (vikira) of the other sense- 
organs to the above mentioned probans of Gautama. 
4. NM., pp. 429-434; VS., III. .ti. 9-14; ATV., p. 95; TM., 
pp. 3- 6 . 
6 VU., III. ii. 14. 
8 NBhi., I. i. 10; Vide-Dve brahma'(li tJeditavye etc. 
, NS., L i. 1,0. 
8 Vi
anitha holds that as consciousness, desire and effort 
are the probans of both the A.tmalll, pleasure, pain and hatred 
alone should be taken to be the right probans of the ]itJatman- V r. 
on NS., I. i. 10. 
e VS., DI. ii. 4. 
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Now, desire., etc., being qualities, cannot exist with- 
out a substratum. Then, inasmuch as it is known that 
the qualities, which belong to the physital organism 
etc., continue as long as the physical organism etc. 
exist; and as desire etc. are not found to be so, they 
cannot be regarded as qualities belonging to the physi- 
cal organism 10 . 
Again, it is a fact of common experience that there 
exists desire, which has been defined as a wish for the 
attainment of something not already obtained ll . This 
desire is produced in a man for the attainment of an 
object which had been the source of pleasure to him 
in the past. This necessitates that the substratum of 
the desire should be that which possesses consciousness 
and is identical with that which had experienced pleasure 
from the object of desire in the past. Physical organism, 
neither being conscious nor being an unchanging ele- 
ment, cannot be the required substratum. Recognition 
(pratyabhljHti) is not possible in physical organism. 
The organs of sense also cannot be the substratum of 
desire; for it is not necessary for a single se.nse-organ 
to be both the desirer and the experiencer of the past. 
For instance, when a man perceives a mango fruit and 
desires it to have, we cannot say that the visual organ 
which perceives the fruit at present also possesses the 
experience of the good taste of the fruit. Again, Manas, 
being accepted as a sense-organ and an instrument; 
cannot be the substrate of desire 12 . Hence, that which 
is the substratum of desire is AlII/an. Similarly, hatred 
etc. also prove the existence of a separate entity, called 
Alman. 
Likewise, consciousness (jHana) also is an indicative 
of the existence of Alman as an independent entity. 
4 


10 NY., I. i. 10; NM., p. 434. 
11 PPBha., p. 261. 
12 NBhi., NY. and Tit., I. i. 10; NM., pp. 434-42, Kandali., 
p. 161. 
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Besides what has been said before regarding the subs- 
tratum of consciousness 1S , it should also be further 
pointed out that it cannot belong to the Manas; because, 
if the Manas be the substratum of consciousness and 
accordingly be regarded as perceiving colour etc. with 
the help of some sense-organ which is other than the five 
external sense-organs, then the difference is only verbal, 
that is, that other sense-organ would become the Manas, 
while the Manas itself, as a substratum of consciousness, 
would become the Alman. If the Manas, however, be 
believed to be functioning independently and not in 
co-operation with that another sense-organ, then in the 
case of an object with a colour, taste etc., the organ of 
sight etc., being always present, there should be simul- 
taneity of knowledge, which is against the reality. 
Hence, consciousness does not belong to the Manas 
which is merely an instrument 1 '. 
Again, as from the motion of a chariot the exis- 
tence of a conscious guiding agent, in the shape of a 
charioteer, is inferred, so also from the activity and 
cessation from activity appearing in the physical organ- 
ism which have the capacity of acquiring the desirable 
and avoiding the undesirable, the existence of an 
intelligent 
uiding agent for the body is inferred. 
This conscIous agent is no other than the Atman. 1s 
There are several other grounds for establishing 
the existence of Atman 16 . Thus- 
I. The presence of the variegated functioning of 
the vital airs in an organism proves the existence of a 
conscious agent in the organism who acts like the 
blower of the wind-pipe. 
2. From the regular action of the opening and 
closing of eye-lids, the existence of a conscious agent 
18 Vide SIiPra, pp. 53-55; 280-8,. 
14 PPBhi., p. 99; KandalI., pp. 72-7$. 
11 PPBhi., p. 99. 
16 PPBhi., p. 
9' 
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in an organism, who would act like the puller of the 
pulley, is inferred. 
3 · From the fact that the wounds of an organism 
are healed up, we infer the existence of a conscious 
agent who would be like the master of the house re- 
pairing it. 
4. From the action of Manas towards the contact 
of the sense-organs apprehending desirable objects, 
we infer the existence of an agent, who would be like 
the boy in a comer of the house throwing a ball to 
another ball stuck in the ground. 
s. When we see an object through the organ of 
sight, and recall the taste of that object (experienced 
before), we find a certain change appearing in the organ 
of taste. From this, also, we infer the existence of a 
single guiding agent of the two activities, like a person 
looking through many windows 17 . 
These are some of the proofs adduced to prove the 
existence of the Atman. 
Now, let us examine the same question in a different 
way. We are aware that the viewpoint of the Indian 
Materialists represents the feelings of the common class 
of people. Ordinarily, it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to reject their views. The reason is quite simple. 
However learned one may be, after aU, in his every 
day dealings, he is no better than a true Materialist. 
Proceeding on this assumption, it is, undoubtedly, very 
difficult to assert the existence of the world hereafter, 
the existence of the Atman, and similar other things. 
In the course of our busy worldly life surrounded by 
the thickest fog of nescience, it is difficult to see things 
beyond ourselves; and it is no strange that one is entirely 
unable to know of the Atman which is so very subtle 
in nature. 
This is the reason why the existence of Atman" 


17 PPBhi' t PP' 69.7 0 . 
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as understood by the orthodox schools, is questioned. 
But at the same time nobody ever denies that there is 
an entity which possesses consciousness. And accord- 
ingly, even the extremists of the Materialistic school 
have given some explanation or other of Atman. They 
do not recognize the existence of Atman as something 
different from matter, or its product. With1n their own 
limitations, nothing more and better can be expected 
of them. No worldly man apparently ever thinks that 
the term '1' is not used for body or sense-organs. Even 
in the expressions 'I a.m happy,' 'I possess conscious- 
ness,' etc., the term '1' apparently refers to body, or to 
the various sense-organs. But all these views fail to 
satisfy the needs of the N aiyayikas and the V ai
e
ikas, 
and the propounders of other orthodox schools. 
It seems to be a recognized fact that the joint 
system of Nyaya- V ai
e
ika occupies the first starting 
place in the realm of Indian Metaphysics. Hence, it 
a
pears that the first attempt, to assert the existence of 
Atman as quite different from matter or its product, 
was made by Nyaya and V ai
e
ika. We know that the 
description of the Supreme Entity from the empirical 
(1!J!avahtirika)l8 point of view is that it is Sat, Cit, and 
Ananda. The last two aspects naturally depend upon 
the first. If a thing has no existence (sat), it is im- 
possible to assert of it anything. Hence, the first and 
the foremost attempt should be made to prove that there 
is (Sat) a Supreme Entity quite apart from body, sense- 
organ, vital airs, and the Manas. This is done by 
Nyaya and V ai
e
ika. We do not know anything of 
this Alman within the limitations of Nyaya and V ai
e
ika 
except that it exists (Sat). The attempt to j rove the 
existence of other aspects
 namely, Cit an Ananda, 
remains for Sitikhya and Vedanta respectively. 


18 From the piiramirthika point of view nothing can be said of 
the Supreme Entity; cf. the C;rutt-j'ato vito nivariante apripya mana/a 
saha. 
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It may be asked here: when it is possible to have the 
intuitive perception of the Atman, why should an effort 
be made to prove the same through infere.nce? There 
are two possible answers to this question-( I) That 
there is the intuitive perception of it is not accepted by 
all, and (2) that it is generally seen that those who take 
delight in argumentation desire to prove a thing through 
inference even when it is proved through direct percep- 
tion. So says <;ankara 11i
ra that although sometimes 
the Atman is really perceived through intuition, yet, like 
cognition, produced by the flash of lightning, it does 
not get so much fixity being disregarded by such other 
conflicting perceptions as 'I am fair,' 'I am lean 
and thin,' and the like. Here another form of cogni- 
tion produced by probans which are other than those 
connected remotely (anyathtisiddhas), makes the former 
cognition itself (that is, the intuitive cognition) quitt 
firm. Moreover, it is necessary to have argumentation 
(manana) about the Atman as taught in the injunction- 
'the Atman should be heard about, reflected upon,' etc. 
-which only is a means towards the realization of that 
which is desirable, namely, the Highest Good. IT there 
be no argumentation about it, then meditation (nididhya-- 
sana) would be impossible, and consequently, there 
would be no direct realization, and no final emancipation 
(apavarga)l9. 


II. Jivtitman defined 
The existence of the individual self having been 
proved, it is defined as that which is the substratum 
of consciousness which itself being a product is non.. 
eternal,20 and also that of the feelings of pleasure, pain 
etc. 21 within the limitation of a physical organism. Again, 
19 VU., III. ii. II. . 
!to SC., Ii p. 12, quoted by NK., p. .163 (Second edition). 
21 TD., p. 13. 
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it has been defined by the author of the U paskara as that 
which employs the olfactory and other sense-organs 
to their respective objects of cognition and that where- 
in the experiences of the objects of cognition reside. 2 ? 
Uddyotakara defines it as one who recognises (pratisan- 
dhtitti)18. . 
III. Qualities of ]ivtitman 
]ivatman possesses consciousness URrina), pleasure, 
pa.i.q, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, impression 
(saf!Jsktira), number, dimension, separateness, conjunction 
and clisjunction 24 . A brief treatment of some of the 
qualities is given below. 


I. Consciousness (buddhi or jiirina) 
Here, in Nyaya- V ai
e
ika, the term consciousness 
vRana) is synonymous with intellect (buddhi) and appre- 
nension (upalabdhi)20 as against the Sarlkhya view accord- 
ing to which intellect (buddhi) is the first evolute of the 

conscious primordial matter (Prakrti) and is an inner 
instrument;l& consciousness (jiitina) is the function of this 
intellect I?; while apprehension (upalabdhi) belongs to the 
non-active PNrll!o itself28. 


22 VD., III. i. 2. 
28 NV., I. i. 10; p. 64. 
24 PPBhi., p. 70. 
25 NS., I. i. 1 S; PPBhi., p. 171. 
· SK., 12, H. 
27 SK., 23. 
28 CetanasyiikartN11Ipalabdhiriti-NBhi., I. i. 15. The psychologi- 
cal process involved in the above is explained by Vicaspati Mi
ra 
as given below:-BNddhi is a modification of the three lI'rzas, which 
are unconscious entities. Hence, BNddhi, which also is unconscious, 
through the passage (pra(lili) made by the sense-organ, comes in 
contact with the object and becomes itself modified into the form 
of that object. The dtifakti, on the other hand, is unchanging 
and is of the nature pf eternal consciousness. When BNtlJhi comes 
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Though there are various forms of cogrutton 
(bllddhi), as objects of cognition are innumerable, yet it is 
classified under two broad heads-right cognition 
(vicfyi) and wrong cognition (avicfya).29 The former is 
subdivided into directly sensuous, inferential, recollec- 
rive and superhuman (ar!a)30. The latter also is subdi- 
vided into doubt, perversion (viparyaya), indistinct cog- 
nition (anadhyavasaya) and dream 3 !. 
Of the right cognitions, that cognition which is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organs with their 
respective objects is said to be directly sensuous or clirect 
perception 82 . Gautama makes it more clear when he 
says that direct perception is that cognition which is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object, which is not expressible (avyapade£Jam), which 
is not erroneous and which is decisive 33 . The objects 
of perception is either gross, as a pot, a cow etc., or 
subtle, as pleasure, pain etc. The perception of gross 


into close proximity to this citifakti, it reflects within itself this 
cltifakti, and thereby appears as if it itself were conscious, 
and becoming modified into the form of the object, it cognises 
the object; so that, the modification of the Bllddhi into the form 
of the object cognised is said to be the cognition (JRiina) of that 
object. The contact of the conscious entity, through reflection, 
with the Buddhi in the shape of the object cognised, is expressed 
as the function (vyiipiira) of the conscious entity (Atman or Pur II/a), 
and is called the apprehension (upalabdhi) of the object by the 
conscious entity. Just as the moon, being essentially devoid of 
light, reflects the light of the Sun which is essentially in possession 
of light, and with this reflected light illumines objects. In the 
same way, Buddhi, though itself unconscious, yet reflects the 
consciousness of the Citifakti and thereby cognises objects and 
makes them apprehended-Tit., I. i. IS, pp. 233-34; Kandall, 
pp. 17 1 -7 2 . 
29 PPBhi., p. 172.. 
30 PPBhi., p. 186. 
31 PPBhi., p. 17 2 . 
32 PPBhi., p. 186. 
83 NS., I. i. 4. 
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objects is through the external sense-organs, while that 
of the subtle objects is through the internal sense- 
organ 34 alone. Even in the case of the perception of 
gross objects, there are two definite stages of perception. 
For instance, after the operation of the psychological 
process involved in the act of direct perception, 
namely, the contact of the sense-organ with the object, 
followed by the contact of the Manas with the sense- 
organ and lastly, that of the Manas with the Atma"s5, 
the first cognition that is produced is said to be free 
from discrimination. It is, therefore, expressed as 
simple apprehension or indeterminate cognition (nirvikal- 
pajfiina)86. This is followed by the determinate cognition 
which is accompanied by the knowledge of the object 
along with its qualities. This is technically called 
savikalpaj Fiina 87 . 
Against the view that determinate knowledge 
(savikalpajfiina) is the only type of direct perception, 
it may be pointed out that if the indeterminate form 
of cognition of an object be not admitted, then inas- 
much as there would be no remembrance of the word 
denoting it, there would not be the determinate 
cognition of it either. Hence, in order to have the 
determinate knowledge of an object one must admit the 
indeterminate knowledge of it also 88 . 
The auxiliaries for the direct perception of an 
object are: the presence of magnitude (mabattva), pos- 
session of several parts, presence of manifested colour 
aided by merit and demerit. Besides these, the contacts 
of the Atman, Manas, sense-organ and the object are also 
necessary factors for the direct perception 39 . 


a. Kandali., p. 188. 
U NBhi., I. i. 4; Kandali., p. 188. 
se PPBha., p. 186; Kandali., p. 189. 
87 PPBhi., p. 186; KandalI., p. 189. 
88 Kandali., p. 18 9. 
88 PPBhi., p. 186. 
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The direct perception of colour, taste, smell and 
touch is caused by the contact of their respective 
sense-organs with their respective objects., by their 
inherence in composite substances, and by virtue of 
their having peculiarities within themselves (svagatatJi- 
fe.ftit)40. The perception of sound proceeds from the 
two-fold contacts, namely, the contact of the Manas 
with the sense-organ wherein the sound inheres, and 
that of the Manas with the Alman. It is cognised 
through the auditory organ itself41. The perception of 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, priority, posteriority, viscidity, fluidity, velocity 
and motion proceeds from their inherence in perceptible 
substances through the instrumentality of the visual 
and the tactile sense-organs 42 . The perception of cogni- 
tion, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, motive is due to 
the contact of the Manas with the Atman. The percep- 
tion of the generalities of substance, quality and motion 
is by means of those sense-organs which perceive their 
substrates, wherein they inhere 43 . 
As regards the perception of yogin! in the ecstatic 
condition, it is due to the Manas aided by the yogic 
properties that the intuitive perception of one's own 
self and that of another, of Aktifa, Dik, Kala, Parama(Ju, 
air, Manas, and of the qualities, motions, generalities, 
quiddities and inherence inhering in them, takes place. 
In the case of yogins, who are not in ecstatic mood, 
direct perception is possible regarding objects, which are 
subtle, hidden and removed far off through the four-fold 
contacts helped by the yogic properties". 
The next is the inferential cognition which is pro- 


40 PPBhi., p. 186; Kandali., p. 194. 
41 PPBhi., pp. 186-87; Kandali., p. 194. 
42 PPBhi., p, 187; Kandali., p. 194. 
43 PPBhi., p. 18 7. 
4& PPBhi., p. 18 7. 
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duced by the perception of the pro bans 41i . The 
abda- 
prama!1a admitted by Nyaya is included under inference 46 . 
The third form of vidya is remembrance. It is caused 
by the contact of the Alman and the Manas aided by 
such causes as the perception of an indicative (li1iga- 
darfana), desire for remembering and the associated 
ideas and the like, and from impression produced by 
distinct cognition, by repetition and by an impressive 
regard for the object concerned 4 ? 
Coming to the superhuman (ar.fa) type of cognition, it 
is found that in the case of sages who are responsible for 
the propounding of the Vedas, it is found that from the 
contact of tht: A/man and the Manas helped by a particular 
kind of merit, there appears an intuitional cognition 
(prtitibhajiJana), correct in all its details, as regards the 
supersensuous objects-past, present and future, and also 
regarding dharma etc. mentioned or not mentioned in 
the scriptures. Generally, such an intuitive perception is 
found with superhuman beings-sages etc., but some- 
times it is a]so possible with ordinary human beings 48 . 
Besides these forms of cognition, there is another 
form of cognition called siddba-darfand. This is a sort 
of direct perception which is acquired by the use of 
certain ointment applied to the eyes and to the feet and 
also by the use of pills etc., through which one 
can directly perceive objects which are very subtle, 
hidden and removed far Off49. 
Of the wrong cognitions (aviqyti), that wherein a 
doubt is felt as to the nature of the object on account 
of its possessing the distinctive characteristics of several 


'" PPBhi., p. 200. 
f.8 PPBhi., p. 2I 3. 
47 PPBhi., p. 25 6 Also Vitle-Umesba Misbra-Smrti Theory 
according to Nyaya-Vai
e
ika-K. P. Pithaka Commemoration 
V 01. j.p. 177-86. 
'PPBbi., p. 2,8. 
t, PPBhI.) p. 25 8. 
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objects but not the differentiating characteristics; so that, 
no decisive knowledge 
an be had about that object, 
it is said to be a case of doubtful cognition OO . \A perverse 
knowledge (ViPt11Jlaya) pertains to direct perception and 
inference only. As for the former, we find that of the 
two objects, possessed of distinctive characteristics, it 
so happens that the real object is not perceived by a 
person whose sense-organ is affected by bile, phlegm 
and wind; and then from the impression produced by 
the previous perception of the object not present before 
the observer, helped by the contact of the Manas with 
the Alman aided by demerit, there appears a cognition 
which is quite opposite to the nature of the object 
present. This is a case' of perverse knowledge 51 . 
Indistinct cognition also appears in regard to direct 
perception and inference. As for instance, somecimes 
we find a mere idea, about an object, appearing in the 
form- 'what may this be'? This may be either due to 
the absent-mindedness of the observer, or to the fact 
that the observer is desirous of kno\ving further details 
about the 0bject itself. This is said to be a case of 
indistinct knowledge 52. 
The last form of wrong cognition is dream. When 
our sense-organs have ceased to function, and the Manas 
has retired, then through the impressions of the sense- 
organs certain cognitions are produced during our 
half-sleeping state. These cognitions are known as 
dream cognitions 53 . 
Now, it may be enquired whether these forms of 
cognition belonging to the jivalman are eternal or not; 
for, we find that non-touchability, which is a quality of 


&0 PPBhii., pp. 174-75. 
61 PPBhii., p. 177. 
62 PPBha., p. 182. 
63 FfBhi., pp. 18 3.. 8 4; Also Vide-Umesha Mishra-Dream 
Theory in Indian Thought-Allahabad University Studies, Vol. 
V. pp. 269-321, 
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consciousness, is found both in an eternal substance, 
like the Aktifa and also in a non
ternal entity like 
karman; hence, there appears a doubt. To this it is 
said in reply that-(I) Consciousness is known to every- 
body as non-eternal, like pleasure and pain. (2,) The 
experiences, expressed as 'I shall know,' 'I know,' '1 
have known', refer to all the three divisions of time, 
which is not possible unless consciousness is nOl1- 
eternal. (3) Again, it has also been said above that 
cognition is a product M . All these prove that cognition 
is non-eternal. But by non-eternity of consciousness we 
should not mistake it for being momentary (k,atzika). 
It is also clear from this that consciousness is not 
the very nature of Alman. In fact, the Alman is es- 
sentially non-conscious Ua{la), but it becomes conscious 
only when, due to the sense-or
an and the object contact, 
consciousness is produced in it 6. If consciousness were 
the very nature of it, then everybody would have be- 
come omniscientM. By consciousness the Naiyayikas 
mean the cognition of an object produced by Manas, or 
the sense-organ atld the object contact. Such a cons- 
ciousness is only occasional in the Atman, although both 
are inseparably related to each othet 57 . This, again, is pro- 
duced, as is clear from the above, only when the A/man 
comes to possess an organism, and not otherwise 58 . 
2. . Pleasure and pain 
Happy experiences, felt in the fivalman through the 
contact of the Alman and the Manas aided by the results 
of virtuous deeds, are denoted as pleasure (sukha). 
Affection, happy appeara.n.ce etc., are its effects. 
In regard to past objects, it is produced through 


54 NS., I. i. 4; NM., p. 496; KandalI., p. 73; PRM, p. 34. 
H NM.. pp. 432.-H, , 12.; SPBha., I. 14'. 
18 NM., p. 4'%. 
67 NM., p. '12.. 
M NK., p. 2. 6 4, (2nd Edition). 
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memory; in regard to 'future objects, it is brought 
about by volition (sankttlpa); and that which is 
felt by the wise, ev
n in the absence of- such causes 
as remembrance of objects, desire and volition, is 
due to thfi
 self-knowledge, control over the sense- 
organs, contentment and specific merits 59 . As it iSt 
not a fact that all the feelings of one who has acquired 
discriminative knowledge (vivekin) are naturally of 
painful nature, we should not consider pleasure to be 
merely an absence of pain. That persons having true 
knowledge do possess happy experiences (anugraha) 
within themselves is a fact which admits no denial60. 
Similarly, unhappy experiences felt within one's 
own self at the presence of undesirable objects through 
the contact of the Manas with the Alman, aided by the 
results accruing from non-meritorious deeds, are des- 
cribed as pain (dufJkha). In case of past objects, it is 
due to memory, while in case of future objects, it is 
produced by volition (satikalpa)61. Pain should not be 
considered as merely an absence of pleasure 62 . 
Naiyayik
 s do not admit pleasure to be a distinct 
category. But then it should not be considered that 
they deny the very existence of feelings of pleasure. 
What they mean is that pure happiness cannot be found 
in this universe. It is generally mixed up with pain. 
Hence, pleasure also is a form of pain 63 . 


3- Desire (icchii) 
It is a sort of wish for the attainment of an object 
which one has not got 64 and which is expressed in the 


59 PPBha., p. 2' 9. 
60 Vyom., p. 62 4. 
61 PPBha., p. 260. 
8a Vyom., p. 62 4. 
ea NBha., 1. i. 2, 9. 
M PPBha., p. 261. 
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form-'may this be mine' etc. 66 This is produced out 
of the contact of the Manas with the Atman, through 
pleasure etc., or through remembrance etc. It is the 
cause of effort, remembrance, merit and demerit. It has 
several forms 66 . 


4. Aversion (dvefa) 
It is the feeling which makes one think himself 
burning or being irritated. It proceeds from the con- 
tact of the Manas with the Alman through the help of 
pain or remembrance. It is the cause of effort, re- 
membrance, merit and demerit. It has several forms 67 . 
5. Effort (prayatna) 
It is of two kinds-(I) that which proceeds from 
mere living, and (2) that which proceeds from desire 
and aversion. The former is that which helps the 
series of upward and downward breathings in the 
sleeping man and which brings about the contact of the 
Manas with the external sense-organs during the waking. 
state. This is produced from the contact of the ManaJ 
with the Alman aided by merits and demerits. The 
latter kind of effort is, however, produced out of the 
contact of the Manas with the Alman helped by desire) 
or aversion. It helps the preservation of physical 
organism and such activities which lead to the attain- 
ment of desirable and to the abandoning of the un. 
desirable 68 . 
6. Impression (sa'!1sktira) 
Regarding the process of its production, it may be 
pointed out that after the usual process of cognitio
 


85 Kandali., p. 261. 
86 PPBhi., p. 161. 
11 PPBhi., p. 26,. 
88 PPBhi., p. 26 3. 
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when the result is obtained, a kina of impression is 
left behind by that resultant cognition which itself 
vanishes aw'ay afterwarps. Such an impression, which 
is the exact copy of that cognition, has got the At/nan 
as its substratum. Every piece of cognition leaves be- 
hind it an impression. But those which are due to (I) 
intensified (palu) cognitions, (2) repeated cognitions, 
and (;) impressive (tidara) cognitions produced by 
special efforts are more vivid and are easily recalled 69 . 
It is the cause of remembrance and recognition of 
objects previously seen, or heard, or experienced; and is 
counteracted by contrary cognition, intoxication and 
intense pain etc. 70 
7. Merit and demerit (dharmtidharma) 
Merit (dharma) is produced in the fivtilman by the 
contact of the Manas with the Alman itself helped by 
the various means, the purity of thoughts (bhtivaprastida) 
and the absence of desire to attain any visible result from 
those means 71 . The means are: faith in dharma, harmless-I 
ness, benevolence, truthfulness, freedom from desire for 
undue possession, freedom from lust (brahmacarya), purity 
of intentions, absence of anger, bathing, use of purifying 
substances, devotion to particular deities, fasting and 
c.lrefulness towards one's own duty. Besides, the per- 
formance of the various religious duties of the four 
castes and the tifTamas, as laid down in the frutis and the 
smrtis, also helps the accruing of merit 72 . 
The performance of these injunctive deeds cannot 
be said to be the direct cause of those happy results 
which appear after a long interval; hence, it is assumed 


69 PPBhi., p. 26 7. Also Vide Umesha Mishra-Smrti theory 
according to Nyiya-Vai
e
ika, K. B. Pithaka Com. Vol. pp. 179- 
80. 


70 PPBhi., p. 26 7. 
'71 PPBha., pp. 272.-73. 
7. PPBhi., p. 272.. 
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that such deeds when performed leave behind them 
their impressions in a stagnant form which, when, in 
course of time, become mature, yield their respective 
results 73 . These after-effects of our meritorious acts 
remain unseen for sometime and hence, they are called 
adr ita. 
It brings about happiness, means of happiness (hit a ) 
and final emancipation to the agent (kartr). It is super- 
sensuous. It is destructible by the experience of final 
happiness; 7« so that, it should not be confused with the 
mental impression 75 . It is also destroyed by true 
knowledge. 76 It cannot be said to be eternal, as some 
hold it to be; for, in that case, as there \vould be no 
exhaustion of it, and consequently, no end of th
 
worldly experiences of pleasure, there would have been 
no final emancipation. 77 
Likewise, demerit (adharma) is also a quality of the 
Atman. It is produced by the contact of the Manas 
with the Atman aided by the performance of deeds 
which are prohibited in the scriptures, and which are 
contrary to the causes of merit mentioned above; the 
non-performance of deeds which are enjoined in the 
scriptures; and carelessness (prdmida). It brings about 
pain, means of pain and sin to the doer (kartr), that is, 


78 Setu on PPBhi., p. 3 68 . 
74 PPBha., p. 2.72. Inasmuch as dharma is an effect, it must 
be destroyed. But it is not destroyed so soon. Sometimes its 
results are such as can be experienced in thousands of years. 
Such being the case, if the dharma were to be destroyed by its very 
first re$ult, then there would be nothing left to yield the remain- 
ing parts of its results; nor is it possible for dharma to be destroyed 
in parts, as it is an absolute integrity (,!eo njrbhagap). It is for 
these reasons that dharma is held to be destructible by the ex- 
perience of final happiness resulting from it-Kandali, p. 27'. 
76 SalJlskaro'Pi smrtidtlarefJaitlal/l bhavatftyatontyasukhasaf!JvijRa- 
navirodhiti-Vyom., p. 638. 
78 SamyagvijRii1I8IIa dharmo vinaoate-KandaIi., p. 27'. 
77 Kandali., p. 27'. 
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the jivatman. It is supersensuous and is destroyed by 
the experience of the last pain resulting from it 7s .' 
. 
That both merit and demerit belong to the jiva,man 
is proved by the fact that tnere must be something on the 
basis of which the physical organism, for the experience 
of pleasure and pain by the jivatman, is to be made. The 
qualities belonging to the organism tbemse1ves cannot 
be of any use, as the organism itself has not come to 
exist yet; nor can such qualities of the jiva,man, which 
come to exist in it after its connection with the organ- 
ism, namely, consciousness, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion and effort, help the production of the organ- 
ism. Even the impression (bhavana) which accompanies 
the fivtitman from one organism to another, cannot be 
the required cause; for its capacity becomes known 
when it gives rise to remembrance, which itself is possible 
only when the jivatman has come to possess an organism. 
Hence, through the method of Residue it is assumed 
that the qualities which guide the production of 
physical organism are merit and demerit 79 . 
Besides, there are also fftltis like- Yavadatmani 
dharmtidharmau ttivadiiyup fariramindrfyti(Ji vifaytifca etc. as 
long as the jivatman possesses merit and demerit, so 
long there exist span of life (iiyus), physical organism, 
sense-organs and other objects for the experiencing of 
pleasure and pain, for it, to prove that merit and de- 
merit belong to the jiva,man 80 . 
Some are of opinion that merit is of the nature of 
parafIJtitJu itself. If it were so, then like paramatJus, 
merit also would have been eternal, and that there 
would have been no religious activities etc. to produce 
any merit. There would have been no death even. 
But as these are against the actual reality, Nyaya- 


'IS PPBhi., p. 280. 
79 Vyom., pp. 6,8-39. 
80 Vyom., p. 6J9. 
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Vai
e
ika rejects the view as unsound 81 . 
Likewise, the view that both merit and demerit 
are the qualities of paramti!lu is also rejected as wrong 
on the ground that inasmuch as parama'(llls are like 
common properties for all, all persons ought to have 
experienced only one type of pleasure and pain. This, 
again, is not the fact 82 . 
Some, again, improving upon the former view, 
think that some paramii{Jtls possess merit, while others 
possess demerit; so that, those organisms which are 
produced out of the meritorious paramtit/tls are meritor- 
tous, and cause the experience of pleasure, while those 
which are produced from the demeritorious paramtit/us 
help the experiences of pain. To this it is said in reply 
that if it were so, then as paramii(Jlls are eternal, there 
would not have been any religious activity in the world; 
and also there would not have been any death. Hence, 
this view, also, like the previous one, is rejected as 
unsound 83 . 


8. Plurality of fiviitmans 
As regards the question-Whether there is only one 
fivtitman or many, it is pointed out that there are as 
many Atmans as there are living beings in the universe. 
The proof for this assumption is the existing differences 
in the universe 84 . Thus- 
(1) It is found that some are in bondage and have 
to pass from one life to another, while others are free. 
Had there been only one fivtitman, then together with 
the liberation of one Atman, all others also should have 
been liberated. 
(2) Similarly, some are happy, while others are un- 
happy. Some, again, are rich, while others are poor. 
Sl Vyom., p. 639' 
81 Vyom., p. 639. 
88 Vyom., 639. 
Sf VS., III. ii. 20; KU., pp. 150-5 Ij Kanda1i., pp. 686-87. 
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That these and similar other differetlces do really exist 
in the universe cannot be denied. Had there been only 
one fwdtman, how would it be possible to explain these 
differences? . 
As to the view that just as in the case of Aktifa, 
although it is only one, yet due to the diversity of its 
limitations (upadhis) in the form of ear-cavity, we have 
diversity in the sound-experiences; so, in the case of 
AtRlan, believing that it is only one, we may explain 
the diversity of experiences as being due to the diversity 
of its limitations) in the form of physical organisms, 
it may be said in reply that the instance cited aboye is 
not quite analogous. The diversity of sound experi- 
ences might well be eXplained as due to the sound- 
comprehending agencies, in the form of ear-cavity 
and the rest, which have been brought about by the 
merit and demerit, which are restricted to each indivi- 
dual person. But in the case of A/man, on the other 
hand, there would be no diversity in the merit and 
demerit, since all these would belong to one and 
the same Atman; and as such, there being no diversity 
in the bodies (which ate brought about by the merits 
and demerits of the Alman ensouling the body), what 
would be the cause of the diversity of pleasure and 
pain experienced by different persons; especially, when 
the Alman is one, the contact of the Manas also would 
be common to all persons? 
For one, however, who believes in the plurality of 
Almans, though I all of them, being omnipresent, would 
be present in all the bodies, yet their experiences 
would not be common to all of them; as each of them 
would experience only such pleasures etc., as would 
appear in connection with the particular body brought 
about by the previous deeds of that Alman and not 
those which belong to other bodies also. Again, the 
past deeds also stick, in the form of adr! la, to that very. 
A/man in contact with which the particular organism 
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had performed it. Hence, the restriction of body is due 
to the restriction of the past deeds 85 . 
The f'utis laying down the non-difference of the 
A/mans must be taken as figurative. Besides, there are 
direct {ruNs also to prove the plurality of the Atmal1s 86 . 
It has been shown above that every individual 
being has got one separate Atman, and. consequently, 
there are as many Almans as there are individuals in the 
world. To differentiate one Alman from the other, 
several reasons have been given which are just in keeping 
with the view-point of the school. But besides these, 
there is another point also to consider in support of the 
above view. The Vai
e
ika-Sutra-cV)avaslha"'to nanti'87 
says that the plurality of the Atmans is due to 1!Yavaslha 
(status), which has been explained and illustrated above. 
Now, this gives rise to several questions, such as- 
(I) To what is the status (vyavastha) due? (2) How 
long does the cause of the status operate? That is, does 
this status influence the A/man. only in this world, 
or even hereafter? (3) How far does this status in- 
fluence the A/man during the state of Mok,a? 
If we just think a bit we find that this status is 
exclusively due to the result of the past deeds. In 
other words, it is for the sake of the experience of 
pleasure and pain of our own deeds of the past life or 
lives that we come to this world, and also pass from 
one life to another, in case the experiences of pleasure 
and pain are not exhausted. The status and the condi- 
tion of a being are determined by his own deeds. This 
being the case, as long as the influence of the past deeds 
lasts, the status (vyavastha) is sure to continue. As 
for the continuity of the influence of the past deeds, 
no one can say how long would it last; so that, the 


85 Kandali., p. 87. 
to YV., XIX, 46; Katha, V. 13. 
81 VS., III. ii. 20. 
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vyavasthti not only operates in this world, but also con- 
tinues hereafter. And it is due to this that some go 
to heavens, while others enter hell; and 'even there, 
all do not experience equal status. 
What about the Atmans which are liberated? It is 
a fact that the Atman becomes liberated only when it 
has exhausted the experiences of the results of all its 
past deeds; so that, there being no more influence of 
the past deeds, the Atman will become free from all 
the 1!yavasthtis which were due to those past deeds. Now, 
if there be no vyat'tlsthii, then it will have to assume, 
according to the apparent meaning of the S iitra, that 
there is no plurality of the Atmans. That is, the plurality, 
which is due to the presence of the vyavastha, will cease, 
when that 1!yavtlsthti is removed. In other words, as 
Candrakanta appears to think,88 in the state of liberation, 
there will be only one Atman without having any 
distinction. 
But, is it a fact that when Atmans become free 
from the influence of the past deeds, there is nothing 
to differentiate one Atman from another, due to which 
alone, Candrakanta TarkalaiJ.kara and others think that 
beyond this empirical world ('!Y(/vaharabhiimi), the plura- 
lity of the Almans does not exist? The answer is in 
the negative. We know that according to Nyaya and 
V ai
e
ika, the Manas is as much eternal as the Jivatman. 
Their connection also is eternal; so that, when a parti- 
cular Atman becomes free from the bondage of the 
universe, even then its eternal companion, the Manas, 
remains with it. The presence of this very Manas 
makes every ]ivtilman retain its own personality although 
each of the liberated Almans may be pure and free from 
the influence of its past deeds. Hence, even after the 


88 (i) VjllVaharabh'",ikayal/l khalll vyaVtl.tlhafo lIana,' (ll) {:a.rtf'fJ- 
.ra11larthykta prafipadyli11lah8 eka evat11la vyavahirabbii11lav bhitlyate- 
VBha" III. ii. 
O-2I.
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nescience (mithyajiitina) is removed, the difference (bheda) 
existing between one Alman and the other is sure to 
remain as before, even in the state of liberation 89 . 
9. Dimension of jivtilman 
It is all-pervasive and hence, it possesses the highest 
dimension90. If it were not so, then action would not 
have been produced in the respective objects possessing 
limited dimension, as a result of conjunction of the 
Alman carrying its ad{/!a, inasmuch as ad[/!a being 
present in a different substratum is dependent upon 
proximity (pratytisatti) in order that it may be produc- 
tive of action; and that proximity is nothing but con- 
junction of the Alman carrying its tJd{/!a. Likewise, 
as the body moves on, the production of knowledge, 
pleasure etc., in particular situations is impossible or 
incapable of proof except on the ground of the all- 
pervasiveness of the Alman 9l . 
It is further suggested that as the effects of Alman, 
namely, consciousness, hap
iness, etc., are found every- 
where, it is proved that Alman is all-pervasive 92 . \Ve 
know that both merit and demerit are the qualities of 
Alman, and if their substratum, namely, Alman, be not 
all-pervasive, then there would have been 110 upward 
motion of the fire, no transversal motion of the air, 
and no initial motion of the a(1t1 and the Manas; for, 
merit and demerit depend upon the conjunction with 
their substratum. Being the qualities of the Alman, 
they cannot produce any motion without the contact 
of the Alman, just as the effort requires the contact of 
the Alman to produce activities in the hand. In the 


80 VV., on VS., III. ii. 21; Vyom., p. 410; <;S., p. ;66. 
90 VS., VII. i. 22. 
91 Yadyatmanab JakalamiirtaJa'!1.YogitvalJl na bhavettada Ie/II felll 
aJr/!4I1tldafmaSa1J1.Jogi/leriyi 1I0tpa4Jeta, 'l!Yadhikaranasyidrl!llsya pratyi- 
sattyap,Ie,J!Y4 kriyaianakatvil etc.-VU., VII. i. 22. 
92 KU., p. 151. 
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absence of any other cause, adr/fa i
 assumed to be the 
cause of these 93 . Hence, Alman is all-pervasive. 
Again, it is a fact that a yogin, having acquired 
higher powers, constrttcts various bodies equipped with 
all the sense-organs, and simultaneously, experiences 
pleasure and pain in all those bodies. This is possible 
only when the Atman is all-pervasive 9 ..... 
fivtitman possesses, on these very grounds, the 
highest dimension. It cannot be atomic; for, in that 
case, pleasure, pain, desire etc., also would have become 
supersensuous. Again, it cannot be of the intermediate 
dimension (madhyama-parimatza); for, in that case, the 
Alman would ha.ve become non-etemaI 95 ; which is not 
possible. Again, no person, who has no feeling of 
attachment (raga), is found to take birth ever. Posses- 
sion of such a feeling necessitates previous existence of 
the Alman, which is not possible, if the Atman were 
non-eternaI 96 . Moreover, there is nothing to prove that 
Alman has got parts 9 'i. 
Again, it is supported by the recognition (prarya- 
bhijiia) in the form '1, who had seen the thing, am also 
touching that very thing,' and again, 'that very I, who 
had touched that very thing, am also looking at it. '98 
Its being eternal also shows that there is no beginning 
of this Atman. 
It is also clear from the fact that a few days old baby 
sometimes smiles, sometimes quivers, and sometimes 


93 T atha dharmadharmqyoratmaglltJatvattadif1'aya.ryavyapakatve na 
.ryit agnerurdhvajvalanaf/J viiyostiryaggamanama(lllmanasostviidyaf/J /ear- 
meti ta"lo/J svifrayasaf/lyogipek,itviit. Yatha prayatno hastakarman'1at- 
masal,lJ"Iogapek!astathii dharl1lidharmaviifl1lasaf/lyogafJ/ vina na karma 
kuryiitamiitl1lagll(JatlJiit etc. V yom., p. 41 I. 
9' NBhi., III. ii. 19; TBhi., pp. 91-92, (S. M. Paranjapt's edi- 
tion); PWSS., Vol. I, pp. 47-,8; Vyom., p. 411. 
95 Setu., p. 39 0 . 
98 NS. and NBhi., III. i. 24. 
97 VD., III. ii.',. 
98 KR., p. 3 8 . 
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cries out, which activities are only due to the recogni- 
tions of the deeds producing joy, fear and grief, of the 
past life 99 ; for, being only a few days old, his smiling 
etc. cannot be due to his experiences of this life lOO . 
It is further said that had not the Alman been 
eternal, one, who is desirous of the other world, would 
not have been attracted towards its acquirement. Again, 
the knowledge, that the particular activity will be help- 
ful, which leads the newly born baby to suck the 
mother's breast, also proves that Alman is eternal 101 . 
That a person takes birth itself proves that the A/man 
must have existed even before the particular birth, 
wherein it had cherished desires for the next birth; 
for, persons free from longings are never found to be 
born 102 . The very fact that the A/man is eternal 
proves that it will exist even when the present body falls 
down as dead 103 . All these things prove' that the 
fit/aI-man is all-pervasive. 
10. O/ber qNalities of fiva/man 
liva/man also possesses conjunction and disjunction. 
This is proved by the production and the destruction 
of pleasure and pain where the presence of the non- 
material cause, in the form of conjunction and dis- 
junction respectively, is necessaryl04. It is a substance 
as it possesses qualities 105 . Because it is all-pervasive) 
it does not possess any motion 106 . 
It has no afritahJa. That is, it has nothing as its 


99 KR., p. 3 8 . 
100 NBhi. and NY{. on NS., III. i. lB. 
101 NS. and NBhi., III. i. 2 I . 
102 NS., III., i. 2'; KP., p. 167, and Makaranda on the same; 
A. TV., pp. 104-10',' 
103 NS., IV. i. 10. 
lot Vyom., p. 411; KU., p. 15 2 . 
105 VU., III. ii. H VBhi., III. i. 3. 
108 VS., V. ii. 2.1. 
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substratum 107 . That it has no cause of its own follows 
from its being an eternal substance 108 . It possesses the 
specific qualities,109 which are neither eter!lal nor per- 
vasive. 110 It is the agent (kartr) 111. 


IV. Mok.fa and tbe Possibility oj its 
Achievement 
We have talked much about A1ok.fd, but doubts are 
felt as regards its possibility. There are several un- 
surmountable difficulties in its way, some of which are 
given below: 
I. J!...(1tinubandha- According to the frulis when a man 
comes to this world, he owes three debts-( I) to the 
J!...fis, (2) to the Pitrs, and (3) to the gods. To clear off 
the first debt, he has to live as a brabmacarin for a certain 
period. For clearing off the second debt, he has to 
marry and produce a child, and then pass his days as a 
householder (grhastba). Lastly, he has to engage himself 
in the performance of religious rites and ceremonies, 
such as DarfaPiirtJamasa etc., which sometimes last for 
even hundred years, to payoff his debt to the gods. 
All these debts must be cleared off. Now, during the life- 
time of a man there is hardly any time even to do these. 
How can then one think of Mok/a? Hence, the talk 
about Mok.fa is only a pious wish. The view-that 
since one does not live long enough to do all these 
things, and then to prepare for Mole/a, he should leave 
something undone, cannot help him to seek after Mokfa; 
for, no one is entitled to try for Mok,a unless he has 
finished all other duties. 


107 KandaJi., p. 16. 
108 Kandali., p. 18. 
109 Kandali., p. Z4. 
110 KU., p. 38; Kandali., p. 25. 
111 KR., p. 37. 
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2. Kltfanllbandha- The defects-attachment, aver- 
sion and ignorance, are so powerful that it is not easy 
to get rid of them. There are hundreds of instances 
where these defects have shown their superiority. And 
without becoming free from these no one can achieve 
Alok;a. This also is a great obstacle in its way. 
3. Prov(ttyonubandha-Again, the presence of at- 
tachment etc. compels a man to engage his attention 
towards the worldly activities, which, instead of leading 
him towards the liberation, entangles him with the 
worldly aims, which in their turn, help him to take 
more births and deaths. 
4. And lastly, it is a fact that every such activity 
must end in some result, the experience of which must be 
exhausted. But as there is no end to the activities it is 
very doubtful if they will be ever exhausted completely. 
The view-that the attainment of the true knowledge 
destroys the activities, is merely a blind faith in the frutis. 
On these ground s, it appears that the attainment of 
Mok,a is merely a pious wish. Now, 'the Naiyayikas 
reject all these views and show that the attainment of 
final emancipation is quite possible. The following are 
tht-ir arguments : 
I. The use of the term 'debt' in the above case is 
only secondary. All that has been said in that con- 
nection is to show that observance of brahmat"rya
 the 
producing of children, and the performance of religious 
rites etc., must be done. Reference to the jaramarya1 1 ada 
etc., is only recommendatory and is said in praise of 
karman. Regarding the complaint of time, it is said 
hat 
had there been no possibility of liberation due to the 
lack of time, then there would have been no mention of 
the stage of life after the grhastbtiframa. The real signi- 
ficance of the fourth stage of our }jEe lies in preparing 
for Mok.fa. Even frl/tis and smrtis support this 112. 


111 Manu., Chap. VI. 
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2.. As regards the presence of defects, it is said 
that the constant thinking of the contrary of these will 
naturally make a man free from these. · And again, 
these are not eternal, nor are they products of chance, 
nor are the means of their destruction unknown. Hence, 
it is quite easy to get rid of them. Besides, there are 
so many defects in all these that a man naturally becomes 
disgusted with the world and is compelled to seek 
after Alokfa. The constant thinking of the contrary of 
these defects (protipakfobhavana) is sure to bring freedom 
from their influences. As for the possible objection 
that the Alman is never found to be free from the con- 
tinuous chain of these defects; hence, it is impossible to 
think that the constant thinking of the contrary of these 
even will ever bring freedom, it may be pointed out 
that it is not true; for, every one of us has got the 
experience that the Almon is completely free from these 
defects during the state of St,!upti. 
3. Regarding the Pravrttyanubandha, it should be 
understood that when the defects, the cause of the 
bondage, have been removed, the activity (pravrtti) can- 
not help the continuity of the sa'!1sira1l3. 
An objection is raised here: well, the defects being 
removed there may be no further addition to the per- 
formance of deeds and consequently, there would be no 
further birth for reaping the fruits of fresh deeds. But 
what about the result of those deeds which have been 
already hoarded up? Several views are advanced to 
remove the above objection. Some think that the future 
being stopped, the gradual experiencing of the fruits of 
the past deeds will, some day or other, be exhausted. 
Others hold that through the yogic powers all the 
past deeds will be experienced in the same single body 
by the help of the nirffJaflakaya1l4. The third and the 


118 NS., IV. i. 64. 
11' (i) It is a body or a series of bodies assumed at will by a 
Yogin who has risen above the $0 called laws of nature and learnt 
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most important view is that the true knowledge itself 
will make thf' past d
eds quite ineffective, as heat does 
to seed, and thus, one can easily become free from 
the chains of ka
man and secure Afok,a 115 . 
The fact is this that the result of the prc1rabdba- 
karmans will be exhausted only by experiencing them, 
either in the ordinary course, or through the yogic 
powers. The saiicita and the saiic!}omtina, on the other 
hand, will become ineffective by the attainment of the 
true knowledge. In this \vay, no difficulty is felt to- 
wards the achievement of Mok.fa. 
There being no doubt as regards the possibility of 
realizing Makin, both Gautama and KaQ.ada have said 
that the true knowledge of the categories will bring 
the Highest Good, that is, the ]l;lok.fa 1l6 . After the true 
knowledge has been acquired, the wrong notions about 
the Atman will disappear followed by the disappearance 
of the defects. The defects having been removed, there 
will be no activity (pratT tit ) towards the worldly things. 
In fact, our worldly activities alone compel us to take 
fresh births; but now, ,when the cause itself is made 
ineffective, there would not be any more birth. Again, 
all our pains are due to our taking birth, but now, 
when the birth is stopped, why should there remain 
any pain? That is, a man becomes free from pain, in 
the long run, after acquiring the true knowledge. In 
other words, he acquires Mok,a in the true sense of 
Nyaya and Vai
e
ika1l7. 
There are certain other kinds of doubts. For ins- 
tance, some feel that if there be really the cessation of 


to command its secret forces-PWSS., Vol. I., pp. 47-58. 
(ii) Yogi hi .Jogardhisi
4 vihitanikhilllfJi!aiJhar1lJadhar1lJakarma 
flimiytz tadllpabhogayog'1dlll fe!R te!UpapaftlSlhtIne!N tafJZ tan; Jlndr!}d(Ji 
farir4,!i etc. NM., p. S 20. 
116 NM., pp. , 1'-24. 
118 NS., 1. i. I; VS., I. i. 4. 
111 NS. and NBhi., I. i. 2.. 
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pain in the Mok,a, then everybody would like to become 
liberated. And if that be the fa
t, then some day or 
other, all will become liberated, and. the worltUy process 
will certainly stop. To this it is said that the knowing 
ones being continuously emancipated, there does not 
become a void (of the Almans), inasmuch as the number 
of these Almans, in the universe, is infinite; if there were 
an end, or an increase and decrease in their number, 
then alone could such a void be possible, as in the case 
of things of limited dimensions. When the Alman 
is without any limitation, then there is no possibility 
of such doubts 118 . 
Again, others feel that the Alman being eternal, 
there would be no emancipation for one who perceives 
or realizes this eternal Alman; as being always affected 
by a longing for pleasure, he would have an attachment 
to the means of pleasure and aversion to those of pain; 
and these two, namely, attachment and a. version, would 
give rise to constant activities and cessations from 
activities; and these, in their turn, would give rise to 
merits and demerits which will lead to births and rebirths 
and consequently, there is no possibility of Mok,a. 
To this it is said that it is not so; because, for one 
who recognizes the eternal Alman, there would come 
about due dispassion, produced from a recognition of 
the evils inseparable from the objects of enjoyment; 
and this dispassion would, in due course, bring about 
liberation 119 . 
V. Siale oj fivatman during liberation (Mok!a) 
Mok{a has been defined as the aD solute frefdom 
from pain 120 , its cause 121 and everything connected with 
it. In order to achieve this, one has to acquire the 


118 KandalI., p. 88. 
119 Kandali., p. 89. 
110 NS., I. i. 2.1. 
m Tit., I. i. 2.2, p. 138. 
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true knowledge of the categories laid down by Gau- 
tama 122 and Ka1).ada 123 :» which in gradual process brings 
about liberation, as has been shown before. As the quali- 
ties of Alman are non-eternal, they leave the Atlnan in the 
state of liberation. Hence, the Alman, being free from 
all its qualities, remains in its own natural state during 
the state of liberation. It was, perhaps, this. very aspect 
of the Alman that led c;rihar
a to remark that Alman, 
according to Gautama is a mere slab of stone 124 . 
It appears that there was an old view that eternal 
bliss becomes manifested in the Alman during the state 
of liberation. But Vatsyayana shows that this view is 
not tenable for want of sufficient proofs, and hence, he 
rejects it 125 . The arguments of Vatsyayana are given 
below: 
He says-what is the cause of the manifestation of 
the eternal bliss? It also cannot be eternal; for, if it 
were so, then why should it not be felt during the state 
of bondage? If both were eternal, then it will also 
have to be assumed that together with the eternal mani- 
festation of the eternal bliss, even during the state of 
bondage, there are the simultaneous experiences of 
pleasure and pain due to the merits and demerits, which, 
of course, is against the reality. 
In order to remove this difficulty, if it be held to 
be non-eternal, then, again, the cause of it must be 
found out. Besides the contact of the Manas with the 
Alman, there must be some auxiliary cause also. Merit 
cannot be this auxiliary cause; for, in that case, it is 
necessary to find out the cause of this merit also. Nor 
can it held that the merit produced by the Yogic 
Samaahi is the necessary cause; for, every merit, after 
producing its requisite result, is destroyed; so that, the 


122 NS., 1. i. 1-2. 
123 VS., I. 1. 4. 
124 NC., xvu. 74. 
125 NBha., I. i. 22. 
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yogic dharma also will come to an end at some particular 
time, and together with it the effect of it, namely, the 
experience of eternal bliss, will also disappear. 
Nor can it be held that although the bliss is 
eternal, and as such, is equally present both in the state 
of liberation and that of bondage, yet it is not experienc- 
ed during the latter state owing to the presence of an 
organism; for, the presence of organism, which is 
exclusively helpful to the experience of pleasure and 
pain, cannot be an obstacle in the way of the experience 
of eterna] bliss. 
Therefore, Vatsyayana thinks that the view is un- 
sound and rejects it. 
It is very difficult to say exactly what was the original 
view of the Naiyayikas and the Vai
e
ikas on this point. 
It is clear from the Nyaya and the Vai
e
ika Siitras,126 
and other works of the schools that absolute freedom 
from pain exists during the state of liberation. In other 
words, the Alman becomes free from all the qualities 
which directly or indirectly lead to pain 127 . But we find 
that there exists some distinction between the view- 
point of the two schools. Ma:dhavacarya in his Sank
epa- 

ankarajayal28 says that C;ankaradirya being asked 
by some one, had said that according to the V ai
e
ikas, 
the state of the Alman is just like the Aktifa and that 
it is absolutely free from its qualities, while according 
to the Naiyayikas, there is also the experience of bliss. 
Although much doubt is felt regarding the authenticity 
of this work, yet we cannot entirely overlook this view. 
Even later on, the author of the Sarvasiddhanta- 
sangraha 129 and Bhasarvajfi.a 13o clearly support the view 


126 NS., I. i. 22; VS., I. i. 4. 
127 We should remember that pain includes the worldly 
pleasure also-NBha., 1. i. 2, 9. 
128 XVI. Verses 68-69. 
129 Naiyayika Paksa, Verses 41-42. 
130 N yayasara; Agama- Parlchheda. 
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of Madhava. And it is, therefore, that we find an old 
verse wherein some one expresses his desire to go and 
pass his days in the fine forest of Btnda, as a jackal 
instead of desiring for the Mok
a of the Vai
e
ika131. It 
may also be suggested that perhaps it was the Nyaya 
view which led Vatsyayana to criticise it in his Bha
ya. 
Considering both these two views it appear
 that 
the view- 'there is the mainfestation of eternal bliss in 
the Alok
a' is an old one. The supporters of this view 
might have thought that even the Gautama-Siitra does 
not deny the existence of eternal happiness. What the 
Siitra says is that there is the absolute freedom from 
pain and its cause. But what does it mean except that 
there is eternal happiness which appears after the pain 
and its cause are removed? It is quite likely that even 
in the later centuries, the view got its supporters. But 
the sUEporters do not represent the Nyaya-view in 
general. Bhasarvajiia, one of the supporters, has got 
his own independent views on several topics which are 
not accepted by all the Naiyayikas. 
Moreover, it is not quite certain whether the view 
originally belonged to the Naiyayikas. Scholars, like 
Raghunatha <;iromat).i, Gadadhara Bhattacarya, Raghiit- 
tama, and others attribute this view to old Mimarpsakas, 
while Vacaspati Mi
ra I, U dayanacarya, and others 
appear to attribute it to the Vedantins. There is some 
confusion between the views of the old Mimamsakas 
and those of the Naiyayikas on certain points, and our 
investigations show that some of the views which 
originally belonged to the Mimarpsakas became associa- 
ted with the Naiyayikas so much so that people forgot 
the original source and came to recognize the Naiyayikas 
as their original propounders. This might be also due 
to the fact that the view-points of these two schools 
resemble very much. 
181 Vide- Vara.f/ brndavane ramy' ffgiilatval/J bhajamyaham I 
N 4 pllnarvaifelzki.f/ mllktz.f/ priirthayiimz kadikana II 
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Hence, as it has been already said, it appears that at 
no stage, the Atman of the Naiyayikas possesses any 
natural happiness or bliss. It is essentiall)i jarfa although 
owing to the activities of the sense-organs and the 
Manas it comes to possess happiness etc. The only 
,thing which remains with the Attltan during the state 
of liberation is its own Manas. 


VI. State oj fivcitman durIng the Cosmic Rest 
It would not be out of place to point out the 
difference between the state of liberation and the state 
of Atman during the dissolution period (pralt!Ja). In 
both the states, the Atman, is undoubtedly, free from 
pain, but in the former state the cause for the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain is absolutely exhausted, 
while it is not so in the latter case. It is, therefore, 
that as soon as the Cosmic Rest is over, the ]lvatlllan 
comes to possess an organism under the influence of 
merit and demerit 132 . 


B 
P .
4RAMATMAN 


It has been said above that both the production and 
the destruction of the individuals and the universe 
ultimately depend upon the good will of Mahcfvara 133 . 
But the very existence of His is doubted by some. 
Hence, it is necessary to adduce arguments in support 
of His existence before proceeding further. 
1. Existence proved 
Inference and authority (Agama) are the only means 


13Z NM., pp. 5 0 7-5 08 . 
133 Vide Supra, pp. 258, 264, 2.70. 
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of right cognition to prove His existence. But as the 
Agamic proof is not accepted by the non-believers, like 
the Buddhists and others, the Naiyayikas first adduce 
several inferential proofs in support of His existence. 
As for the V ais:e
ikas, it is very difficult to say whether 
they actually believed in the existence of the Paramat- 
man. Efforts have been made to interpret some of the 
V ai
e
ika Siitras 134 , so as to show that the V ais:e
ikas 
also, like other orthodox schools, were originally theistic 
in nature. But the interpretations are very doubtful. One 
can easily interpret these two Sfitras and see that Kat;lada 
did not mean to include Ifvara in his Siitras. And it is, 
perhaps, one of the reasons why the V ai
e
ikas have 
been called half-atheists (ardhavaintlfikas) by the later 
orthodox writers. But there is no doubt that the later 
writers on the V ais:e
ika Sfitras did introduce the theistic 
element in their works. 


I. Udayana's t,icu) about the existent 
 of God 


It has been said above that the existence of the 
Paramiitman is doubtful; hence, proofs are adduced 
to prove I-Iis existence. But Udayanacarya in his 
famous theistic treatise says that there is hardly any 
ground for doubt and consequently, any need for in- 
vestigation regarding His existence; for, every one 
knows and worships Him in some form or other. 
Thus, he says that the followers of the Upani
ads 
(including the V edantitts) worship Him as One who is 
pure (secondless) and enlightened by nature; the fol- 
lowers of Kapila, as the perfected First-Knower (Adi- 
vidvan, Siddha/J-Kufasthanitya/;)l36; the followers of 
Patanjali, as the Being who is untouched by the afHic- 


134 VS., I. 1. 3; II. i. 18. 
13S For the implication of these epithets vIde PWSS., Vol. II. 
pp. 17 0 - 1 73. 
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tions (klefas)136; actions (karman);137 their fruits (viPa1e.a) 
in the form of jiitis, namely, manU/yatva. etc., 4Yus (the 
contact of the vital air with the organism), and bhoga (the 
experience of pleasure and pain \vitmn oneself); and 
iifaya (that which sleeps or remains in the Atman till the 
time of the fruition of the past deeds, that is, the adrf!a), 
and \Vho by assuming a 'phantaslnal boeh!' (nirmii{1a- 
k4Ja) 138 revealed the Veda 139 and imparts grace (in 
the form of bestowing upon us the reward of heaven 
and liberation etc.); the followers of MabiiPafupati, as the 
absolutely Independent One who is undefiled by actions 
opposed to those enjoined in the Vedas and sanctioned 
by popular usage, that is, He who is absolutely free 
from the so-called demeritorious acts; the Caivas, as 
(:ilJa (free from the three gU(tas); the Vai
1,1avas," as Puru- 
,:rottama,l40 the Pauralfikas, as the Supreme Father (lit. 
the Father of father); the Sacrificialists, as the Presiding 
Deity of the sacrifice (yq.Jnapurufa); the Saugatas (that is, 


136 The five kinds of afflIctions referred to here are:-avitfya 
(nescience), asmlfa (egoism), raga (attachment), dvela (aversIon), and 
abhinzvefa (love of life as expressed In the form 'would that I were 
never to cease. May I live on') YS. and YBha., II. 3-9. 
137 By karman is meant here the performance of merItorious 
deeds 1n the form of Afvafnedha etc. whIch is the cause of dharma 
and the demeritorious deeds In the form of kilhng a Brahmaf)a etc. 
which leads to adharma. 
138 It is felt that how can God without havIng an organism, 
in the absence of any worldly action, be able to start a tradItion? 
For thIs it is said that He for the purpose of creating the umverse 
manifests His own body merely by His desire or out of the col- 
lected cetana of the worldly creatures and this body of His is known 
as the 'phantasmal body.' For the full explanation of this term 
vide-PWSS., Vol. I. pp. 47-,8. 
139 Samprad!yate gUf'Uf)a f/!yayetl sampradiiyo Vedaf1-KPP., p. 14; 
Bodhani includes the usage of gha!a, pata, etc., also. Thus, God 
has revealed the Veda and has taught the usage of gha!a, pata, 
etc. 


u.o Uttama means all-knowing and non-worldly. 
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the Buddhas), as the Omniscient;l41 the Digambaras (one 
of 'the Sects of Jaina) as Uncovered;142 the lvIimatpsakas, 
as That which is enjoined (by the Vedas ) as the object 
of worship; the Naiyayikas, as the Being who is endowed 


141 The term k,a(uka-sarvalila as used by Vardhamana explaIn- 
ing the term sarvali1a is really God conceived as such. It is well- 
known that sarvalna is one of the names of the Buddha (Vide- 
Amarako
a, 1. 13). The word k!a(Jlka imphes that the doctrine 
was of those Schools of Buddhism wh1ch upheld the theory of 
Universal Flux. The C;unyavadins are, of course, excluded-PWSS., 
Vol. II. p. J 7 8 . 
142 There is no room for a Supreme God in the Jaina religious 
philosophy. The Digambaras believe that every soul passes through 
fourteen stages, (gu(Jasthana) on its way to final deliverance. The 
last two are known as Sayoglkevaligu{laslhanaka and Ayogzkevallgllna- 
sthanaka and correspond to ]ivanmuktt and VuJehamuktt, respective- 
ly. The former represents the stage in which the soul gains 
eternal wisdom, unlimited insight, everlasting happiness and 
unbounded power, and becomes, as a matter of course, the Cur" 
of the entire universe, including the devas. The third part of 

ukla-dhyana is developed In this stage, the first two havIng been 
already perfected in the precedtng stage. Though the soul still 
resides .tn the body, it reaches every part of the Universe. On 
this level of spirItual culture the ]iva is able to found sects 
(Tirthas) and thereby, become a Tirthankara, if only he is inclined 
towards it and preach the truths revealed to him. Such a fiva, 
VlZ." a Tirthankara, is the object of human worship. The four- 
teenth stage, called by the name of Ayogi-Kevali, is the last in the 
series, and as soon as this is reached, the soul realizes Nlrva(1a 
and becomes a Siddha. The Siddha and freed soul, together with 
infinite others of a similar order, dwell for ever, above the Siddha- 

ila, descending no more on the lower planes and taking no 
longer any interest in the affairs of the world. He has a formless 
existence, and a body which is neither light nor heavy. 
The term Niravara!1a (uncovered) as used in the text stands 
for the last two gN(Jasthanas, specially, the fourteenth. All the 
gha.tikarmans, viz., those which obscure the jRana and darfana 
(Jnanavara(1!Ja and darfanavara(1!y a ) of the soul and those which 
infatuate it (Mohan!Ja and antari!Ja) disappear in the 12th stage; 
so that what are generally known as agha!l-learmans (viz., VeJan[ya, 
4Y NS , Nama and Gotra) only remain in the thirteenth. [These 
aghaplearmafJs correspond to a certain extent to the so-called 
'prarabdha' /earmans which result inJiiti-Nama and Go/ra as named 
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with all the attributes which befit Him; Carvakas, as 
One whose authority is established by the convention 
of the world;143 what more-whom even the artisans 
worship as VifVakarman, the Great Architect, now, 
although with regard to such a Being, the Lord 
<;iva, whose power is universally recognized, like caste, 
family,144 prava1'a,l45 school (fakha) of Veda, family duties 
etc., there can hardly be any ground for doubt, and 
consequently, any need for investigation. 146 
A question is raised here: If God is so well- 
known, then no effort should be made even by the 
Naiyayikas to prove His existence according to the 
dictum- 'inference should not be adduced in support of 
things having either absolute non-existence, as hare's 
horn, son of a barren woman etc., or being proved 
beyond all doubts
 like the Paramatman in the present 
case; but only in cases where doubt exists.'147 To this 
Udayana says that all the discussions and inferences 
about His existence are of the nature of contemplation 
(manana) which follows frava(Ja. His references in the 
<;1'utis, S m[tis, Pu1'a"tJas etc. represent the stage of frava(Ja 
only; so that, nothing is wrong if in spite of His being 
so well-known to all, efforts are made to prove His 
exi
tence through inferences. 


here), AYHS and bhoga ( = VedanlYa)]. These do not obscure the 
omniscience of the soul, but help to keep up the body, and as 
soon as these are exhausted the body falls off. The two kinds 
of Mok,a (Sadeha and Videha) are known as Bhivamoki a and 
Drvyamok,a respectively-PWSS., Vol. II; pp. 17 8 - 1 79. 
143 King etc., or an image with four hands etc.-Bodhani, p. 4. 
Ufo The word gotra means the name of the J!...ti in whose line 
one is born, the ancestor being a son or descendant of one of the 
seven great J!.../is and the eighth Agastya. For a clear understand- 
ing of these terms-gotra and pravara. Vide P. V. Kane- JBBRAS 
(N. S.) Vol. II., Nos. 1 and 2, 1935, pp. 1-17. 
146 Vardhamana explains it as the J!...!i chosen by the Yajamina 
in a sacrifice. 
U.8 KP., Stavaka I, Verse 1 along with the prose portion. 
147 NBhi., 1. i. I. 
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2.. Grounds for doubts 
Udayana notes five kinds of objections against His 
existence which may possibly be raised by the non- 
believers, on the following grounds: (I) absence of a 
supersensuous ground for the existence of life after 
death; (2.) the possibility of otherwise (that is, without 
admitting God) carrying out the means to another 
world, namely, sacrifice; (3) the exitsence of proofs 
demonstrating His non-existence; (4) His unreliable 
character as a proof or a source of right knowledge even 
on the assumption of His existence; and (5) absence of 
proofs proving His existence. Now, these five objec- 
tions are generally attributed to the Carvaka, the Bud- 
dhist and the Mimatpsakas. U dayana has given very 
clear and lucid answers to all these objections in his 
Nyaya-Kusumafijali and A.tmatattvaviveka. Giving even 
in brief the summary of these answers would unusually 
enlarge the volume of the book. In fact, answers to 
these questions exhaust a considerable portion of Nyaya 
and V ai
e
ika and may form a separate independent 
volume altogether. Hence, I do not want to proceed 
here on that line. I shall give answers to the last 
objectiun which requires direct proofs for demonstrating 
His existence, and then pass on to His other aspects. 


3 · Grounds for His existence 
The following are some of the reasons to prove 
the existence of the Paramalman: 
(I) The earth being a product, like a pot, must 
have a doer. A doer must have the direct knowled
e 
of the cause of the product, a desire to produce 1t, 
and also an effort to bring about the effect. A human 
being cannot be such a doer. Therefore, we conclude 
that there is God who is the creator of this earth. 
(2.) Again, it is a fact that parama!1t1s do not poss
ss 
productive motion during the Cosmic Rest (Pralaya). 
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Without such a motion they cannot join together so as 
to form effects in the form of dvya(1uka, etc. Parauui(1us 
andad{.!!as, beingnol1-cetana,cannot produ
e that motion. 
The Jivas, also, without being in contact with an organi- 
ism, which is not possible during the period of dissolu- 
tion, cannot produce that motion. But motion must be 
imparted to the parama(1us for grouping together. Hence, 
it is inferred that there is an Intelligent Agent, that is, 
If1Jara who imparts this motion. 
(3) Again, the whole universe must have a direct 
or an indirect support; for, being weighty it does not 
fall down; like the body of a bird in the sky. Similarly, 
the whole universe is to be destroyed by the effort of 
some one; as the universe is a product, like a cloth 
which is to be destroyed. Now, a human being cart 
neither' be a support, nor a destroyer of the universe. 
Hence, we infer the existence of IfVara for these purposes. 
(4) The various traditional arts of this universe, 
such as, the making of pot, cloth, etc. must have a 
teacher to teach to others and give a start to the con- 
vention. This also is not possible for any human 
being. Hence, we presume the existence of a super- 
natural Being who is God. 
(5) The authoritativeness of the Veda depends 
upon the authoritativeness of the cause, that is, its 
author. This is not possible in other than God. 
(6) Again, the Vedas necessitate that they must 
be produced by an Omniscient Being. That which is 
qot so is not a Veda. It must be said here that the 
Naiyayikas believe that the Vedas have got authors, 
like other authoritative texts. Against the apaurU.fcyatl,a 
of the Mimatp.sakas, the Naiyayikas hold that there is no 
authoritativeness in a work if its author is not known. 
So says Udayanacarya-when we have proved that words 
are not immaculate self-sufficient entitles, we can regard 
the Veda as the word of a reliable authority, and hence, 
an instrument of right cognition. Otherwise, if the 
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Veda were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion 
that it may not be reliable; as no one knows when and 
by whom it was propounded; in ordinary usage, all such 
words as cannot have their source traced, are regarded 
as of doubtful veracityl48. In this way, also it is proved 
that there is an Omniscient God. 
(7) Lastly, the dt!)'otluko and the try0tlukfJ, being 
substances, possess dimension which, being a quality 
of an effect, is an effect itself. Neither the dimension of 
the poromatlu nor that of the dvyotluk.a can be its cause; 
for, th
 former is the eternal dimension, while the 
latter is atluporimorza. If these were the causes, then it 
will have to be admitted that an effect is produced even 
without a support, and that the dvyatluka possesses 
· n1agnitude, which is not possible. Owing to these and 
similar other difficulties, it is admitted that the dimension 
of the dt!)'a(luka and the tryafluk.a is produced by number. 
For the production of the dimension of a dt!)'atluka, 
out of number two we require an apek.fabuddhi in order 
to produce the generality called dviwa. No human 
being is present just after the Cosmic Rest is over; 
so that, our apek,fabuddhi cannot help the production of 
the dimension of the dvya(luka. Hence, we infer that 
there is God whose apek.fabuddhi has helped the produc- 
tion of this dimension, and consequently, the production 
of the entire universe 149 . 
All these are supported by frutis and smrtis. 
Besides, there are several other frutis to prove the 
existence of the Paramatman. 


II. Definition oj Paramatman 
Having proved the existence of Paromatman, we may 
proceed with His definition. The authors of Nyaya have 


148 NP., Ms. pp. 930-3 I. Vide also Ft. Note of Dr. Jha's trans{a- 
tion of NBha. and NY. t Vol. II., p. 317. 
u9KP., Stavaka 5. 
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defined Him as the instrumental cause of the universe. 
Upon Him depends the acquisition of the fruits of one's 
past actions. ISO He is also defined as One whose wor- 
ship is declared to be the means of heaven and 
liberation. 151 He is also known to us as One who 
possesses eternal consciousness, bliss and other similar 
qualities. 152 
III. Characteristics of Paramatman 
He is endowed with such qualities as-absence of 
demerit, false knowledge and neghgence; presence of 
merit, true knowledge and intuitiveness (samaahisampad). 
He also possesses the eight-fold powers consisting of 
attima, laghima, mahilna, prapti, praktimya, vOfitva, ifitva 
and .yatraktimavasayitva 153 , as a result of His merit and 
knowledge. His merit follows the. bent of His Will 
(sankalpa). He controls the activity of the residuum, 
of merit and demerit subsisting in each individual (liv- 
atman), as also that of the earth and other material 
substances. He is Omnipotent in regard to His crea- 
tion, not however, failing to be influenced by the results 


150 NS. and NBha., IV. i. 19. 
151 KP., stavaka I, Karika, 2. 
152 TD., p. 12. 
153 That power through which one can reduce himself to the 
form of parama{lH is known as a{lima; that which makes a man 
capable of making his body so light as to rise up even through 
the help of the rays of the sun is called Jaghima; that which enables 
a man to make the subtlest possible thing as big as possible is 
known as mahima; that which qualifie!:. a man to touch even the 
moon through the tip of h1s I1ttle finger 18 called priiPti; that which 
makes him enjoy freedom of desire so as to even enter into 
the ground as if he is diving into water is known as priikamya; 
that which makes him bring under his control everything with- 
out himself being under other's control is called va;itva; that which 
qualifies him to produce, protect and destroy everything is called 
lfitva; and that which makes him achieve whatever he desires 
at whatever time is known as yatrakiimavasayitva or satya-sankalpa. 
YBha., III. 44. 
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of acts, done by the beings He creates. He has 
obtained all the results of His deeds, and continues to 
act for the sake of His created beings; because, just as 
the father acts for his children, so does Ipara also act 
for living beings. He is the Seer, the Cogniser, and 
the Knower of all thingS. lM 
He is the instrumental cause of the universe. This 
is proved from the fact that the Primordial Matter, 
paramri(lN, and karman, being themselves unconscious, 
are found to act only when prior to beginning they have 
an intelligent agent to control them. Such an agent is 
the Partlmritman l55 . He creates the universe by reason of 
His nature being so, just as the earth upholds thlngs, 
because such is its nature. It is If1Jara who makes the 
less-knowing fiva go to heaven or to hell. The 
activities of the universe exist as long as He remains 
awake, and when He takes rest all the activities remain 
stopped in the state of Cosmic Rest. This proves that 
He is the instrumental cause of the universe. 1OO His 
very nature consists of activity (Pravftti).157 
He is different from the fivtitman, as He possesses 
distinct qualities, such as-eterruty of intelligence, num- 
ber, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, 
desire, and effort l58 . Uddyotakara lays emphasis on 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion and intelligence only as His qualities 159 . Further on, 
Uddyotakara asserts that He possesses desire which is 
not tainted with nescience and is not obstructed in 
regard to anything, like His intelligenc<..16o. 


1M NBha., IV. i. 21. 
166 NV., IV. I. 21. 
158 NV., IV. I. 21. p. 467. 
157 NV., IV. i. 2.1. 
158 BhaP., verse 34; NVr, p. 244; NV., IV., i. 21. p. 46,. 
169 NY., p. 4 6 ,. 
180 NV._ p. 46 6 . 
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He does not possess any organism 161 . Vacaspati also 
quotes r;ruti in support of this 162 . He teaches us what 
is good and bad through the Vedas. He is the Father 
of the Universe 163 . He is only One 164 . 
The Paramatman is neither baddha, nor liberated. He 
is beyond these. As He does not possess nescience 
and pain, He is not under bondage. Again, thrre 
exists dharma in Him through karman, and through 
dharma again, there is the eight-fold aifVaryas in Him, 
He cannot be called liberated as well. Uddyota- 
kara says that as these are related terms, IfVara, who is 
never baddha, cannot be ever liberated 165 . It is, there- 
fore, that He is called eternally liberated. 
1. A brief discussion about some of His characteristics 
(1) It has been told above that Paramatman 
eternally possesses knowledge. Now, a question is 
raised: whether Ipara is of the very nature of J nana, as 
some hold, or is only a substratum of J nana. Vatsya- 
yana, undoubtedly, holds the latter view and is of 
opinion that the <;ruti-'Pt!fYatyacak{u/;.........sa...vetti 
vedyam'166 also supports that Ipara is the substratum of 
knowledge. Even the <;ruti-'Yaf; sarvajnaf,J sarvavit'167 
speaks of the same. Again, it is said that the existence 
of the Paramalman, who is not qualified by intelligence, 
desire and effort, cannot be proved; so that, all these 
three qualities are the- probans of the Paramatman alsO. 108 


18t Tat., p. 4 21 ; Laugak
i Bhaskara says that there is the pos- 
sibility of God's having an organism produced through our adri!a 
just as the adrl!a of a man causes the production of the organism 
of his wife- TK., p. 5. 
182 Tat., p. 426. 
183 NVr., p. 244. 
184. Kandali., p. 57. 
185 NV., tV. i. 21. p. 466. 
168 <;U., 3. 19. 
187 MD., II. Ii. 7. 
188 NBha., on NS., IV. 1. 21. p. 686. 
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This also disapproves the view that Ipara is attributeless. 
Then. again, 1t may be asked: What about the f"tltis 
which directly speak of the Paramtitman as attributeless? 
To this it is said that the fTlItis speak of the Paramatman 
as such only to prevent the possibility of the devotees 
becoming attached to the various Aifvaryas belonging 
to the ParamattUal1 which would only drag them back 
to the world and be an obstacle in their way to the 
final liberation 169 . 
(2) About the number of qualities possessed by 
IfVara there is a difference of opinion between the Nyaya 
and the V ai
e
ika systems. According to the V ai
e
ikas, 
Ipara possesses the ordinary qualities of number, dimen- 
sion, separateness, conjunction and disjunction, and the 
specific qualities of consciousness, desire and effort. 170 
But c;ridhara does not accept this view 171 . He further 
notes that others, however, hold that to God belongs 
unobstructed intelligence alone which constitutes His 
creative power through which alone the activities pro- 
ceeding from desire and effort are also performed. 
Hence, according to these people, God does not possess 
these two qualities. In other words, He has only six 
qualities in all 172 . Although c;ridhara attributes this 
view to others, yet he himself appears to have accepted 
it where he speaks of I para as the substratum of six 
qualities 178 . 
But then there is another difficulty. Pra
astapada 
clearly says that due to the desire of MahefVara creation 
and dissolution take place 174 . While commenting upon 
this, <;ridhara does not say anything and silently ac- 
cepts the presence of desire in Mahc
ara. Again, Ud- 


189 KP., Stavaka III. Karika. 17; KPP. on the same. 
170 BhaP., verse 34. 
171 Kandal1., p. S7. 
179 Kandal1., p. S7. 
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dyotakara also says that IfVara possesses six qualities 
only175. But just after this, again, he s
y
 that, of course, 
unchecked desire belongs to IfVara1 76 . Similarly, Vacas- 
pati also accepts that both desire and effort .are eternally 
present in IfVara 177 . Jayanta also supports this view 178 . 
In order to remove this difficulty should we say 
that those who hold that both desire and effort do 
not exist in Ifvara think that His unobstructed intelli- 
gence alone constitutes these two qualities, and there- 
fore, these are not separately mentioned? 
Jayanta makes his view clear in a different way. 
Even accepting the eternity of desire (svtlriipamatrctta) in 
Ifvara, he says that sometimes during the interval of 
creation and dissolution, a desire, in the form 'may a 
particular man experience a particular kind of bhoga 
proceeding from a particular kind of action' is produced 
in IflJara 179 . This is also cl
ar from the writings of 
Pra
astapada and others who in spite of the fact that 
they believe in the eternity of desire in IfVara, say that 
a desire is produced in MahcfVara to create the universe 
or to dissolve it. In other words, it appears that there 
is, no doubt, eternal desire in IfVara, but that is of no 
use for the worldly activities, just as in spite of the 
fact that the Alman is ever in contact with the Manas, 
yet that contact does not produce any cognition, and 
for which another contact is required. 
(3) J ayanta is of opinion that Ifvara also _possesses 
eternal bliss (sukha). This is supported by Agama. If 
there be no eternal bliss in Him, then there cannot be the 
capacity to create and dissolve this universe l80 . But we 
know that almost all the Naiyayikas are opposed to this 
II 


173 NV., IV. i. 22. pp. 464-65. 
178 NV., IV. i. 21. p. 4 66 . 
177 T - \ 
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view. They hold that even the word 'ananda' in the 
f"Jlti-'anandaf!J Brahma' does not mean happiness or bliss. 
It means the absence of pain. The word 'sJlkha' is very 
frequently used in, the sense of the absence of pain 1Sl . 
Gange
a Upadhyaya, rejecting the view of Jayanta, even 
goes so far as to say that the use of the term 'ananda' 
in the neuter gender in the fruti-'Nitya'!1 vijnanamanan- 
d.1f!J Brahma' etc., shows that Brahman is not anandasva- 
riipa. The reason is that the word 'ananda' in the sense 
of 'anandasvariiPa' is always masculine. Hence, according 
to Gange
a, by 'anandaf!1' we should understand 'dnanda- 
tJ.p.f!a.'182 But in other place Gange
a himself uses the 
ter,m 'ananda' in the sense of 'absence of pain.' It 
appears that as the Naiyayikas do not believe in the 
existence of eternal bliss in the liberated Atman, so 
they are not prepared to attribute it to the Paramatman 
also. But still th
re is a difference of opinion here 
aiso. 
(4) It has beep told above that Ifvara possesses 
dharma and the eight-fold powers. Now, Uddyotakara 
and Vacaspati say that He does not possess dharma. As 
regards the production of everything, the two eternal 
vaktis of His, namely, Jnana and Krrya will help Him. l83 
(5) As regards His eight-fold aif1Jaryas also there is 
a difference of opinion. U ddyotakara says that His 
AifVarya is eternal l84 . Vacaspati says that because His 
]flanafakti and Krfyafakti are eternal, His AifVorya also is 
eternal. But as for the a(Jima etc., they are non-eternal, 
and this is clear from the Bha
ya also when it says that 
this form of aifVorya is the result of His dharma 185 . Thi& 
makes it clear that according to Vatsyayana there are 
two kinds of oifVoryas in the Paramatman-eternal and 


181 NBha., I. i. 22. p. II7. 
182 I
varanumana, p. 181. 
183 NY., IV. i. 21. p. 464; Tit., p. 42.0. 
184 NV., IV. i. 2.1. p. 4 6 4. 
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non-eternal. The latter is the result of His dharma 
produced by the particular karman. If it be not due to 
karman, then there will be the difficulty of reaping the 
fruit of those actions which have not been performed. 
And it is, therefore, that Vatsyayana has said that He 
possesses dharma. Although, apparently, there is no 
karman in Him, yet it is the karman in the form of His 
Will (sankalpa) which is said to be the cause of this 
dharma which, in its turn, is the cause of the non- 
eternal aifVarya. This makes it clear that the dhar1Jla of 
Ifvara is not meant to lead to heaven but to produce 
the eight-fold aifVaryas to move the adrl!as of the Jivas 
to form creation just after the Cosmic Rest is over. 
IV. Aim of IfVara in creating the Univcr se 
There is a view that Ipara cannot be the creator of 
the universe. The reason is-No wise man does any- 
thing without having any aim before him. God cannot 
have any selfish aim; for, He possesses all the aifVaryas 
and is fully satisfied. There is nothing left unachieved 
for which God will desire and make efforts to create 
universe. To this it is said that it is not a fact that 
all our activities proceed from selfish motive alone. 
For instance, a father, even having nothing to do for 
his ownself, does make efforts to do things for the good 
of his children. Similarly, although God, does not do 
anything for His own good, yet He desires and makes 
efforts to create the universe for the good of the would- 
be created beings l86 . 
Now, an objection is raised here: If God creates 
the universe being compassionate towards the Jivas, then 
He ought to have created only happy persons and not 
painful. To this an obvious answer may be given that 
God does not create the universe without taking into 
consideration the meritorious and the demeritorious 


188 NBha., IV. I. 21. p. 68,. 
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deeds of the Jivas. There may be an objection here to 
the compassionate nature of God, but otherwise, there 
will be the defect of reaping the fruits of the undone 
actions and not those of the actions which are per- 
formed 187 . Helping the fivas to reap the fruits of their 
past deeds in order to qualify themselves for liberation 
is itself a compassionate action of IfVara 188 . 
Some, again, hold that IfVara creates the universe for 
His sportive (krit}i) motive. But it is untenable; for, 
only those, who do not otherwise experience bliss, take 
to krit}ti (rati). Bhagavat does not possess any pain, 
hence, He does not do anything for achieving bliss. 
Others, again, think that God wants to make others 
know His own aifVaryas, and therefore, creates the 
universe. But this is also rejected on the ground that 
as God is fully satisfied in every respect, why should 
He like to make a show of His aifVaryas which does not 
add to Him anything; nor does He lose anything with- 
out making a show of His aifVaryas 189 . 
After criticising these two views U ddyotakara gives 
his own. According to him God creates the universe, 
because it is His very nature to do so. It may be then 
asked: If that is His very nature, then as He cannot 
get rid of it, there will be a constant creation and never 
any dissolution. To this, again, Uddyotakara gives his 
reply that God possesses intelligence through which He 
creates only when the auxiliary causes of creation 
present themselves to Him. These auxiliaries do not 
appear simultaneously. Hence, there is bound to be 
succession in creation and also in dissolution 190 . 
Jayanta also holds a similar view. He says that it 
is the very nature of God that sometimes He creates 


187 NBha., IV. i. 21. 
188 NM., p. 202; KandaIi., pp. 53-54. 
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the universe and sometimes destroys it, like the rising 
and setting of the sun 191 . 
\ 
V. Difference between jivatman and Paramatman 
Vatsyayana distinguishing the Paramatman from the 
jivatman says that He is a different Atman qualified by 
attributes. This leads some to doubt whether these 
two Atmans are one or two different entities. But 
Vatsyayana himself says that they do not belong to 
two different classes) for both of these two Atmans 
are conscious, and as such, they cannot be classed under 
any of those categories which are non-conscious 192 . 
Although both are classed under the same category, 
that is, the A/man, yet there is enough difference bet- 
ween them. The jiva/man possesses demerit, nescience 
and carelessness 193 . It does not possess the eight-fold 
aifIJaryas. Bondage and liberation are attributed to this 
Alman. There are infinite jiva/mans. But Parami/man 
possesses none of these attributes. 
It is needless to say that this difference is preached 
here only because we want to confine ourselves here 
within the limits of N yaya and V ai
e
ika, otherwise the 
fact is- 
Ekamevidvitiya1fl neha nanisti kiiicana. 


191 NM., p. 202. 
192 NBha., IV. i. 11. p. 685; NV., IV. i. 21. p. 464; NM., p. 201. 
198 NBha., IV. 1. 21. p. 684. 
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refutation by Jayanta, 193-94; 
Acarya's view, 194; Its refuta- 
tion, 194-95; difference and 
similarity between Akafa, 
Kala and Dik, 195; Motions of 
changing Dik, 195- 
Dimension, definition and kinds 
of, 66-67, V allabhacirya' s view, 
66-67, 12.6; Udayana's view 
67; <;aitkaracarya's view, 12,6; 
causes of, 117-116; kinds of. 
1 17; the fourfold coo tacts in 



the cogru.tion of, 337. 
Direct perception, ;61-62; divi- 
sions of, 362; auxiliaries of, 
362; perception of some of the 
qualities, 36;; perception of 
the yogins, ;6;. 
Direct Momentary Realism, H. 
Divine existence proved, 53-54. 
DivIne W1l1 and Motion, 73-74, 
264. 
Doctrine of momentariness, 258. 
Dream, 3; dream-cognition, 
cWference between Nyaya and 
Vaiye
ika, 50; the cause of 
dream-cogtuttons, 148-49, 
3 6 5. 
Dfi!is!!!ivada explained, 3 I. 
DVltva, the production, of, differ- 
ence between Nyiya and 
V a1
esika view, 46-47. 
Dl:Ja(lu/ea, necessity of, for the 
production of a composite, 
116- 1 7' 


E 
Earth, definition of, 3 17; Quali- 
ties of, 59-60, ; 17- I 9, Solidity, 
a natural quahty of, 60; div1- 
sions and subdivisions of, 319- 
20; organic earth and its sub- 
divisions, 320-22, formation of 
organ.1c earth, 320-21; subdivi- 
sions of yoniJa organism, ; 21; 
Pra
astapada's view, 321; 
Udayana's view 32 I; Raghu- 
natha PaQc;lita's view, 321-22; 
formation of yonija organism, 
3 22 . 
Earthly object and motton, 59- 
60. 
Earthly sense organ, ;15-26. 
Efforts, the production of, 368; 
produced by Alman and Ma- 
nas contact, 154- 5" 
Empirical world is unreal, 22. 


IN])EX 
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Existence (Satta), the three 
stages of, 31-32. 
Experiments, practical, 3. 
External world, the independent 
nature of, 348. 
F 
Fluidity, the destruction of, Ma- 
hadeva's view, 345. 
Freedom from the chaIns of 
Karman, ; 82. 


G 


Geometry, 3. 
God's having an organism, 
Laugaksi Bhaskara's view, 
397, n. 
Gold is layasa, 60, n. 
GU(la Realism (Sankhya), 28. 
GU(lagu(Ja Reabsm, (RamanuJa 
school), 29. 
Gurugita, 6. 


H 


Haya
ir
a- Paiicaratra, ,. 
Hetvabhasas (logical fallacies), 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vaiye
lka, 43. 
Highest Good, the realization of, 
34 6 -47' 


I 


[cchiifakli, 14. 
Idea of a straight line, 71-72, n. 
Idealism, defined, 22. 
Idealistic view, the extreme 
orthodox, 3 I. 
Ideo-Realistic school, ; 1. 
Immediate conviction, 2. 
Impressions, cause of their re- 
vival, 149; the process of the 
production of, 368-69; the 
treatment of, 368. 
Indirect Momentary Realism, 3'. 
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Inference, the number of rela- 
tion in drawing, difference bet- 
ween Nyiya and Vai!;e
ika, 49. 
Inferential cognition, 363-64. 
Inference, difference between 
Nyaya and Vai!;esika view, 40- 
41; meaning of, 40-41; as 
supersensuous, 40; IS only one, 
297, 
Inorganic water, 316. 
Inorganic earth, 328-29' 
Intermediary stages 1n the forma- 
tion of the final composite, 
discussed, 144-177. 
Introductory chapter, I-56. 
Intuitive perceptIon, I. 
IfVara, II; as myanta, 12; as Brah- 
man, is regarded as paripomi 
(Bhaskara's view), 13-14; His 
body is formed by ParamalJlIS 
98, 127, n.; Udayana's view, 
12 7. 
IfVaravaJa, cause of the origin of 
the universe, 225. 


J 
Jaiminiya, 5-6. 
Jaina, 5, 24, 26; Jaina school 
6-7, 13, IS; brief account of, 
35-3 6 . 
jaramaryavada, 380. 
jiva, an aspect of Ifvara, 12-13; 
different from IfVara, 12-13; as 

akti of Ift/ara, 12; is self- 
illuminating, IZ-I3; is atomic 
12- 13; is the /a!astha-fakli of 
IfVara, 13; is distinct from 
jRana; I 3, 
l't/a/man and Paramlf1J1all, cons- 
cious agents, 57; existence of, 
proved, 3 S 3; t;anbra Mi
ra's 
view, 3 54; intuitive perceptIon 
of, 354; probans to prove the 
existence of, 354-57; defini- 
tion of, 3' 9; qualities of
 360; 


brief treatment of the more 
important qualities, 36o; 
whether its qualities are eter- 
nal or not, 366; plurality of, 
372.-76; causes of plurality, 
371-74; Status (vyatlastha) and 
plurality of, 374-75; the influ- 
ence of status tn the state of 
Mok/a, 374-75; cause of differ- 
entiation between the various 
Atmans during Mok/a, 375 -7 6 
and Manas, their relation dur- 
ing Mok/a, 375-76; dimension 
of, 376-78; and eternity, 377- 
78; some other qualities of, 
378-79; state of, during 
Mok/a, ,83; the state of, during 
the period of Cosmic Rest, 
3 8 7. 
fivefvarabheda, u. 
fiveft/arobheda, 12.. 
jivefvarabhedabheda, 12. 
fRana, prominence of, 10; identi- 
cal with 
akti, 10; predomina- 
tes over f iiafa, 10; Klatlile.a, 10; 
identical with Brahman, that IS, 
the Caitanya, 10; as the very 
nature of fiva, 12; essentially 
non-active, 14; JMna and 
JReya, their relation, 14; same as 
JReya, 14; distinct from Jieya, 
14-1'; momentary, 14; essenti- 
aUy active, 14; as the creative 
agent of the empirical world 
14; self-illumined nature of, 
1 ,; depends upon external 
reality for its occurrence, 2. 7; 
its production according to 
Mimi11lsi, z 7; eternal, all perva- 
sive, ajada, anandarRpa, capable 
of sanleoca and vile4fa, illu- 
mines things other than itself 
(Riminuja), 29; formless, 34; 
with forms, 34; its substrates, 
according to Cirvikas 36. 



I nanalak,arz a , explained, 18" n. 
lRata (knower), prominence of, 
9-10; identity withjiiana, 9-;tO; 
represented by Ifvara or lilJa, 
10; Svapraleafa, II; drkfaktya- 
tmaka, 9; Kriya-faktyatmaka, 9; 
svatantra, 9; leartr, 9; identity 
w1th <;iva, 9; Identity with 
liiana, 10; predominates over 
lRana, 10; distinct from jnana, 
10, 14; as ja(ia, 10-11; as 
aja(ia, II; as atomic, II-13; of 
MadhyamaparimafJa, 1 I; as 
vlbhu, II; as support of 
I iiina, I I; of the size of the 
organism, 11; I Rata, I iiana and 
1 Reya identical (vaibhafi/ea), 
33; Identified WIth the various 
forms of Matter, 36. 
IReya, as forms of cognition, 14; 
as eternal, 16; identical wIth 
I liana, I 5; as unconscious, I 5 ; 
as the modification of Brah- 
man, 16; as a;atja, 16; is of the 
very nature of Brahman rv al- 
labha), 16; IRva, IRata and 
1 Rana, theIr relation accordIng 
to Mimamsa, 2. 7; divisions of, 
according to Ramanuja, 2.9; 
eternal, distinct from jnana, 
free from consciousness, and is 
liable to change (Ramanuja), 
29; ja(ia, eternal, real and 
dIfferent from I Rata and 
lRana, 30; manifestation of 
P arama t;iva, I iiinasvariipa, 
real (Kashmir <;aivaism), 30. 
K 


Kanida, J -6. 
Kapila, 5 -6. 
Kara(laJ and sense-organs are 
prapyaleiri, 341. 
Kark
atva, generality called, 
difference between Nyiya and 
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Vai
e
ika, 49-50. 
Karman, the law of, 266 ,2.69, 
the function 
f, 272.-75; varie- 
ties of, 274-75; duration of, 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai
e
ika, 42.-43. 
Karma-Mimatpsa, 6. 
Kala, Its general nature and func- 
tion 160; its being a form of 
matter proved, 161-62; defini- 
tion of, and existence proved, 
175-78; probans of, 175-76; it 
is the connecting link between 
the movements of the Sun and 
the worldly objects, 176-77; it 
is KriyallJatropaniyaka, 178; 
attributes of, 178-80; direct 
perceptIblhty of it dIscussed, 
182.-85; Jayadeva Mi
ra's 
view, 184-85; Bhagiratha 
Thakkura's view, 185; Prabha- 
kara's view, 185; some other 
views regarding it, 18,-87; 
astronomer's vIew, 18,; Its 
refutation, 185-86; it is not a 
separate entity, 186; its refu- 
tation, 186; It is neither a 
power nor a force, 186; 
<;iriditya's view, 187; Candra- 
kanta's view, 187; <;iromaJ}i's 
view, 187; Its refutation by 
Venidatta, 187; it does not 
Influence all-pervasive subs- 
tances, 193; difference and 
similarity with AUfa and 
Dlk, 195; its notions are cons- 
tant, 195. 
Kalavada, cause of the origin of 
the universe, 224-25. 
Kashmir <;aivaism differentiated 
from <;ailkara Vedinta, 30. 
K4yavyiiha, its function, I' 7; the 
meaning of, 157, n.; Kay.. 
YMha and adrlfa, 157, 
Kha(l;a-Pralaya, 26,. 
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Kriylifakh, 14. 
K{a(likasartJajRa, 390, n. 
L 
Lakt1lli, original propounder of 
Rimanuja school, 29. 
Law of change, 2.24. 
Life and Consciousness, mate- 
rialistic view, 277-80; 283-85. 
Life, spontaneity of, refuted, 
28,-87. 
Lole4yata or Loleayatika, 6, 8. 
M 
Mahibhiitas, 2. 3. 
MahlipafNPati, followers of, 389' 
Mahefvara, a desire of, to des- 
troy the enttre creation, 264, 
3 8 7. 
Manana, meaning of, 2. 
Manas, defined and existence 
proved, 132-34; attrIbutes of, 
61, 134-37; all-pervasiveness 
discussed and refuted, 137-46; 
atomic nature of it proved, 
63, 134-4 8 ; Annam Bhatta's 
view, 147; c;iromat).i's view, 
150. Raghudeva's VIew, 150 
Neo-Naiyayika's VIew, 150; 
Manas and motion, I 52-58; 
Cause of motion in Manas 
152-53; apasarparza and IIPas- 
arpatuJ of Manas, 2.2.1-2.2., 153- 
54; number of Manas in each 
organism, 15 I; <;ridhara's view 
151-' 2; its function outside 
the body impossible, 151, 154- 
56; must have an organism for 
having motion except once, 
I S 4; it has the swiftest pos- 
sible motion, I' 5; YOl!.in.t send 
their Manas even out of their 
organisms, 156; aJr,la and the 
motion in Manas, 158; its 
contact with a particular 


organism, I 59;' contact of 
Manas with the Alman is the 
cause of plurality of the latter 
even during MfJ!et a ; I' 9; 
Manas and ahvahika body, 222. 
Matter, meaning of, 24, n.; defi- 
nition of, S I, , 3; its place in 
Nyaya and V ai

ika, 52.; its 
importance in the universe, 
51-52; problem of, in Indian 
philosophy, 52, and in Nyaya 
and V ai
e
lka, , I-52; is a 
manifester of consciousness, 
52; matter and spirit, origin of 
their relation, 53, 55, 57; divi- 
sions and subdivisions of, ,6; 
eternal and non-eternal forms 
of, 61; characteristics of each 
form of, '9-62; as continuum, 
57; similar characteristics of, 
,8-62; general treatment of, 
57-63;' treatment of bhautika 
matter, 64-132; matter and 
eternity-atomic, 64-159; treat- 
ment of non-bhalltika matter, 
132-59; matter and eternity- 
ubiquitous, 160-95; the ubi- 
quitous forms of matter are the 
necessary conditions of the 
creative process, 160-62.; bhauti- 
kaand ubiquitous forms of mat- 
ter, 162-75; non-bhautilea forms 
of ubiquitous matter, 17'-9'; 
matter and motion, 196-223, 
and their relation, 197-99; 
matter and causality, 224-'7; 
conservation of, 234; matter 
and creation, 2,8; matter and 
consciousness, 276-87; matter 
and life, 276-87; cause of life, 
276; Materialistic viewpoint, 
277-80; Matter and produc- 
tion of life, 287; non-eternal 
forms of, 288; different stages 
of, 348-, I; matter and cons- 



ciousness identified, "1. 
Materialism, the meaning of, 22, 
24; its crude form, 26 n, 
Mi.dhva school, 12-13, 15, 13, 
26; is perfectly dualistic, 30. 
Madhyamika, 7. 
Maya, I{Varapifa, 231; fivof1#a, 
13 1 . 
Mayavldin, 22. 
Mental activity, its process, 1,8- 
'9' \ 
Merit, the treatment of, 369; the 
process of the production of, 
369-71; the substrate of, 371; 
other views regarding it, 371- 
71; merit and its destruction, 
370, n. 
Metaphysics, Indian, the first 
starting place in the realm of,. 
3 ,8; metaphysical position of 
of various schools, 8. 
Mimirp.sa, ,6; Piirva, 7, 17, 26; 
Uttara, 7. 
Moks4, Summum Bonum, 38; 
d
fined 383; manifestation of 
eternal bliss during, ;84-87; 
Vitsyayana's view, ;84-8,; 
difference between Nyiya and 
V ai
e
ika, ; 8 ,; the possibility 
of the realization of, 379-83; 
difficulties in the way of the 
attainment of, 379-80; defence 
from the Nyiya-Vai
e
ika 
point of view, ; 80-8;. . 
Motion defined, 71, 199; Its 
necessity for creation, 72-73; 
not intrinsic in matter, 7 2 , 74, 
197; its necessity during the 
Cosmic Rest, 7;, 197-9 8 ; 
motion and atlr/la, 7;; some 
.of its characteristics, 166, n., 
its necessity for the psychic 
and non-psychic changes, 196; 
the non-productive nature of, 
198; its utility, 198; it comes 
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from conscious agent, 199; 
the process .of its destruction 
after the Cosmic Rest is over, 
199; characteristics of, . 1 
9- 
201; causes of, 102; varIetIes 
of, 102-204; details of each 
variety, 2°3-2°4; causes of, 
2°4-23; details of each cause, 
2°4- 2 3. 


N 
Nakuli
a- Pi
upata, 6. 
Nistika, ,. 
Neo-Nyaya school, the back- 
ground of its founda
on, 39. 
NiJidhyasana, the meantng of, 
2-3. 
Nimbirka school, 13-16. 
Ni1'm4(1akaya (phantasmal body) 
381-81, n.; 389. 
Nimimittavlida, cause of the 
origin of the universe, z 2.' . 
Njf't)ika/pajiina, ; 62. 
Niyativada, the cause of the 
origin of the universe, 22.4-2'. 
Nodana (impulsion) explained, 
77, n. 
Non-bhalltika, meaning of, 135- 
;6, n.; its nature, 303-3°4. 
Nyiya emphasises on the means 
of right cognition (pl'amQ(la), 
N;:;a- V ai

ika, a joint realistic 
system, the position of, 37; 
inter-relation and points of 
difference of these two sys- 
tems, 37-5°; Nyiya-Vai
e
ika 
and Mimitpsi, their points of 
similarity and difference, 37. 
Number, process of its produc.. 
tion and destruction, IU; as 
the cause of dimension, 121- 
22, 124; Objective world is 
real 23; its nature, '7; 
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Organ of sight, difficulties in its 
being aprapyakari, 340-41, me- 
dical treatment of, 341; num- 
ber of eyes in an organism dis- 
cussed, 342-43; Vatsyayana's 
view, 341-43; Uddyotakara's 
view, 343; Vacaspati Mi
ra's 
view, 343. Vi
vanatha's view 
343; Vasubandhu's view, 34;. 
Organism, its varieties, differ- 
ence between Nyaya and Vai- 

e
ika, '0; PiiRcabhauhka, 
nature discussed, 311-1'; 
human organism has only one 
bhiifa as its material cause, 
3 1 3- 2 '. 
Origin of world, factors contri- 
buting to the, '7. 
Origination, theory of, 101, 
107, 160. 


p 


Pancaratra, 6. 
Pataiijali, 6-7. 
Parama-<;iva, the only persisting 
entity in Kashmir <;aivaism, 
3°. 
Para11ll(lN, defined and existence 
proved, 64-6,; it is an indi- 
visible particle, 65; objections 
against its partless nature, 
68-71; refutation of the objec- 
tions, 69-71; attributes of, 
6,-66; its intuitive perception, 
66; Kamalakara Bhana's 
objection against the partless 
nature of paramatlNS, 71; 
Naiyayika's answer to Kama- 
likara's view, 71; partless 
character and eternity of, dis- 
cussed, 67-71; varieties of, 
aloag with their respective 
characteristics, 74-7H Para- 


ma')N and dimension, 66-67; 
earthly paramaf)ll, 74; watery 
paramiityl, 74-75; tayara para- 
mityl, 7'; airy para1Ni(lli, 7'; 
paramat'N and motion, 72-74; 
paramiit'N and avayav;lI, 95 -97; 
paramiit'N and quiddity, 13°- 
32; the body of IfVara, 98, n. 
127; Udayana's view, 127; 
parami(lNS endowed with cons- 
ciousness, 25, n.; various 
other views regarding para- 
mi(lN, 127-19; the state of para- 
mitiN during the Cosmic Rest, 
392; paramii(lN and the pro- 
ductive motion, 393; para- 
mii(lNMra(lavida chscussed 97- 
100. 
Paramafman, 'Existence proved, 
387; Paramafman and the Vai- 

esika Siitras, 387-88; Udayana 
on the existence of God, 
388-91; idea of Paramatman in 
different schools of thought, 
388-91; grounds to doubt His 
existence, 392; grounds for His 
existence, 392-93; definition of, 
394-95; characteristics of, 395- 
97; instrumental cause of the 
universe, 396; He is different 
from the livatman, 396; a 
brief discussion on some of 
His characteristics, 397-401; 
Blissful nature of, 400; Gan- 
g
a's view, 400; Paramat1llan 
and dharma, and sankalpa, 400- 
4°1; His aim in creating the 
universe, 401; various views, 
402-403; points of difference 
between Nyaya and Vai
e
ika, 
4°3. 
Paritlima, its meaning and modes 
of operation, 228; its varieties. 
228; Pari(limavida, 227- 2 2. 
Parillla(l;aJa, the meaning of, 67. 



Paplpatimata, 7. 
Paka (chemical action), differ- 
ence between Nyiya and Vai- 


ika, 41-41; 
PiitJ.ini, 5-6. 
Paramarthzka-satta, explained, 
31-
2. 
PataiiJala, 6-7. 
Pa
upata, 6. 
Perception, factors which are 1n 
the way of, 64, n. 
Perceptibility of air, various 
views about the, 297-98. 
Phenomenal world, crudest 
form of explanation about It, 

48. 
Philosophy, the connotation of, 
1-3. 
PZlharapakavada, 4z; <;ankara 
Mi
ra's view, 82; Mimamsa- 
kas the oldest propounders of, 
81, n. 
PilNpakaviJda, 42, 8 I . 
Pleasure and pain, the treatment 
of, 366-67; pleasure not a 
distinct category, 367. 
Pracaya, the meaning of, 1 17, n. 
PragmatIc Vedanta view, 31. 
Prakrtl, constituents of, 28; is 
jatja, droa or bhogya, 28; re- 
presents jReya, 28. 
Pralaya, meaning of, 264; process 
of, 163-6,; objections against, 
1S9-63; their refutation, 259- 
63. 
Pramif,lll, difference between 
Nyaya and Vai
esika, 39. 
PramafJa.fastra, 39. 
Pratiyogi, meaning of, 41, n. 
PralJabhijRa, 6. 
Pratyak{a, idea of, difference 
between Nyiya and Vaige$ika, 
39-40; Mallinatha's view, 299. 
Pravrttivij Rana, 10. 
Pribhikara MIma!p.Sa., 6-7, 17, 
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2;, 16. 
Priitl a , 2.84; mQdes of operation 
of, 284-85; life and prit'tZ, 
28 3- 8 5. 
Prarabdha-Karmall, 381. 
Pratibhastka-satti, the meantng 
of, 3I-
2. 
Predicable existence, common 
characteristics of, 58. 
Present time discussed, lBo-h. 
Problem of Realism, traced in 
the Jaimini Sutra, 17. 
Product, nature of, 6z. 
Production not out of void, 6z. 
Psychic existence, marked by 
consciousness, will, etc. S 8- 
59. 
Plldgala has forms, 36. 
PllrNla, 10, as conSCIous, jRata, 
dra/lr, sak{in, bhok'lf, and trans- 
cendent, 18. 
PllrNlavada, cause of the origin 
of the universe, 22.5. 
PiirQaprajiia, 6. . 
Q 
QUlddlty, the treatment of, 131- 
3 2 . 


R 


Rase9Vara system, 6. 
RamanuJa school, 6, 12, 15, 23, 
26, 19. 
Realism, definition of, 22; divi- 
sions of, 2.6-36. 
Realism and objective world, 
22- Z 4, 37, '7; Realism and 
Materialism distinguished, 24. 
26, Realistic schools, 26; brief 
account of each school, 27- 
3 6 . 
Religion, difference between 
Nyiya. and Vai9f
ika, 50. 
Remembrance (Smrti), the cause 
of, 364. 
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$a4dar
nas, the enumeration of, 
5. 
Salehatz{lopidhi, explained and 
illustrated, difference between 
Nyaya and Vai

ika 44-45. 
Sambandha, torms of, 47. 
Sa1/lyoga (contact), explained and 
illustrated, 47. 
Sa1/lfaya, the necessity for its 
treatment in Nyaya, '4 6 -47' 
SaRala-karman, 382.. 
SaRdyamana-karman, 381. 
Satkaryavada, 229-B. 
$altarfej, 5. 
Saugata, 5, 7. 
Sautrantika, 7, 17, 24, 26; vi
w 
explained, 34-35. 
SavikaJpakajRana, ,62. 
Sadharatza type of logICal fallacy, 
44. 
Sitikhya, 5-7,23, 26; as a Realis- 
tic system, 18; differentiated 
from other Realistic schools, 
18. 
Schools of Indian philosophy, 6. 
Science, 3. 
Scientific study, the scope of, I. 
Seal, B. N. on trup, 128. 
Self, the basis of psychic life, 58. 
Sense-organ comes in contact 
with a paramalJlI, 66; bhatltika 
nature of it discussed, 302.; 
SAtikhya view, 302-303; its 
formation, 304; sense-organ 
and Mahabhiitas, 306; the 
nature of, 326-2.8; prapyalea-. 
ritva of it discussed, 334-3 H 
sensible world is the manifes- 
tation of Maya, 32. 
SidtJba-thrfalla, a sort of direct 
perception, the process of, 
,64. 
Sleep-sound, utility of breathing 


during, 198. 
Sound, specific quality of 
Aleafa, 162, 167-68; a probans 
for the existence of Ak4fa, 
162.; its nature discussed, 16,- 
68; views of several schools, 
163-171; is not a quality of air, 
VIle, Kala, Alman and Manas, 
16 7- 88 . 
Specific quality defined, 167. 
Speculation, the place of, 1-', 
Speculative philosophy, 2. 
Spirit, the existence of, proved, 
53. 
Sfl! id r!pv4da explained, 3 I. 
Standpoint, difference between 
Nyaya and V ai
e
ika, 38-39. 
Superhuman cognition (Aria), 
,64. 
Supreme God and Jaina religious 
philosophy, 390, n. 
SlI1u11IIiralva, difference between 
Nyaya and Vaic;e
ika, 49-50. 
SII!IIPti, absolute absence of cog- 
nition, its cause, 147-49. 
Siitras, philosophical, 4. 
Svabhavavada, the cause of the 
orign of the universe, 114-25, 
14°-4 1 . 
S vaprakafa, I 5 . 
Svariipasambandha, explained and 
illustrated; its place in Neo- 
logical literature, 41. 
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Select opinions 


ON 


CONCBPnON OF MATTER 
ACCOIIDING TO NYAYA-VAI
IKA PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. UMBSHA. MISHU, .AJ.uHABAD UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Sir S. RacIbakrishnan, M.A.., D. Litt., Kt., George V Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Calcutta University- 
"Pandit Umesba Mishra's work on the Conflptiofl oj Mati". 
ia the Nylya- Vaise,ika phil9sophy is undoubtedly the IIIf)lf 
atdhDritmlJI tlJ(Jrla on the sUDject. It is marked by great width of 
learning and striking gravers of exposition." 
Dr. A. B. Keith (Bdinburgh)- 
"There is no doubt tha.t it is a lJIolt important ,
IiJio" on 
the,Nyiya...V
,ika views on the subject or Matter.. while your 
introductory chapter on the dUf'crent schools of Indian thought 
is l1Iost IV/tN' and IIJlftd. Your book is 1lllflll11i01lllb1J (Jill of/hi 
1/1011 wdlltilih tfJlltribllJionI _de of recent yeatS to out knowledge 
of Indian Ph.i1osophy........................s' 



2. 


MM. Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja, M.A., Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares- 
ccThe following pages represent a brilliant attempt of this kind 
and the writer is to be heartily congratulated on the manner in 
which he has made his learning bear on the subject... 
Sanskrit students owe a tkep debt of obligation to the writer of the 
present monograph for his highlY creditable and useflll contribution to 
a study of this vexed problem......... 
He has gone beyond the grolUld traversed by most of his predecessors 
in the field, e.g., Bodas, Sauli, Faddegon, Keith and others...... 
The work... .. . .. .represents a highlY useful addition to the 
literature on Indian Philosophy." 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta- 
cc I am exceedingly pleased to lead your scholarlY work on the 
Conception of Matter......Sanskr1t students will owe a deep debt 
of obligation to your monograph for the study of painstakzng 
researches that you have made in the obscure concepts of Matter 
1n the Nyiya-Val
e
Ika System of Phtlosophy......your method of 
treatment has been absolutelY It/en/pc and of an extremelY scholarlY 
nature." 


MM. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, r.E.s., Madras- 
"Th1s is a creditable piece of work bearing testimony to your ability 
and scholarship and represents a substantial contribution to the literature 
none available in Engltsh on the Nayaya- Vaise
ika thought." 
SSe Suryanarayan Shastri, Head of the Philosophy Department, 
Madras UOlversity- 
"1 am very mIlCh impressed with what I have seen of the book. 
Let me congratulate you on a very vaillable publication." 


MM. Pandit Vidhushekhata Bhattacharya, Sir Ashutosh Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Calcutta University- 
"Need I tell you that the author's name coupled with that of 
the great writer of the introduction is a guarantee of the highest 
excellence ? " 


R. D. Ranade Esq., Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad 
University- 
"It is a very worthy book and IhoultJ be in the hand of everyone. 
Books in English on Nyiya and V aishe
ika are not many as the 
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subject-matter of the sciences is difficult and I have to congratulate 
Dr. Umesh Mishra on having made his treatment so logical and so 
illuminative. There are marks of his great erudition on almost every 
page of the book... We have been long feel1ng the necessity of a 
modern book on Indian Iogic...and I think thts book would supp{y 
the great desideratum." 
Professor Batuknath Sharma, Benares Hindu University- 
cc A really stimulating book. ..Dr. Umesha Mishra deserves our 
best thanks for presentIng us with a key which will open the gate 
of one of the very Important portions of this grand garden of 
Philosophy. Much useful work has, no doubt, been already done 
by some emInent savants of both the hemispheres in the field of 
Nyaya and Vatse
ika. But the publication of the present work 
marks the beginning of a new period .. Let me conclude my remarks 
with an expression of gratitude which our author so much deserves 
at the hands of all those who have any regard for theIr noble and 
and notable heritage." 
s. M. Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., Benares- 
"Yours is a performance which in the absence of a better 
phrase can be characterlsed Epoch Maktng." 
'Professor H. Ui, Tokyo Imperial University, Japan- 
"Valuable work.. . Your study concerning 'matter' in Vaisesika 
and Nyiya IS, I thmk, of great value and makes clear all the philoso- 
phical opinion of the two schools, which have been not enough studted 
by scholars outsIde India." 
The Modem Review, Calcutta, July 1937- 
"As an author of several treatises Dr. Umesha Mishra of the 
University of Allahabad needs no introduction. He IS trained in 
both the systems of Sanskrit learmng, Indigenous and European... 
Dr. Mishra is, therefore, a person from whom one may reason- 
ably expect the vaillable book which he has this time presented to IDS 
readers. 
In writing the book Dr. Mishra has, so to speak, churned the 
ocean of a very large number of works on the subject of both 
the schools of Nyaya and Vaic;e
ika.........With these materials at 
hts d1sposal he has given a clear exposition of his subject and excelled 
thereby all his predecessors. One of the special features of his book 
that will attract his readers is that his style is simple and lucid. 
The book has removed a great want in the field of the study of 
the Nyaya- V aic;
ika system. There is not an iota of doubt that 
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it will be highly appreciated by scholars. Universities where there 
are arrangements for teaching Indian Philosophy will do well to 
prescrIbe It as a text book" - Vidhushekhara Bhattachrya, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya, Sir Ashutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
Universtty. 
The Hindustan Review, Patna, May 1937- 
"Dr. Umesha Mishra has presented us with the first complete 
discltssion of the Conception of Matter in the Nyaya-Vais:e
ika system 
of IndIan Philosophy. For many years he has studIed these two 
systems with the aid of men skilled 1n the tradition of the schools 
and he has further qualified himself for the task by investigations 
of Western ideas. His work is based on the examination not 
merely of the prInted sources but of unpublished treatises, and 
he has unquestIonablY produted a work of permanent vallie. 
The essential importance of Dr. Umesha Mishra's contribu- 
tion is that It is devoted to the clear and full presentation of the prrnclples 
of the two systems in question. It tan be referred to with confidence on 
all issfles, and students of other schools of Indian PhIlosophy have 
thus a most useful instrument to assist them In comparative studIes. 
The author has made no attempt to reinterpret the phllosophy In 
the light of Western ideas, ancient or modern, with the result that 
his work gains greatlY in objectivity and therefore in value for its purpose. 
The merIts of the work are enhanced by the excellence of the print- 
ing and production and the inclusion of a useful index. 
Dr. Umesha MIshra deserves the highest praise for so substantial 
and so labof'1olls an achievement" -Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh. 
The Tribune, Lahore, Sunday, May 30, 1937- 
"The book under review is an important contribution to the two 
orthodox systems of IndIan t'htlosophy: Valse
ika and Nyaya. 
The author has taken great palns, has studied almost all the works 
of his predecessors on the subject and dealt wIth the problel7/S in an 
exhaHsllve manner. It is not a mere compilation but a critical SUn-'ey 
of the whole of the dottrine......... The treatment is very comprehensive. 
I cannot help congratulating the author on the brilliant sl«cess he 
has achieved In dealing with a difficult problem of Indian Phdoso- 
phy. What has particularly impressed me are the jlltlicioll! and sober 
Judgments which the author has brought to bear upon the subject. 
His independent and crittcal outlook is very creditable to him." 
The United India and Indian States, New Delhi, May 29, 
1937- 
"Dr. Umesha Mishra although has restricted his thesis to the 
Conception o( Matter according to QA
 of the Indian SysteiIlS, 



i.e., the Nyaya-Vaise
ika, he has done that very thorot
ghlY and evcn 
roamed through the various other systems for purposes of compari- 
son and illustration. t 
Dr. Mishra has almost completelY exhausted all the available 
materials-manuscripts and printed books and is the first to present 
the public with a full discussion of the conception of Matter in Nyaya.. 
V ai<;e
ika. His book is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
books on Indian Philosophy." 
Statesman, Calcutta, Apriln, 1937- 
"The volume is to bc recommended to studcnts of Indian 
Philosophy both for the rich al1d exhaustive bibliograp
 and the 
wealth of fJJaterial it contains." 


Leader, April 13, 1937, Allahabad- 
"The learned author of the work must be warmly congratu- 
lated........ .For the first time, I think, he gives us a philosophicallY 
sound and coherent classification of the Darshanas......... To the student 
in the West interested in the history of Philosophy, these pages 
will be well worth careful stu4J-indeed I may venture to say that 
I know of no such thorough and helpful discussion in Western 
philosophical literature........." 


Price Rs. 7 


To be had of,- 
KRISHNA DAS GUPTA 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
40/5 Thatheri Bazar, 
Benares City, U. P. (India) 



Select opinions on other works of Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, Allahabad University 
I. DREAM THEORY IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


Dr. H. R. Randle, India Office- 
Have drawn materials from so wIde a range of lIterature. 
Dr. M. Eliade, University of Bucharest (Rumania)- 
Interests me very much wIth Its sound and acute phIlosophical 
interpretauon. 


Dr. A. B. Keith, Ed1nburgh- 
Most interesting paper. It IS a most excellent and complete 
survey and tesufies to your wide readIng and capacIty of exposI- 
tion. 


A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., Professor, Elphinstone Col1ege, 
Bombay- 
Very interestIng. It brings together quite a mass of informa- 
tion scattered over a wIde area and speaks eloquently of your 
extensive reading. 


MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Professor, Calcutta Uni- 
versity- 
I shall no doubt be benefited by your works. I do not 
feel I have capaClty or qualIficatIon to guide a learned scholar 
as yourself, please consider me as a co-worker. . 


2. PHYSICAL THEORY OF SOUND IN 
INDIAN THOUGHT 


Dr. M. Winternit
, Professor, Prague University- 
It is full of useful information and will be very valuable for 
students of Indian PhIlosophy especially in Eu.rope. 
Dr. P. C. Chatterji, Sir Ashutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
Untversity- 
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Most interesting paper... .... ..Have taken the trouble of 
collecting and marshalling in a scholarly way all possible and 
avallable materials bearing on the subject. I am really proud 
to say that your learned paper w1l1 serve to show to the Western 
world that the Indian theory of Sound does not fall below the 
mark of scientific accuracy but deserves to be cautiously studied 
even in the days of scientific speculations. 
Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh- 
Very interesting paper. 
Dr. E. Eliade, Rumania- 
Interests me very much with its sound and accurate philo- 
sophicalInterpretatlon. 


3. SYNTHETIC GRADATION IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland- 
The paper.........wIl1, no doubt, prove to be of interest to 
scholars busying themselves with HIndu PhIlosophy. 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Andhra University- 
Read it with much Interest and pleasure. 
Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh- 
Read it with Interest. 


4. PLACE OF YOGA IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF 
INDIAN THOUGHT 


Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague University- 
Interesting paper. 


5. SM
TI THEORY ACCORDING TO 
NYAYA-VAI<;E
IKA 
Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh- 
It is very clear and sums up a great deal of information in 
brief space. 
Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague- 
Interesting paper. 
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6. INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta University- 
Very well written. 
Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, Lucknow University- 
Quite interesting. You have brought out very dearly some 
of the important characteristics of Indian Philosophy, not 
always fully appreciated by foreign scholars. 


7. GAU1)APADAANDMATHARAV
TTI 
Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh- 
I note your proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion of the 
relative antiquity of the Matharavrtti and I trust that the matter 
may now come to be regarded as disposed of. 
Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague University- 
You seem to me to have made out a good case for the lateness 
of the Matharavrtti as we have It. 


Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, Lucknow- 
Found quite interesting. 


8. MuRARI MISHRA'S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON 
CERTAIN TOPICS OF PORVA-MIM.AMSA. 


Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh- 
You have carried matters as far as it is now practicable with 
the available evidence. 


Dr. M. Wintetnitz, Prague University- 
It is a useful contribution to the history of Mimamsa and 
Indian literature. 
Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, Lucknow- 
Quite interesting. 


9. VlDYAPATI THAKURA, A CRITICAL STUDY OF- 
Professor Batuknath Sharma, Benares Hindu University- 
A treasure kept concealed by you for such a long time. 
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MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta University- 
Papers on Vidyapati supply a lot of information hitherto 
inaccessible. ' 
S. M. Mukhopadhyay&, M.A., Benares- 
Such a good monograph.........It is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the famous poet who is equally honoured in 
MIth1la and Bengal. You appear to have gone deeper and dealt 
with all the aspects of the problem of VIdyapati. 
The Leader, Tuesday, August 10, 1937- 
The present booklet is a credttable 
lJort at explaining the 
sigmficance of Vidyapati Thakura in the hIstory of MaithIl1 and 
HindI hterature. 


10. THE BACKGROUND OF BADARAYANA SO'TRAS 


Professor S. M. M., M.A., Benares- 
The paper is logIcal and can be easIly comprehended by an 
ordinary reader. But your attempt is praIseworthy and If you 
continue and persevere you wIll, I am sure, render very great 
servIce to the cause of IndIan PhIlosophy. 


1 I. INDIAN MATERIALISM 


Dr. A. B. Dhruva, ex-Pro- Vice-Chancellor, Ahmedabad- 
I Just glanced through your two articles-Indian MaterIalism 
and Introduction to Indian PhIlosophy. They present several new 
points of view and I am sure they will be appreCIated by all who take 
Interest In IndIan Phtlosophy......... The labour and the thought 
which you devote to the solutIOn of the many problems of IndIan 
Phtlosophy del1ght me. 
Professor R. D. Ranade, Allahabad University- 
It is a very ,'alNahle essay indeed. 


12. BHASKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 
13. THE FOUR VAI$NAVA SCHOOLS-RAMANUTA, 
MADRV A, NIMBARKA AND V ALLABHA 
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